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AND 
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AS AT PRESENT EXHIBITED IN PUBLIC 
ACTIONS, 


Tue powers of the human mind 
though possessing a kind of compara- 
tive infinity, are nevertheless bouuded 
in themselves, and controuled by cir- 
cumstances, There are subjects to 
which they are not adequate : subjects 
with which when they intermeddle, they 
do more harm than good, whatever be 
their intention; but, if their intention 
be, in any degree, biassed by selfish 
motives, or be mis-led by any of the 
perversities of the heart, they are sure 
to do mischief, and perhaps, to inatro- 
duce irreparable disorder, ** Woe to the 
man, by whom the offence cometh !” 
is the language of Scripture ; nor is it 
improperly applied on the present 
article, which proposes the considera- 
tion of Religious principles, for which 
other bases than that most evidently 
laid in scripture, aresought,—and some 
say, have been found: though nobody 
knows when, or where. 

At the distance of nineteen centu- 
ries from the origin of our religion, it 
may be supposed, that all its excellen- 
cies must have been understood, and ap- 
preciated long ago; and also, that to 
whatever errors it has given occasion, 
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they are not likely to be of modern 
manufactory, or of recent date. The 
‘tame due to such errors can hardly be 
said to attach on those who follow them 
in the present day, so much as on 
those who first broached them in former 
ages. They now plead prescription 
aud antiquity, in their favour: and 
those who have been educated in sub- 
uission to them, rest their confidence 
on along series of names, which they 
have been accustomed to respect, aud 
even to venerate. That this is supers 
stition, all intelligent minds will allow; 
but, when it has obtained possession of 
the heart, as a principle, and is 
firmed and enforced ex Cathe/rd, what 
uninformed, uniustructed believer shall 
dare to shake off its shackles >—and 
such are the majority: they follow, ag 
they are led: they take all jor gospel, 
that those ** who shou/d know’ teach 
them; and theiy confidence meets with 
the usual fat- of misplaced depeudence, 
—itis detuded, 

Spiritual Authority is a good thing, 
in a good place, and well exercised ; 
but, by * well exercised’ we do not 
intend haughtly, superciliously, domi- 
neeringly. We reier it to the authen- 
tic records of our Faith; and without 
meaning to undervalue the decisions of: 
Councils and Fathers, men Jike ourselves, 
fallible, we, nevertheless, insist that 
these records cannot be over-valued, for, 
they «re intal ole, Ts these, and to 
these alone, we bow: whatever is not 
EXPRESSED in Scripture, is neither con- 
elusive arguivent, wor o commanding 
authority: yet, having said this, we 
add, much valuable information may be 
obtained by research; and on some 
quesi. tne verdict of those who had 
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better opportunities than we can have, 
of ascertaining the trath, warrants our 
deference, generally, and not seldom 
justifies our acquiescence. 

The last thing in the world, on which 
man should aflect to domineer over his 
brother, is Religion: and amidst the va- 
rious persuasions extant among men, the 
last Religion in the world, in which 
such a spivit should exist, is the Chris- 
tian. 

The bumble character of the Author 
of Christianity, the moderation recom- 
mended by him to his followers, the 
precepts of selt-abasement left by him 
ou record, the denunciations uttered by 
him against all those who transgress 
through pride of heart, and violate the 
family compact, which binds his dis- 
ciples together as ‘brethren, are so 
many arguments against an overbearing 
disposition, and in favour of that meek- 
ness of which the most brilliant exam- 
ple shines in the person of the Redeem- 
er himself. How, then, dare any of his 
followers---any claiming authority from 
him, presume to assert dominiou over 
others? How dare they form pretensions, 
as if by. commission from him, to a 
power which absolutely counteracts the 
fundamental rules of his government, 
and not only vitiates, but absolutely va- 
cates, his strict and decisive injunc- 
tions? 

True it is, the Jews under the Mosaic 
Institution, and under Divine direction, 
were commanded to banish idolaters 
from their country : does it follow that 
Christians are bound to banish Chris- 
tians? Arethe same regulations appli- 
cable to all the world, as might be pro- 
per enough in a small territory, the soil 
of which vested im a peculiar people ? Is 
there no difference between the regard 
due by Christians, professing in many 
respects, the same faith, towards each 
ether, and a people educated in hatred 
of idols, when brought into contact with 
idolaters, intending to settle among thei? 
The Government of the Country, toge- 
ther with the property of the soil, was 
shen in one nation, one family-descent; 
what argument can be founded on this, 
by a priesthood not claiming the pro- 
perty of the soil, not professing to claim 
the Government of the Country? And 
yet, modern days see instauces of such 
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a priesthood forsaking the modest deli- 
cacy of its Religious institutor, viola- 
ting the decorum that should enforce re- 
luctance to judge on the pretensions of 
others, assuming a_ self-sufliciency, 
equally violent aud unfounded, and de- 
siring that those who differ from thei 
should be deprived of rights no less im- 
preseriptible than their own; should be 
degraded by the public authorities, to 
which they are equally loyal with them- 
selves, and should be continued under 
an opprebium for which they had given 
no just occasion, and which these very 
oppouents could not honestly affirm was 
deserved, 

The reader perceives that late proceed- 
ings of the Church of Rome are the 
subject of these censures ; and we call 
his attention to them, because the ac- 
tious uf men speak louder than their 
professions ; because public facts can- 
uot be controverted ; because these, not 
words, afford the most solid ground for 
judgement on the real intentions of 
those concerned; and because, these 
will go down to posterity when the 
glosses of the casuist, and the pretences 
of the politigian, shall have been lost in 
the lapse of time, Is it then to the 
renovation of the Order of the Jesuits 
—to the re-establishment of the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition—or, to the al- 
ledged murders of Protestants in the 
South of France, that we refer? To 
neither of these: for policy may be 
supposed to have had some share iu 
these :—political party rather than reli- 
gious prejudices, may have been infu- 
riated to madness; and we know, that 
sufficient allowances can hardly be made, 
for the ferocious folly of men, dena- 
turalized by the cousequences of a 
revolution such as France has long suf- 
fered under. We are unwilling to be- 
lieve all we hear; though fearful that 
by far too much of it is true.* 


* Since this article was composed, addi- 
tional advices have been received of fur- 
ther atrocities in the South of France, par- 
ticularly at Nismes, on the persons and 
properties of Protestants. We do not per- 
ceive that they are sanctioned by the Bour- 
bon Government, but they appear to be 
the perpetration of the people themselves. 
The officers, intent on keeping the peace, 
have been murdered ; together with many 
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And even on these we might enquire 
what exertions were made by the Catho- 
lic priesthood to proteet suffering hu- 
manity ? Did they instruct their 
flucks that no murderer hath eterial 
life,’—that, among the few command- 
meuts distinguished by order of Hea- 
ven, * shalt do no murder,” is 
one of the principal? Did they thau- 
der in the uae of the Church, and 
threaten excommunication Wthey dia 
—far be it from as to add to the afiie- 
tion they already experience from. the 
disobedience of their benighted conn- 
trymen:—if they did sot—equally far 
be it from us to pronounce them guilt- 
less. If they saw their own people about 
to shed blood, and cid not doa their 
utmost to check and controul their 
diabolical intention, tuey became parties 
to the crime : they must bear their 
share of the odium, in the sight of 
man; of the guilt in the sight of God. 


It is to the new tranquil country of 
Belgium, that we direct attention, For 
political reasons, a part of this coun- 
try has passed under the government of 
the Sovereign Prince of Holland, who, 

n assuming the regal office, gave to 
these provinces a new Constitution, 
Among the articles of this Consti- 
tution was one, assuring equal favour 
and protection to members of all reli- 
gious societies, This has long been the 
practice of the Dutch; aud the United 
Provinees flourished in consequence. 
‘ihe Catholics in that couutry were under 
equal protection by the pablic authori- 
ties with any other sectaries : they ac- 
knowledged their obligation, accordingly, 


Protestants, fathers of families, aud others, 
in the most respectalJe situations of life: 
their houses—iheir churches—have been 
burned: their poods, &c. have been de- 
stroyed, aud, the amouut of the mischief 
coue is very considerable. But, were it 
pot so, the disposition of heart, which 
could purpose, and execute such purposes, 
is worthy of the deepest execration, and 
adds invincible strength to the argument 
against the Church of Rome, that it con- 
tinues to be, as it always was, a PERSECUT- 
ING cHuRCH; aud this on principle: if 
such atrocities deserve the name of priv- 
ciple. They have made a deep impression 
on the thinking part of the Protestant 
world; as weil in Britain as elsewhere. 
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as they availed themselves of the pre 
vilege. But, the favour they have re- 
ceived, they in their turu reise to 
grant: and the Belwian Catholies re- 
monstrate agaist the admisston of 
Protestants to the complete rights of 
citizens, And yet these remonstrants 
must have known, that, formerly, their 
country was the seat of inhuman ty 
ranny, perpetrated in professed support 
of the Cathelic faith: they miurg have 
known that the villages and towns 
were deserted of their inhabitant’ ; that 
ihe cities were reduced to beggary ; 
that the country wes a solitude and 
desolation ; that it was so unreservedly 
overrun by wolves and beasts of prey, 
that upwards ef one hundred persons 
were devoured by these ferocious anie 
mals within two wifes of Ghent, in the 
best and most cultivated part of the 
Netherlands, And this was the conses 
quence of religious ‘ends! the conses 
quence of maintaining the pre-eminence 
claimed hy the pariizans of the Apos« 
tolic fisherman !--for this mizht be 
thanked the chair of St. Peter, a 
bigotted attachment to dogimata of the 
Universal Bishop, and support of the 
Papal Interests by fire and sword! It 
is nut, however, those atrocious crimis 
nals, whose names are never to be men- 
tioned, without a horror that chills the 
blood, who are now before us: Persecu- 
tion, it will be said, in extenuation of 
their guilt, was the comma error of 
the age, Be it so: we speak of the 
enlightened nineteenth century: of an 
age of learning, refinement, humanity, 
and general information: what ts the 
character of the Romish Church ia 
this age ?—it grudges those who dif- 
fer from it, the protection of the state : 
it cannot behold the fair and just 
rights of citiznship bestowed on 
Protestants, without’ complaining and 
eudeavouring to abridge them, This is 
no picture created by fancy: their owa 
words convict them. They say express- 
ly “the EXISTENCE and the privileges 
of the Catholic Church are inconsistent 
with .. , equal favour and protection 
to all religions, "—** The canonical laws, 
are INCOMPATIBLE with . . . equal fae 
vour and protection to al! religions.”— 
“©The canonical laws have always reject= 
ed scHIsM and HEReSY from the bosom 
Qe 
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of the charch.”—‘ The proclamation 
of your Majesty, which announced that 
the new Constitution sheuld insure the 
liberty of religions, and give equal favour 
and protection, FILLED EVERY HEART 
with CONSTERNATION — Con- 
Sternation at liberty of censcience !— 
and this in an age soi-disant candid, 
liberal, Xe. The sentiment 
might become the Mahomeian Church / 
well enough: but, the Church of Christ? 
No. We trust, indeed, that this address 
will never be translated into Arabic, aud 
reach the Mahometaus: ‘Tell it uot in 
Gath ;" for ia Gath they will pity the 
degradation of the human intellect, sunk 
to such an abyss of misery and nothing- 
uess ; while they express the most caus- 
tic contempt for that priesthood which 
could adopt such measures for promo- 
ting the triumph of Trath; and tor that 
Jaity which could yield spiritual obedi- 
euee, and surrender their consciences, to 
such blind leaders of the blind. 

But the lesson must not be lost cn our- 
selves: the voive speaks in thunder to 
the heart and soul of every member of 
the British Legiviuiure, of every subject 
of the British dominion. ‘This is the 
conduct of Catholics, where they may.— 
This is the boasted deference to other 
religions—the abstinence from interfe- 
rence with any beuefitsintended for others 
—the readiness to maintain mviolate the 
rights and cousciences of others! Could 
these pious prelates become persecutors ? 
Not under any possible course of eveuts, 
Could they estabiish the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, for the benevolent purpose of eulore- 
ing the caponieal laws, which reject 
heresy and schism from the bosom of the 
Church? O,dear! no, The very impu- 
tation of the possibility is a stain on tieir 
honour: The mere imagination of such 
a perversion of their aueren duties could 
oniy cover the mind of an obdurate here- 
of one lapsed beyond redemption; 

¢ fuel for the fire of hell, for the flames 
an Auto du 

Fair and softly, gentlemen ! we shall 
not deprive you of your right to worship 
God according to your views of Scrip- 
ture and Christiavity; but, we shall 
not entrust you, nor any like you, with 
political power. The hon whose claws 


are pared, and whose teeth are drawn, 


is the best of all lions, as an emblem of 
such over-bearing religion. Sach, hap- 
pily, is the state of Catholicism, at pre- 
sent, among us; the lion may growl, he 
may even roar, bat his talons are not 
sharpened by exercise. In plain lan- 
guage, the Catholie priests may charge 
their hearers, and do charge their 
hearers, by all the pains of hell, and 
eternal misery, to support the Holy 
Ciurch, aud to fight under her banuers : 
they may peal aloud the threat of ex- 
communication im the ears of the timid: 

but inen of understanding wili trect the 
commination with contempt, and the 
well-instructed, even of their own com- 
municn, will explain, 

Non tali aurilio, nee defensoribus istis! 

If this remonstrance of the Belgian 
Bishops should fall into the hands of 
any, who under the plea of Ecclesiastical 
Authority assumed by the Catholic 
Church, have been invited, or have 
felt inclined, fo unite in communion with 
the Church of Rome, let them here see 
the true description of that Church 
which tivites them. Does it rest its 
pretensions on scripture ?—no: on Ca- 
nonical Laws: laws made by itself. 
Does it hope the best of those who dif- 
fer from it, conscientiously and meekly 
endeavouring to bring them to the know- 
ledge of the truth? No, it denounces 
them as unworthy of life, either in 


this world, or in that to come: it re- 


fuses them the hoye—the possiBILITY, 
even, of salvation: and poor, frail, falli- 
ble, wandering mortals, assume the of- 
tice of condemning to remediless woe, 
men at least equally pious, equally 
learned, equally humanised, christian- 
ized, and godly, with themselves, 
My soul, enter not thou into their secret: 
Unto their assembly, mine honour, be net 
thou united! 


REMONSTRANCE OF 
TUL BELGIAN BISHOPS 


To 
THE KING OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Simr.—We believe it our duty no longer 
to delay expressing to your Majesty, the 
surprise and the grief which vour procla- 
mation of the 18th of this meoth July) 
has caused us. 
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In the conviction that it is the first duty 
of the Gishops, to speak the truth to the 
Throne when the grand interests of reli- 
gion are in question, we now fulfil this 
duty with the more coufidence and frank- 
liess, as your Majesty frequently testified 
to us your intention to protect religion with 
all your power, and as iu that very pro- 
clamation, which is the cause of our un- 
easiness, you assure to the Catholic church 
its establishment and its privileges. 

Sire, the existence and the privileges of 
the Catholic church, in this part of your 
kinedom, are inconsistent with an article 
of the plan of the new coustitation, by 
which canal favour and protection are 
promised to all religions. 

Since the couversion of the Deigians to 
Christianity, such ® daugerons innovation 
has never beenattempted in these provinces, 
ualess by force. The attempts of Joseph the 
Seconil to maintam it were fruitless. ‘The 
tyrauny of the late French Government 
established it in theory ; but no religious 
troubles ensued, because the bead of the 
state protected the Protestant sects as hittie 
as he did the Catholic church. After this, 
however, the declared enemy of all reli- 
gion was overthrown. The Belgtan 
Church recovered al} her spiritast rights. 
Jn the Ordinatice of the 7th March, 1814. 
which the Commissioners of the abled 
powers expressly confirmed, the genera! 
Government of Belgium dectared, “ Lience- 
forward the ecclesiastical powrr, and the 
temporal power, will be inviolably maiu- 
tained in their respective Jinits, as they 
are fixed by the common law, and by the 
ancient coustilution of the country.” 

Sire, we do not hesitate to declare to 
your Majesty, that the canonical taws, 
which are sauetioned by the aucient cou- 
stitutions of the country, are incompatible 
with the projected constitution which 
would give in Belginm equal favour aud 
protection to all religious. 

The canonical laws have always re- 
jected schism aud heresy from the bosom 
of the church. 

The Christian Emperors thought it their 
duty to maintain these laws, and, to secure 
their execution, as may be easily see in 
the collection of edicts upon this subject. 
From Charlemagne down to he auhappy 
epoch of 1731, and the following years, 
all the Sovereigns of this country in every 
age, exclusively protected the Apostolic 
Romer Catholic religion, aud secured to 
it the undisturbed enjoyment of all the 
rights and privileges in the possession of 
which they found it. 

The Council of Trent, all whose resolu- 
tions were published in these provinces, 


and have thence the effect of ecclesiastical 
law, after confirming all the old laws of 
the Charch, which fix the spiritual juris 
diction, the rights of the Bishops, of the 
Chapters, of the Cuiversiiie, and in ge- 
neral of the recular and secular Clerey, 
commauded the Bishops to sce to the exe- 
cution of them, aud carefully to watch not 
ouly over the maintenance of the sacred 
pledge of the faith, but also that of the 
laws, which concern the essentiaf disci- 
pline of the Catholic Church, and seenge 
the consistency und the inviolabiity of its 
government. These, Sire, are the duties 
of the Bishops of these previeces, end the 
it ws of the country have coustantly ga) 
iowed and facititated the felfilment of 
them, till a higher power prevented them 
in part from discharging ther. 

ifyour Majesty, when you secure to the 
Belgie charch her exisience and privileges, 
has the mtentron, as we contectare, to 
maiutain the entire execution of the haly 
canon jaw, we are tneapabie of daly ex- 
pressing our thanks to your Majesty for it. 

Bat we most respecifally teke the 
berty to hiv hevore your Visjesty oo orticle 
of the new constitution, which, iu 
the saine protection to all religions, would 
be incotmpativble with the free and eutire 
exercise of our officio! duties. 

Weare bouud, Sire, Incessintly to pre- 
serve the people entrusted to onr rare, from 
the doctrines which are in oppesition to 
the doctrines of the Cxthalic Chearch— 
We couid not release oucsetyes from this 
obligstion without violating our nrost sa- 
cred duties; and if your Majesty, by veetue 
of a fundamental law, protec ted iu these 
provinces the pablic profession and spread- 
tay of these doctrines, the progress of 
whieh we ure hound to oppose with all 
the care and energy which the Cathele 
Chnorch expects our office, we 
be ta fermal opposition to the laws of the 
State, to the saeasures which your Sila. 
jesty might adept to mawtam them ee 
us, and ta spite of ali our encdeavenrs ta 
maintain aid the pablic 
tranquillity might stil) be distaroed, 

Aud since, by Art. af the 


Constitution, the public orm 
of worslip way de 
might disturb the puble tran: > it 
foilows, that the free exercise of ous 


gion might be hindercd by a con. 
sequence of the uve of the sights oud 
liberties of the catholic clarch in these 
provinces, 

We dare not concea! from yon, Sire, 
that such regulations, if they were cou- 
firmed by your Majesty, could onty lead 


.to a renewal of the troubles which desc- 
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lated these provinces in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and that they must soower or later 
alienate the hearts of your faithiul subjects 
in this part of your kingdom. with whom, 
attachimeit to the Catholic faith is stronger 
and more lively than in any other coyntry 
ia Europe. 

Already the proclamation of your Ma- 
jesty, which announced that the uew con- 
stitution should insure the liberty of reli- 
gious, aud give all equal favour and pro- 
tection, filled every heart with consterun- 
tion. [t is known thet this dangerous 
sysiem is one of the main articles of the 
modern phijosophy, which has been the 
source of so many misfortunes to us; that 
evideut!y aims at exciting indifference to 
all religions, at lessening their influence 
fron day to day, and at destroving them 
in the end entirely. Weare bound, Sire, 
to te you the truth in its full extent.— 
The clergy of these provinces have uot 
observed without pain that your Majesty 
has been persuaded to exciude them from 
the asscinblies in which the great interests 
of the state were discussed ; that the plan of 
a uew (onstitution contains honourable 
distinctious for the nobility, and that the 
clergy, once the first class in the state, are 
deprived of them; that it will uot even 
have the right of being represented in the 
Provincial Assemblies, that its inflaeace ou 
the acceptance of the new Coustitution is 
carefully removed, so that the most distin- 
guished Members of the Clergy, according 
to the expressions of your Majesty's pro- 
elamation, are not among the persons most 
worthy of the confidence of their fellow- 
citizens; lastly, that they are not allowed 
to inscribe their disapproving votes on the 
lists of the notables 

All these are measures which (we say it 
with gricf to your Majesty) can appear to 
us only as an unhappy omen forthe future, 
since your Majesty's Ministers already ac- 
count the opinions and votes of the clergy 
for nothing, on subjects which are as 
much within their cognisauce as that of 
other private persons, nay, their peculiar 
province, as far as the interest of religion 
is conceried, 

It is impossible to calculate all the ill 
consequences that may arise from the con- 
tinuation of sucha plan. For if the Ca- 
tholic clergy are no more to be consulted 
upon the concerns of the church—it is 
decided that they can have no share, oer at 
Jeast only au accideigal share, in making 
the laws, especially those relative to eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, how can they hinder 
any encroachment upon the inalienable 
rights of episcopal Ciguity, which belo g 
ia the existence of the Catholic church, 
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and tothe privileges which your Majesty 
insures toit? May they not be arbitrarily 
lessened in nations! “ssemblies, when the 
clergy have no influeuce, or, at the most, a 
very precarious one? 

Expericuce has proved how important 
it is that the clergy possess « high rank in 
the state. The respec: they enjoy, extends 
to religion itself, which teaches it. How- 
ever great the personal merit of the ser- 
vats of the church may be, yet, in our 
times, if itis supported by high 
and legal privileges, which ennobie the 
functions of the priesthood in the eyes of 
the people, the clergy can oppose but a 
weak bulwark to the diso.~ers which they 
have to contend with. The interial peace 
and welfare of a state depends chiefly on 
the state of mora's. 

There are no good morals where there is 
no religion. As things now stand, religion 
is more or less respected) 1 proportion as its 
servants are more or less honoured and 
respected according to the existing laws, 
It is easy to confine the good within due 
bounds, but the wicked dare every thing 
agaist a Clergy which does uot enjoy a 
certain respect in the State. 

Your Majesty has doubtless remarked 
that the Catholic religion which was es- 
teblished agaiu in France by the Con- 
cordat, did not preduce ‘the expected 
effect, becouse by the system of the Sove- 
reign the Clergy enjoyed uo rank, no con- 
sideration, no influence in the State.— 
They were to be accounted as nothing. 
hey were oppressed by all the inferior 
authorities; they soon became, as it was 
mtcuded they shouid be, incapable of doing 
good, or of preventing evil. 

We have the confidence that your Ma- 
jesty will deign, in the submissive and re- 
spectful representations which we make to 
you, iu the frank expression of our senti- 
meuts, to see obly the fulfilment of our 
most important duties, under present cir- 
cumstances, only a new proof of our de- 
votion to your sacred person, ouly the sin- 
cere wish that your Majesty may reign 
over these fine provinces in constant peace, 
by a perfectly paternal Government, and 
by a powerful and durable union between 
the Clergy and the Royal Authority. 


We are, with the profoundest veneration 
your Majesty's most humble, obedient, and 
faithfa! servants, 


(Signed) Prince MAURICE, of Brog- 
lio, Bishop of Ghent. 


J. A. BARRETT, Vicar-Ge- 


neral Capitulary of Liege. 
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J. FORGEUR, Vicar-Gen- 
ral of the Archbishoprick 
of Malines. 

CHARLES FRANCIS 
JOSEPH PISANI, Bishop 
of Namur. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH, Bishop 
of ‘Touruay. 

July 28, 1815. 

The policy, and, we trust, the piety 
of the King of the Netherlands, saw it 
to be his duty to treat this application 
with due consideration. Agreeably to 
his own principles of moderation in re- 
ligious matters, and those of his house, 
he proceeded to examine what might be 
done in the case, and how far the peti- 
tioners might be gratified, without in- 
fringing the pledge given by the state, 
of equalized favour and protection to all, 
For, although the predoninant supre- 
macy of the Catholic Church, could not 
be allowed, to the extent contended for, 
yet no doubt could be admitted of the 
propriety of allowing to that church, 
long established, and generally supported 
by the people, whatever guarantee for 
its rights, its liberty, and even its dig- 
nity, was not inconsistent with the 
stronger demands of truth, honour, and 
conscience. After advice taken, the fol- 
lowing was the course adopted : 


. DECREE. 

We William, by the grace of God, &c. 
&c. Considering that it is just and expe- 
dient to recar to the advice of Punctiona- 
ri¢s, professing the Cathotec religion, for 
every measure of administration relative to 
the public exercise of this religion, and 
especially for what regards the relations 
between the clergy of our kingdom and the 
Holy See; and desiring to confirm, by a 
special and permanent institution, the firm- 
ness which animates us to remove every 
thing that might tend to weaken the real 
guarantees which the Constitution secures 
to the liberty of all forms of worship, or 
which might, m any degree, affect the 
dogmas and the discipliae of the Roman 
Catholic Religion, or hinder those who 
profess it from freely exercising their faith 
as heretofore, have decreed and do decree. 

Art. 1. Every proposal relative to the 
affairs of the Catholic worship, shall be 
referred to the opinion of a Committee of 
the Council of State, composed of three or 
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four members professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. 

Art. 3. This Committee shall constantly 
reside at Brussels. 

Art. 3. It shall address directly to Us 
its Reports on every subject that may be 
submitted to its examination. 

Art. 4. It is besides authorised to pre- 
sent and recommend to Us, all the views 
which may appear to it to tend to the ad- 
vantage of religion. 

Art. 2. The Director-General for the 
affairs relating to the Catholic Worship 
shall have the faculty of consulting the 
said Committee, and of attending its meet- 
ings as often as he shall think fit. 

Art. 6. The laws of the Netherlands, 
enacting that no ordinance in ecclesiastical 
affairs. which originates with a Foreign 
Authority, can be published without ttre 
permission of the Government; the exami- 
uation necessary for this purpose shall be 
made in future by the Committee of the 
Council of State, conjointly with the said 
Director-General ; and they are enjoined 
in general to watch over the preservation 
of the ancieut liberties of the Belgic church. 

The present Decree shall be communi- 
cated to the Director-General for the af- 
fairs concerning the Catholic Worship, and 
to the Council of state. 

(Sigued) WILLIAM. 

By his Majesty, ° 

(Signed) A. R. FALCK. 

Lacken, Sep. 16, 1815. 


Thus, it appears, the Catholic Bi- 
shops, are likely to accomplish all that 
they ought honestly to desire; while, 
nevertheless, the Sovereign will, by 
his ministers, exercise the power of the 
Veto; and will beable to prevent pub- 
lic proceedings injurious to the state, 
It is now the official duty of his servants 
to inform him on the temper and prot 
ceedings of bis Catholie subjects. 


The nature of the subject induces us 
to unite another document that no less 
concerns the interests of the Catholic 
Church, and no less deserves the atten- 
tion of the British public. 

We are not about torenew the insur- 
gent ery of “ No Popery!” under which 
insane exekitnaiion, we were burnt out 


‘in the year 1780. We have too much 


regard for the constitution of our coun- 
try to desire such Mobocratic proceed- 
ings; yet we must be allowed to hint 
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our suspicion that his’ Holiness the 
Pope has allowed hiuiself to trip a little 
in his description of the reception given 
by H.R. H. the Prince Regent, and 
the British Government, to bis repre- 
sentative. Is it true, that his ** Car- 
dinal Legate appeared publicly in Lon- 
don, decorated with the distinguishing 
marks of his dignity, in the SAME MAN- 
NER AS HE WOULD HAVE DONE IN 
THE Caprran oF tHe 
Worup.” ? We doubt this: as a Car- 
dinal, where was his red hat ? Who bore 
the cross before him ? What procession 
announced bis dignity ? He appeared as 
a private gentleman; he was treated as 
anaccredited agent ; but, we desire that 
future historians will not take too strictly 
even his Heliness’s declaration, or veu- 
ture to insinuate that the laws of our 
country were openly violated in his be- 
half, though the situation of things 
required the intervention of a special 
envoy ; and we haye now a representa- 
of the British Governmeut, at the 
Court of Rome. Such mutual conve- 
nievce for intercourse had been custo- 
mary during many years. 

We are for peace ; for religious peace ; 
and we wish to conciliate the esteem o' 
our fellow countrymen, without excep- 
tion of party or persuasion. We trust 
that the affairs of the Catholies will issue 
in mutual satisfaction, except among 
a few who are determined not to be sa- 
tisfied : but, at the same time, cur duty 
commands us to recommend caution in a 
more: than usual degree—caution, that 
while measures are taking to gratify a 
part of our population, they may not be 
perverted by alice and disloyalty to 
purposes of treason, ‘not loud, but 
deen |’ not violent, but veiled, till the 
fit opportunity offer, when caution, with 
all her preservatives, will be found too 


late. 


ALLOCUTION OF HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS 
VII. IN THE SFCRET CONSISTORY, HFLD 
aT ROME THE 4th or sepremMBER, 1815. 


Venrrastry Broturrs,—You have per- 
haps been surprised that to this moment we 
have vot imparted our joy to you; yet 
doubt not, that it would have increased my 
satisfaction could you have sooner partici- 
pated init 
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_ We would have wished to apprize you 
earlier of the restitution of several of our 
provinces, both that we testify our grati- 
tude to the Sovereign Dispenser of all good, 
and also to the glorious Monarchs from 
whom, next to God, we have received so 
vreat a kindness. 

But now that the Convention relative to 
the restoration of our provinces, in execu- 
tion of the Decree of Congress, is coucluded 
with the Minister of our dear Son iv Jesus 
Christ, Francis If. Emperor of Austria, &c. 
and our jurisdiction completely established, 
we may give afree course io our joy, which 
we have with difficulty restramed, and fol- 
owing the custom of the Holy See, let us 
rejoice at our success in this business. 

Cardinal Gonsalvi, who was sent to 
Paris, fulfilled the Commission to bis Most 
“hristian Majesty with which we had 
charged him, and was received by the King 
with those demonstrations of interest and 
‘ove for us which we had reason to expect 
from his high virtues and his piety; and 
theo proceeded without delay to London, 
where the Allied Sovereigns, with the ex- 
ception of our very dear Son in Jesus 
“hrist, Francis (1. Emperor of Austria, were 
assembled. 

How could we suppress the feelings of 
joy and gratitude with which we were 
filled, on learning how our Euvoy was re- 
ceived in the opulent capital of so mighty 
a kingdom! He there renewed what had 
uot been seen for two centuries, the spec- 
tacle of a Cardinal Legate, aud appeared 
publicly in London, with the permission of 
the Government, decorated with the dis- 
tinguishing marks of his dignity, in the 
same manner as he would have done in the 
capital of the Christian world. 

Our Legate was immediately admitted to 
an audience of Bis Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent ; he delivered to him our 
brief, offered him our congratulations and 
our friendship, as well for his Royal Figh- 
ness os for the valiant English Nation, 
which has covered itself with such glory. 

The Cardinal was received at the Court 
of the Prince Regent with such marks of 
kindness and attachment to our person, 
that it was impossible to mauitest more,— 
And for this reason professing ourselves 
strongly attached tothe Prince Regeut, and 
to all the classes composing that generous 
vation, for which we airendy cherished the 
strougest inclinatiou,we most cheerfuily em- 
brace this opportunity to give them a public 
testimony of our esteem, and of our warmest 
gratitude. 

After delivering our brief to each of the 
Sovereigns, our legate submitted to them 
the cause of the Apostolic See, and solicited 
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urgently and severally the restitution of 
each of the provinces, of which the 
See bos been successively despoiled, i con- 
sequence of the revolution which com- 
roe ed in i780. represented in an 


off nete al the reasons upon which the 
ineoutestiie o” the Foly See are 
aud in our implored the same 


tobe please. to take the Romish 
their jus! protection. Such 
wos the kindne-s of rhe Atied Princes— 
sucborethe preofs which the: have giveu of 
their good dispositions towards us, that we 
have more and more retsoa to cougraiuizte 
Ves resolution. to acknow- 
ledge in a more porticular manier what 
good grounds we had to place so much 
hope ov their authority and their kind- 
ness.” 


[His Holiness then notices the departure 
of the Legete for the Cougress of Vienna, 
and his conduct there, the resu't of which 
was the restoration of the three Legatious ; 
aud thus proceeds :—] 

“This glory is also shared by those 
Princes who do not beloug to the Romish 
Charch, and whom we have likewise found 
filled with good dispositions and kindness 
towards us. Aud whom ought we to name 
with greater honour than the most 2ugust 
Emperor of Russia, A'exander, a Prince, 
as illustrious for his military glory and his 
Victories, as for the wisdom of his Govern- 
ment. This august Monarch took cogni- 
zance of our claims with peculiar friendship, 
aud supported our interests with all his 
power aud authority. Could we pass over in 
sileuce the services rendered us by Frederic, 
King of Prus-ia, who has constantly shewn 
himself disposed in our favour? We have 
the same obtigatious 10 Charles, King of 
Sweden, who has voluntarily concurred in 
and so ardently wished for the settlement 
of our alfairs. But how can we abstain 
from anew expressing our gratitude to his 
Royai tlighness the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land, who bas been so earnest in our be- 
half, that the orders which he hiniself gave 
have been of great advantage to our inte- 
rests in the Congress of Vienna! We ac- 
kuowiedge that we are the more obliged to 
these Princes, because they had fewer 
motives for supporting and protecting the 
cause of the Apostolic See, We will uot 
fins ‘iy forget the Ministers Plevipoteatiary 
by whom the important affairs of the Prin- 
ces have been discussed at the Congress: 
their services have been marked iu our 
behalf, and by secoadiug with their coun- 
sels and influence the exce!lent dispositious 
of their sovereigns, they bave greatly con- 
tributed to the happy issue of the business 
of the Church. 


To give some further insight into the 
opinions of those among the Catholics, 
whose prejudices are the most difficult 
t» be removed, while their excesses most 
nearly concern our country, we subjoiu 
the representation of the Irish Catholics 
to his Holiness the Pope. It appears 
in us, to be one of the most singular 
applications from a family of obedient 
and dutiful children to a father—Politi- 
cal, or Spiritual —that ever we perused : 
and should his Holiness take it a revers, 
as to its meaning. when translated for 
his use, he might find as much good 
sense and propriety init, asin its pre- 
sent English dress, It should have been 
cailed ‘* the Lofty Petition, Remon- 
strance, Address, and Protest, of the 
self-sufficient sons of the Holy Catholic 
Church in Ireland :’’—what it really is 
called, we do not know: but it is given to 
the public as the 


Address and Remonstance presented 
to the Pope from the Catholics in Ire- 
land, as resolved in their aggregate 
meeting at Dublin on Aug, 22, Sir T. 
Esmonde, Bart. in the Chair, and the 
Rev. E. Hay, Sec. 


From this very curious and important 
document we give the following ex~ 
tracts : 


Most Holy Father—We the Roman Ca- 
tholic People of Ireland most humbly ap- 
proach your Holiness, imploring for five 
inijlions of faithfal chiidren the Apostolic 
benediction. 


We desire, most Holy Father, to address 
your Holiness in respectful and unreserved 
terms: that your [oliness may be per- 
fectly informed of our fears, our desires, 
and our determinations. 


It is considered right to assure your Ho- 
liness, in the first instance, that although the 
penal laws, which were framed for the op- 
pression of the Catholics of Ireland, have 
been considerably relaxed during the reign 
of our most gracious Sovereign, neverthe- 
iess, the hostility to our holy religion conti- 
nues to exist in full force, and every artifice 
is practised, and every inducement held out, 
to seduce the Irish Catholic from the prac- 
tive and profession of his reigion. Re- 
wards are given to every Catholic clergy- 
man who apostatizes from bis faith, public 
shools aud hospitals are maintained at great 
expense, in which hostility to the creed 
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and character of Roman Catholics consti- 
tutes tie first principle of instruction ; 
commissioners are appointed to prevent 
Caihoiic institutions receiving any beuefit 
from the donations of picus persons; sv- 
eieties ure estublished under the Jucour of our 
Rulers, for proselytizing the Catholic poor : 
and bribes ave offered anl givea to Catholic 

vents for the purchase of their children’s 
fuith: at the same time that every effort 
ef bribery and corruption is exerted, to in- 
fluence Roman Catholic schoolmasters to se- 
duce the Roman Catholic children entrast- 
ed to their eave, from an atiachnient to 
their creed, 

We feel that we should be wanting in 
the practice of that candour, which it is 
eur pride profess, were we not further 
toinform your Holiness, that we have ever 
considered our cluims for political eman- 
cipation to be founded upon principles of 
eivil policy. We seek to obtain from our 
Government nothing more than the restora- 
tion of temporal rights; and must, most 
bunbly, but most firmly protest against 
the interference of your Holiness, or any 
other foreign Prelate, State or Potentate, 
fn the controul of our temporal co duct, or 
sn fhe arrangement of Our political concerns. 

We therefore deem it unnecessary, most 
Holy Father, to state to your Holiness the 
manifold objections of a political nature 
which we fcel towards the proposed mea- 
sure. We have confied ourselves, in this 
memorial, to the recapitulation of ebjections 
founded upon spirttual cousiderations; be- 
cause, as, ou the one hand, we refuse to 
submit our religious concerns to the con- 
tron! of our temporal Chief: so, on the 
other hand, we canvot adinit any right on 
the part of the Holy See to investigate oar 
political principles, or to direct our polite 
eal conduct—il being our carnest desire, 
and fixed determination, to conform at all 
times, and under all circumstauces, to the 
anjunctions of that sacred ordinzuce, 
which teaches us to distinguish between 
spiritual and temporal authority, giving 
upto Cwsar the things which are Casar’s, 
2nd unto God those things which belong 
to God. 

Thus, then, Most oly Father, it ap- 
pears, while this obnoxious measure ts op posed 
by every Order of our Hierareiy, that we, 
whose relief it purports to provide, feel 
egually ardent and determined in our re- 
sistance to it; solemnly declaring, as we now 
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do, that we should prefer. the perpetuation of 


our pres-nt degraded state in the empire, to 
any barter, or exchange, or compro- 
mise of our religious fidelity and perseverance. 


By M. Friedlunder, D. Af. 


De Education Physique de LTomme, 
On the Bodily Education of Man.— 
By M. Friedlander, D. M. sve. pp 542. 
Paris. 1815. 


Pew subjects are of greater import- 
ance to society, than the structore, 
the increase, and the conservation of 
the bodily frame, strength, and state 
of health, of the rising generation. 
Few, are of greater interest to those 
who are parents, or who wish to be 
parents. Jor, though it is not possi- 
ble to corrcet every degree of vicious 
in children already born, 
yet much may be done towards produc- 
ing that «fect, in a greater, or a lesser 
degree, o» they grow up into life; and 
though tiv peculiarities of a race, will 
descend with the family likeness, yet 
care and attention go far towards ef- 
fecting a variation, and by imeans of 
variation an improvement. The skil- 
ful gardener blots ont a colour from his 
flowers, or extends it, and renders it 
more intense. The breeders of sheep, 
and cattle and horses, have long known 
and studied the peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent races, aod they suffer not the 
least doubt, to hang on their minds, 
as to the power of skill and manage- 
ment, or the contrary, to improve, or 
to debase them. 

The buman species is subjected to 
the same law of nature ; for we see unde- 
niable continuations of national charac- 
ter, in the figure ; of national features,in 
the countenance ; and of national man- 
ners in the mind, This may be bronght 
lower still, to families; and though 
courage and virtue do not, strictly 
Speaking, run in the blood, yet theve 
are, within almost every body’s know- 
ledge, certain family dispositions, 
which observers not infrequently, 
consider as inheritances; and ‘ his fa- 
ther was so before him,” is a common 
result of much investigation, and en- 
quiry. ‘* Take the daughter of a good 
mother,” says the proverb: and the 
proverb is right, though not proof 
against exceptions. 

The varieus nations of men are cer- 
taaly modified, as to bodily structure, 
by the atmosphere, the seasons, the 
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food, &e. of the countries in which 
they are native. Their senses are af- 
fected, and the organs of sense pre- 
sent varied poweis, according to cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, these peeulia- 
rities last for ages, unless somewhat 
oceurs to iiterrupt that course into 
which nature has settled. Even if re- 
moved to other climes, if they inter- 
marry among their own race, ouly, the 
family features are preserved, and the 
physiocnomist is at no loss to ascertain 
the relation, It is not easy to say, 
how far these principles may be traced, 
and how closely ; but, that they bave 
a real and powerful influence, dues not 
admit a doubt. 

Nevertheless, whatever be the impulse 
of nature, in the descending series of 
generations, individuals may be 
greatly changed by the power of habit 
and education. A weakly body may 
become—if pot strong, yet very much 
strengthened ; while on the contrary, 
a constitution even powerful may be 
enfeebled, and debilitated, by misma- 
nagement, misapplication, and im- 
prudence, All are liable to accidents ; 
all ave exposed to those strokes of mis- 
fortane which in a moment change the 
character and coustitution of indivi- 
duals: against these there is no guara- 
ing; but, if general rules, may be 
found applicable to general occasions, 
and ordinary occurrences in nature may 
be taken advantage of to good purpose, 
we certainly are under obligations to 
gentlemen who communicate the re- 
sult of their observations on a subject 
so important. 

The infinitely varied concerns of ci- 
vilized society do not allow all to study 
deeply,this branch of the weliare of their 
offspring: and much of futurity is in- 
volved in the treatment received by in- 
fants, from their mothers, while ata 
period of life so early that little is 
thought about it. Much is controuled 
by duties, felt to be imperative for the 
meinent, tothe irremediable disadvan- 
tage of posterity; and much, that is 
the effect of ignorance, must be re- 
gretted, and should be removed. 

It gives us pleasure to fiod that in 
the present work, our own couutry is 
alluded to, as possessing a system of 
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physical Education, so rational as to be 
considered exemplary ; yet we ourselves 
are by no means satisfied with it, or 
inclined to justify every part of it.--= 
The influence of our Manufactures has 
extended into domestic life, and exam- 
ple has been pernicious throughout 
towns and cities, as well as populous 
establishments and settlements. The 
unported mauners, too, of our Du- 
iierous colonies, placed under climates 
of almost every description, have their 
effect ; and if ‘*use be second nature,’” 
as is never denied, foreign usage hae 
becn retained at home from the power 
of habit, though not always suitable to 
home climate, and manners. 

There is anuther view, in which a 
Work like this before us, is important, 
The physical Education of the animal 
part of man, is with great difficulty re- 
conciled to the Education of his intel- 
lectual part. ‘The one seems to require 
activity and energy, in constant exer- 
cise: the other seems to delight in that 
sedentary repose which allows the acti- 
vity of mind alone. Health, almost 
boisterous, and scarcely controulable, 
triumphs here; — but is associated 
with ignerauce ; while knowledge there 
delights the higher faculties of man, 
and the possessor almost emulates 
angels ;—but, his feeble frame reminds 
him by daily admonitions, that he has 
purchased his exaltation at the expence 
of his personal enjoyments. 

By what happy management shall 
these apparent opposites be conciliated ? 
How shall the fox-hunter acquire infor- 
mation, and the man of scieuce acquire 
bodily strength ? Certain we are, 
that we have seen the young Constitu- 
tion uadermined by premature attention 
to study ; and we strongly caution 
against that shewing-off, that precocity 
of acquisition which way gratify a tutor 
or a governess, and delight an affeetio- 
nate parent ; but which at the same time 
has laid the foundation for diseases,— 
latent, and postponed for years, perhaps, 
but not the less painful and oppressive 
in future life. We the more strongly 
express ourselves on this point, because 
none canaccuse us of indifference to the 
progress aad diffusion of knowledge ; 
aud because, according to the present 
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manners of our country, there is little 
danger that ignorance should again 
everwhelin us ; the danger lies ou the 
other side, that the shame of being 
uninformed, should issue in the neglect 
ef that due balance which is necessary 
to health of body, and favourable to 
health of mind. Times are greatly 
changed since Locke promulgated his 
advice ; and somewhat too, since Rous- 
seau’s lessons on Education, gave a ton 
to opinion, which his practice was per- 
feetly well caleatated to counteract, 

Dr. Friediander docs not write for 
Britain ; but, he begins his. treatise 
sooner, and brings it down later in hfe, 
than most with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is imperfect, if eontem- 
plated with a view to ourselves ; yet 
there are parts of it which we should 
sincerely recommend to any writer who 
mcladed in his work, the earliest pro- 
cess of nature, together with the matu- 
rity and perfection of the subject. We 
have in our language many execllent 
books on parts of this process; but we 
do not recollect any single ene, in which 
the whole is combined. 

‘There are incidents in advancing life 
which require a delicacy of treatment, 
when addressed to the ear of youth :— 
on the other hand, many are the an- 
thinking victims of inadvertence rather 
than of crime, of unacquaintance with 
circumstances of which they cannot 
have had experience, rather than of per- 
verted principles, or of profligate and 
obdurate guilt. We may blame all, even 
while we pily some: we would correct 
every individual, were it possible ; while 
nevertheless, the degrees of allotted pu- 
nishment which inevitably follow, should 
be different, as the instances of traus- 
gression are different. 

Perhaps we should recommend the 
division of such a work into two Vo- 
lumes, for reasons well known to the 
Medical Practitioner ; and most ear- 
nestly should we insist that a powerful 
stress be Jaid on the Article of Company 
allowed to be kept by Youth, since no- 
thing is clearer in Morals, than, as in 
nature, that ‘Sone scabby sheep infects 
a whole flock.” 

The choice of professions, the indis- 
pensible labours previous to engaging 
mn those professions, the fortitude requi- 
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site In conducting them; the necessity 
of moderation in enjoyment, supposing 
ihem to be sneeessful, are all proper 
topies for the Physiea} Education of 
Man. 

It must, however, be observed, that 
they verge on Moral edueation, and 
the weiter before us, not intending to 
treat that subject, thinks proper to 
apologize, when his remarks lead hin 
towards it. His object is the body, 
not the mind; personal strength, or 
power, or habitude, vot the domma- 
tion of good principles, by which the 
conduct is regulated ; neither does he 


include religious ideas, whieh have 
manifest and  ijneontrovertible  ef- 


feets on the body. His work is thought 
tmportant, aud applicable, on the Coa- 
tinent: we have already said, that it 
requires variatious to render it fit for 
naturalization among us. 

The principal parts of this volume 
were first published in the form of Jet- 
ters, in the * Annals of Education’’ con- 
ducted by M. Guizot; and before their 
appearance, they had been looked over 
by M. Hallé: from these gentlemen, 
and from others of the faculty, M. F. 
has received important facts. 

A kind of prejudice has prevailed 
that natural children, the offspring of 
passion, were imore hberally endowed 
with talentsthan others: M. F. shews 
the coutrary: and observes, that the 
greater number of these aufortunates 
are of feeble constitutions, and many 
of them hamp-backed ; as appears from 
the registers of the ‘* Enfans-trouvés,” 
at Paris, where such are received, 
More boys than girls are afflicted by 
vicious conformation. 

M. F. gives very proper directions 
for the conduct of women expecting to 
be mothers, and he furnishes a very sa- 
tisfactory proof of the progress of the 
art of midwifery, in late years: his 
table is taken from the London Regis- 
ters; but he says the same is trae of 
Paris and of Germany: and as it partly 
contributes to account for our increased 
population, and tends to relieve the anx- 
leties of pregnancy, we insert it. 


From Died Women Children 
1749 to 1758 1in 42 lin ld 
1759 to 1768 508 —20 
1769 to 1778 —53k —4Q 
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1779 to 1788  —44 
1789 to 1798 —285 —77 
1799 to 1800 —913 


Whatever be the cause of this strik- 
ing difference, the effect is highly 
pleasing, and satisfactory. May not 
the banishment of those cumbrous ar- 
ticles of female dress, stiff stays, ac- 
connt for a part of it?) M. F. does not 
bint at this; but, he states explicitly, 
that inhis opinion the change in chil- 
drens’ dress, has been favourable to the 
preservation of their lives. 

Clothing, says he, shonid unite several 
advantages not easily combiued.....The 
mode has its genius as well as every thing 
else: it has exercised its power beuefi- 
cially over the manner of clothing chil- 
dren, aud perhaps, were it but well in- 
structed on the true intention of dress, it 
might ordain other useful variations. If 
the children which Jordaens has repre- 
sented in his pictures be compared with 
those of the present day, the difference is 
striking: and ifwe be tempted to attach too 
much importance to the changes, at least, 
we must ackuowledge that they have pro- 
ceeded in a right direction. 

The Tables of Mortality shew a de- 
crease of deaths, after the first year to 
theage of eleven, for girls, and seme- 
what later for boys; in the mere north- 
erly climes, to fourteen and sixteen 
years of age. From that time till abont 
twenty one or twenty two, the morta- 
lity increases, and arrives at its maxr- 
imum as the human subject coimpletes 
its maturity. ‘To this the passions of the 
mind certainly contribute; and among 
these must be included the anxieties of 
civilized life, 

Something also, may be attributed to 
the natural indulgence of youth in the 
article of food; and here we cannot but 
record, to the honour of that beneficial 
vegetable, the potatoe, that M. Lentin, 
Professor at Egersdorf, took the trou- 
ble to compare (in 1813) the tables of 


‘mortality in his parish since tbe intro- 


duction ef the potatoe, with those be- 
fore that period. ‘These registers de- 
clare decidedly, in favour of the root. 
And it should seem, that the opinion 
entertained by some, of the injurious 
qualities of this nutriment, when too 
recently dug up, are unfounded. M. 


’ Pfaff, who analysed the article in all its 
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ages, found no great difference in its 
chemical products. 


Climate and habitude demand their 
consideration, also, on the subject of 
food. It was found necessary, says 
M. F. in the campaign of 1814, to 
change the whole of the hospital allow- 
ances in behalf of the Russian soldiers 
who were received as sick, in the 
Friach Military Hospitals. They re- 
quired more nourishment in quantity, 
and of a more substantial kind in qua- 
lity. After having treated on food, Dr. 
F. introduces remarks on drinks: they 
concern us little further, than as they 
caution against the abuse of strong 
beer, in childhood : to which he attri- 
butes a kind of stupifying, or over-se- 
dative quality. 

If it is not given to man to know all the 
mysicries, ali the moving powers of nature, 
at least, she has inspired him with the de- 
sire, as she has given him ability, to try fis 
own proper power, to put himself to proof, 
and to act in consequence. ‘The experi- 
ments of others are lostin great measure on 
every one beside the party himself: we 
might, each of us, exercise our own selves : 
we introduce into our own stomachs for- 
reign aliments, and to these we habituate 
ourselves, as we also accustom ourselves ta 
different climates. A glimpse caston the 
history of man, will shew by what means 
were introduced that infinite variety of dis- 
positions which induce wants so contradic- 
tory. 

In the state of nature, the mother 
suckles her child for a long while: theu 
she feeds it with the roots, the fruits, the fish, 
or the game, broiled and dried, which the 
father prepares for his own use. Littie de- 
licate respecting his fare, he digests all, be- 
cause he takes much exercise: or he dies 
either of indigestion or of hunger. 

Foresight gave birth to agriculture. The 
peasant accustoms himself to an occupa- 
tion, and to a course of nourishment seldom 
varied ; to preserve and increase his pow- 
ers, he need only exert. his muscular 
strength, aud exercise his judgement on ve- 
ry simple subjects. But, bis family increa- 
ses, the village becomes a town, and soon 
afterwards a city ; the land no longer suf- 
fices for its inhabitants; they seek distant 
climes, they return, bringing with thema 
taste for new kinds of food, new habitudes 
now become natural, received in ex- 
change. Commerce institutes manufac- 
tures, and with these originate otherkabits; ’ 
professions aud conditions of life are for- 
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med, then are separated: men pursue dif- 
ferent occupations, and now they cannot 
all live on the same kiad of food. It is 
no Jongerthe single force of muscular pow- 
er that they need : some must exercise their 
intellects and invent; others must execute, 
they must construct instruments, machines, 
and they must take special care to nourish 
certain parts :—either the seat of digestion, 
or the breast, or the head, or the extremi- 
ties which are exhausted by labour, or 
which require to be brought to their ut- 
most force. A child is born into one or 
other of these atates of life; and if he has the 
good fortune to be free from any usheal- 


thy disposition, derived from his parents, tiey 


is, to say the least, surrounded by ageuts 
tending that | ; he is obliged to conforin 
to the same kind of food. 

To this natural progress of the human 
race, the source of a multitude of differen- 
ees and diversities among the individua!s 
which compose it, are added a number of 
other diversities, and other varieties, pro- 
duced by au ivfiaity of new substances 
brought into use by the arts, and by ingen- 
ious discoveries. Greece and Italy brought 
into Europe the fruits of Persia; Alexan- 
dria received from its founder the perfumes 
of the East; the Romans planted vines ip 
Gaul; aud the North beheld its ecclesias- 
tics surround their monasteries with the 
pulse of [taly. The Croisades brought iu 
other novelties. The Medici enriched small 

«republics ; these introduced southern hab:- 
tudes into France, and thereby reigned over 
that country. Spain, Holland, and Eng- 
Jand mingled the productions of the tropics 
with the fish of the North Sea; and Paris 
rules the cookery, the fashions, and the tox 
of the Continent. All these aliments amal- 
gamated ir a thousand different manners, 
and thrown into the circulation of a native 
of the temporate zone—have they possessed 
no detrimental powers ?—Have they in no 
wise promoted that activity peculiar to Eu- 

aus? The seasonings, so varied, so new, 
have they not frequently contributed to isa- 
proved digestion,,and thereby to augmented 
strength? Has not Brandy, too, a liquor 
probably received from the Arabs, under 
certain circumstances yiven spirit to mili- 
tary courage? Have tea and coffee never 
rouzed, never exalted the talents of ordinary 
men? It is, no doubt, from its own inhe- 
rent energies that genius bursts forth, and 
ever wil] burst forth; but, hitherto, perhaps, 
the indirect influence, and the utility of 
physical agents in diffusing civilization, 
more extensively, has not been sufficiently 
estimated. Let us hope that the increased 
vigilance of police exercised-over our 
markets, the researches and experiments 
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actually in progress, on the subject of 
alimentary substances, will eularge our ac- 
quaiutance with their nature, aad euable 


us to dispel whatever they coutain that is, 


hurtful. Although it is difficult to befieve 
that the peculiarities of race and of dispo- 
sition, may be eutirely changed by the in- 
fluence of aliment, yet it is probabic that 
the multiplicity of active ageuis bas contri- 
buted to an increased developement of 
natural powers by facilitating digestion, 
and by exciting the organs of individuals 
devoted to a sedentary Jife, to nicrease 
their powers of assimilating aliments of 
new species ; and that advantage may be 
taken of this in physical education. 

These advantages are accompanied by se- 
rious inconveniencies : the varied coimbi- 
natious of aliments, of beverages, this 
stimulative course of food, sufficiently 
powerful to urge the faculties to greater 
activity and energy, often distress our 
cities by a frightfal preeocity ; children 
consumed by the operation of stimulants,. 
aud fruits rotten ‘ere they be ripe: for 
this reasou should they, especially be 
dreaded in early childhood: recourse must 
be had to the more sedate life of the agri- 
culturist, for the best model of habits to 
be contracted at that age: the uniformity 
of it deserves adoption, because it gives 
solid strength, favourable to the propor- 
tionate growth of the whole person, in all 
its parts. ‘This simple nourishment, this calm 
and unruffied lif, which renders that 
nourisliment profitable, affords the true 
priciples of energy and longevity. 

This extract will acquaint our readers 
with the sentiments of our author, and 
bis manner of expressing tiem. He 
goes on to examine the materials of 
dress, wool—cottou—liven—silk—their 


‘properties, in respect to Warinth, &e. 


He observes, that it was not tll 1554 
that extensive mannfactories of linen 
for popular use, were estabhshed among 
us, in England: that only since that 
time linen his been generally worn, as 
inner garments: what an epoch in the 
history of cleauliness! The construe- 
tion of cities finds its place also. Dr, 
i’. thinks the first great impulse to this 
study was consequent on the Fire of 
London ; the second, was consequent on 
the Plague of Marseilles: since those 
periods, London is more healthy ; Paris 


has followed the example, and the new 


cities in America have perfected the 
system. 
If it were possible, says Dr. F. that pa- 
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reuts could command the lot of their 
posierity, it would be most desirable that, 
deriving their constitutions from healthful 
progenitors, the child should breathe the 
atmosphere of those elevated plains, to 
which natare kas been the most bountiful, 
vod that he might fortify his body amidst 
the moderate enjoyments of « family, living 
frugally oa the fruits of its labour, aftend- 
ing Lim carefully, but without cockering 
him. If, afterwards, he were called to 
settle in a great city, he would flad: there 
many things prepared for his conserva. 
tion; aad the personal streagth, with the 
habits and sentiments strongly reoted ia 
him, would secure him frou a fatal cor- 
ruption. But, amid the thickest forest of 
tall trees, there ave some instances of the 
weak and diminutive: in Olympus, itself, 
that ingevious emblem of the human 
faculties, not every one could wield the 
club of Hercules, or manage with graceful 
dexterity the bow of Apollo. If the choice 
of strength like that of condition and rank 
in life, is not absolutely free, has not hu- 
manity fouud meins to soften the affliction 
of the blind, of the deaf and dumb, and of 
the lame? It is incumbent on the good 
sense of parents to make the best of 
whatever advantages open to their view ; 
and society in enlarging its sphere, has 
created occupation for a thousaud new 
talents, and by dividing the application of 
talents directs them all towards oue com- 
rion purpose, As to thie rest, the most 
valuable inheritance of nian is tlie power 
of changing place, at bis pleasure; by 
constructing commanications, by Comesti- 
cating and training animals, tie means of 
transporting himself from place to place 
are ready: from the most populous cities, 
from the most superb palaces, he may re- 
tire to the fields aud meadows ; aud this 
vicissitude unavoidably restores the equili- 
brium, and establishes a system of com- 
pensation amidst a population incessant!y 
augmenting, and incessantly tending by 
means of continual improvement towards 
perfection :—Nor can he be deprived of 
this power, while he enjoys the faculty of 
walking. 

This faculty of walking, with the ex- 
ercise dependent on it, comes next un- 
der our author's consideration, Among 
other things, he commends the system of 
muscular exercise established in many 
of the schools in Germany, especially in 
that of M, Gutsmuths at Schnepfenthal, 
where, in an area of sevenor eight hun- 
dred feet in length, by about two hundred 
iu width, there are placed swings, cross 
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beams, masts, cords, ditches, machines. 
to exercise the arms, &e. &e. ae 

After haviug exercised his scholars, 
within doors, M. G. leads thens 
along ways filled with various obstacles z 
he causes them to run up and down 
stairs; he bids them walk ufong a plank 
but little elevated ubove a bed of sand, 
on which, if they fall, they eau do them- 
selves no hurt. ‘To walk such a 
barrow pathway, they mst turn out 
their feet, properly. He explains to 
them ihe diilerences between this exere 
cise and their ordinary gait. Children 
of six years old, are instructed in gym- 
nastics somewhat different : they leara 
to inake use of stilts, to walk om cords, 
to dress themselves, standing on cue 
foot, to skate, aud to employ their mus- 
cular powers in various ways. They 
leap from certain heights : they fall om 
one foot, or on beth feet: this they do 
at first with proper caution ; at length 
without fear or apprehension : running, 
swimming, &e. succeed. 

lt will not be supposed, that Dr. P. 
recommends these rough exercises for 
young females : a totally different regi- 
inen governs them: but on this we can- 
not enlarge. The exercises of the di 
ferent senses, Feeling, Seeing, Hearing, 
ke, are mosily common to both sexes. 
in tle course of his remarks on Tasting, 
our Author informs us, that in many 
parts of Germany, the confectioners 
formerly coloured their sugay-plums, 
with verdigris, cinnabar, gata-gutte, 
and even orpiment !—what polsoveus 
substances for the young stomach te ree. 
ceive! The management of the voice, 
the theory of pronunciation, as exeme-. 
plified in the letters of the alphabet, 
with many other subjects, pass under 
the writer’s view. j 

Dr. F.’s observations on the pecue 
liarities of the scuse of sight, arising 
from habitude, in persons differently’ 
circumstaneed, are curious. He des 
scribes the countryman as learning, by: 
exercise, to see to a great distance ; 
while the citizen, having no occasion 
for such lon sight, learns to see more’ 
closely, !e attaches also ap influence 
to the size and colours of bis apart- 
ments, to the sincke, to the fire, that: 


half ihe year is pored over by the. ua-- 
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moving organ ofsense, to the too bril- 
liant ornaments of his rooms, the glitert 
of which, in the Dr's. opinion,contributes 
to increase the number of short sighted 
persons ;—he adds, the reflected light 
of the sun, admitted into obscure clo- 
sets, &c. the reflections of furniture- 
glasses, sometimes double, deceptive, 
and never profitable to the eye: 
then, he asks, whether on the unpractised 
sight, these causes may not produce 
great and lasting effects ? 


The colours chosen for dresses by: 


different nations, afford remarks, The 
lower classes of people, in the south, 
affect a much greater quantity of bril- 
liant scarlet, and glaring yellow, than 
the same classes in the north, Every 
where, the man of cultivated taste, 
prefers mixed colours, less shewy ; his 
eye desires the more delicate shades, 
the more modest, and of course, the 
more tempered, Green hats, our author 
thinks may be useful; as white hats 
may be very hurtful, to the tender eyes 
of a child. 


The last hundred pages of the work 
treat on subjects of the greatest im- 
portance to the individual, now rising 
to maturity, to future life, and to poste- 
rity. But, here our report must close. 
We have every reason to believe the be- 
nevolent intention of the author ; andhis 
countrymen and countrywomen are cer- 
tainly obliged to him for his hints, and 
his instructions. He cannot accom- 
plish all he intends, without deriving 
aid from moral consideratious, and, 
should any attempt a treatise so exten- 
sive and general, among ourselves, we 
conceive, that much stronger emphasis 
is due to these principles; and that many 
corroborations, even of physical ax- 
ioms, may be obtained from the united 
effects of moral and religious .maxiins, 
whose property it is to act, and to pre- 
dominate, where no witness deters from 
transgression, nor any fear of offence 
prevails, except that of offending the 
Almighty. 

Nevertheless,—such is the nature of 
man,—this very principle, fear, is, when 
too much inculcated, the most detri- 
mental of all moral sentiments to the na- 
tural developement of the body and b.- 
dily powers, and it requires the most 


delicate management, That species of 
fear which origiuates in obscurity, that 
which startles at imaginary beings, or 
creatures the mere fictions of fancy, that 
which is sometimes resorted to by way 
of punishment, or with design to in- 
fuse certain moral notions, are means 
ordinarily more dangerous, aud more 
criminal than corporal pains and penal- 
ties, These phantoms become spectres 
which haunt the unhappy wind in future 
life, and those who have been thus ins 
jured theinselves, most commouly injure 
their offspring, and their connectious, by 
the same idle—and worse than idle 
tales. The self command, the recol- 
lection, the judgent, are all annuiled 
by fright. A kind of paralysis supers 
venes,—sight without secing,—hearing 
without comprehending,—a rigidity of 
the figure, —a suspended respiration,—in- 
terrupted pulsalion---a state of living 
death, results from the sentiment of fear 
improperly excited, and incautiously di- 
rected, 

From this description, we deduce the 
necessity of engaging the young mind, 
in the deligatiul exercises of Religion, 
fhe ‘* ways of pleasantuess,” are as 
different as possible, irom the thorny 
paths of superstiion, True it is, that 
those who are  tinctured 
with this vice of tle wind, very rarely 
own themselves guilty of it; and much 
good advice may be thrown away on 
them. Happy the children whose pa- 
rents have been themselves exemplary, 
cheerful, pious, content and atiectionate, 
May they transfer the example,and per- 
petuate it! A more benevelent wish 
ean scarcely be formed, in favour of the 
present rising generation, and of pos- 
terity to the most distant ages. 


Researches about Atmospheric Phae- 
nomena, With a Series of Engravings 
iilustrative of the Modifications of the 
Clonds, &c. By Thomas Forster, F.L.S. 
Baidwia, Cradock, aud Joy, London. 
Price 16s. 6d. 1815. 

Meteorology considered as a subject of 
amusement seems to have some advantages 
over many other pursuits; insomuch as it 
may be studied, aud will afford interest in 
places unfavourable to the cultivation of 
other scicnces. The botanist, who de- 
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lights in the diversification of nature exhi- 
bited in the endless variety of the forms 
and colours of flowers ; or the naturalist, 
who finds amusement iv contemplating 
the habits of animals, and the adaptation 
of the structure of each to its mode of life, 
cannot indu'ge their inclination except m 
habitubie countries, or where vegetetion 
and itfe abound. Put ou the barren moun- 
tain’s rugged vertex, in the uniform gloom 
ofthe desert, or on the trackless surface of 
the ocean, we may view the isteresting 
eicctrical operations which are yoing on 
above, manifested in the formation and 
changes of the clouds, which bear water 
in huge masses from place to place, or 
throw it down in torrets on the earth 
and waters; occasionally creating whiri- 
winds and water-spouts; or producing the 
brilliant plaenomena of meteors and of 
lightning ; and constantly ornamenting the 
sky with the picturesque imagery of co- 
loured clouds and golden haze. The at- 
mosphere and its phaenomena are every 
where, and thunder rolis, and rainbows 
glitter in all conceivable situations, aud we 
may view them whether it may be our jot 
to dwell in the frozeu countries of polar ice, 
in the mild climates of the temperate zone, 
or in the parched regions which lay more 
immediately under the path of the sun. 


Allowing for defects in Gramma- 
tical correctness, this proposition is 
generally true; and the well-instructed 
eye net only perceives the atmos; heric 
variations as they occur in nature, but 
enjoys them. They offer the most 
suiking beauties ; they dehght the 
mind, while they captivate the sight ; 
and the sky, which to the ignorant aud 
the heedless is barren, is any thing but 
barren to cvnsiderate and intelligent 
observers, 

We doubt, much, however, whether 
Mr, Forster does net greatly over-rate 
the accuracy ct the autients, when he 
supposes them to have studied Atmos- 
pherie Phaenomena, with that inflexible 
attention to knowledge of their causes, 
which distinguishes modern  philoso- 
phers. ‘The more obvious meteors they 
knew, aud they considered ; but their 
notions of their origin were for the moat 
part, very confused ; while those opera- 
tions of nature, which were not obvious, 
might he occasionally suspected, but, 
by what means, or what instruments, 
they could be explained or developed, 
does net 
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Quitting that part of the subject, 
however, we must express our approba- 
tion of every attempt to render any por- 
tion of the history of nature more cor- 
rect, as to principle, or more popular as 
to practice. We say, popular; for it 
so happens, that more learning that falls 
to the share of our peasauts, and sailors, 
is necessary to understaud the propricty 
of those terms in which the nature and 
forms of clouds and their mod fications, 
are described in this elementary trea- 
tise. The science will never be per- 
feet, till those who by their pursuits 
are mest abroad in the air, shall be 
enabled to embedy their remaiks in 
language intelligible to themselves, aud 
to those of their own rank, 

Mr. F. adopts the theory and nomen- 
elature of his friend Mr. Howard 
which are well enough for the learned, 
Clouds, says he, are distinguished by 
seven modifications, the pecntiarilies of 
which seem to be caused by the agency 
of electricity :” these he calls the Cirrus, 
or thin vapour that floats in all direc~ 
tions, has generally the most elevation, 
and is affecte! by every varying wind : 
the Cumulus, or more convex aggregate > 
of watery particles, assuming more or 
less of a conical form : belonging to the 
lower atmosphere, and presenting the 
shape and appearance of mountains : 
the Stratus, which is the lowest of 
clouds, and the under surface of which 
usually rests on the earth, or on the 
water. As clouds seldom long retain 
their figure and elevation, it is clear 
that these by junction or separation may 
furm infinite varieties ; such as—the 
Cirro-C'umulus, and the Cirro-Stratus 
—ihe Cunulo-Stratus, &e. 


Beside these, the Nimbus, which 
discharges rain, demands particular at- 
tention, Whether Mr. F. be correct iu 
saying, that “the drops or streams of 
rain, acquire magnitude, by inoseula- 
tion in falling, in their progress to the 
earth,” may be doubted : for, if we 
rightly recollect Dr, Derham’s experi- 
went, made by pouring pails ot water, 
from various heights in St. Paul's 
Church, it was then found, that the 
larger drops were received from the. ° 
lowest elevation, while from the extreme 


an the body of water was divided 
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by the resistance of the air into a fine 
shower, and reached the ground, in the 
form of a scarcely percepuble dew. 

Whoever has rambled among moun- 
tains, has seen the vapours rise from 
the earth, soon after it was visited by 
the sun’s rays ; and, if bis patience has 
been sufficiently prolonged, he has seen 
these same mists rise iuty the air and 
become clouds ; he has seen these same 
clouds moved by a gentle wind, seck the 
mountain’s side and descend in rain, or 
shower : aud sometimes, but very rarely, 
after haviug lasted the whole day, obey 
the cooling influence of eveniag, aud 
again desecnd, in dew. 

But, these effects must be watched 
for; and as ouly the common people, 
agriculturists, shepherds, &e. have 
such opportunitics, we cannot but wish 
that they should be enabled to comimn- 
nicate their observations, without dif- 
ficulty or deception. Mr. F. laments 
that there are ne words in cemmon use, 
for colours, which are sufficiently ex- 
pianatory, and we lament the same in 
reference to farms. On this, we shall 
hear our authe: : 

Clouds, as is well known, refract and 
reflect a great variety of benutiful Guts, the 
shades of which vavy according to the:r re- 
lative position with respect fo the sun; but 
the colour scems also to depen’ on the 
kind of cloud’, ead the degree of its den- 
sitv. ‘The cirrostratus shows the most 
beautiful and varied colours. Different 
shades of purple, crimson, lake, aud sear- 
let, are tle most common. The haze, 
with a horizoctal sun, refracts different 
colours at different tines: yellow, orange, 
more or less of a golden hue, red, aud lake, 
are the most commen; sometimes I have 
seen the haze retract a brownish colour. 
The colour varies upwards; sometines | 
have seen several colours in the haze. Par- 
ticulars of which way be found tm my jour- 
nalin Philos. Magaz. ‘Tie colour of ciouds 
should alweys be poled dowa in metcoro- 
Jogical journals, as also the particular mo- 
Gification in which the cOlours appear. I 
have voticed that cirri, cirrocumuli, &c. 
at different times different colours, 
though in nearly the saine situation with 
respect to the sun. 

I have often seen the nubecule of cirro- 
cumulus forming in beds here and there, 
about the tine of sunset: highly tinged 
with crimson or with vermilliou ; colours 
which more often affect the cirrostratus, 


and uufrequently the cirrus. 
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There is one curious circumstance wor- 
ihy of notice with respect to the refraction 
of colour in clouds. We often notice the 
light clouds, cirrostrati for example, which 
shew fine colours just above the set sun 
and near to the horizon at a time when 
they either do not appear at all over head, 
or do not there refract.any colours. | If it 
were ouly from one place that these clouds 
were seen near the western horizon, we 
might suppose that they were local, but 
as all over large tracts of country the same 
eppearances would be seen probably at 
the same time, we must conclude that the 
modification of cloud is existing every 
where about, but that a particular angle 
with respect tothe sun is necessary to its 
being visible, or appearing as a coloured 
cloud. 

We do not find, that Mr. F. has no- 
tieed that beautiful progress of the pris- 
matic colours, which appears in some 
evenings, opposite to the setting sua. 
It certainly indicates fine weather for 
the following day ; and the next morn- 
ing, ofien, is a repetition of the same 
progress, 1m an Inverse order, 

Haviug touched on the weather, we 
proceedto say, that it forms consi- 


) derabie article in the present volume. 


Mr. P. derives indications from beth 
animals aud plants. As animals by 
thew predictive actions have hereto- 
jove contributed to the amusement of 
our readers, weshall now insert wecat 
this writer observes about plants. The 
article might be greatly enlarged; as 
oi who are acquainted with the labours 
of Linnaeus, have been fully convinced. 


Of Prognosticks of Weather, taken from the 
Observance of Plants and Flowers, &c. 


In the ceeconomy of nature we find that 
plants, like animals, adapt their motions 
to their wants: some expand their flowers 
to the sun, and close them at eveutide; 
othersexpand their flowers iu the evening, 
open before rain, or perform various-other 
functions, the result of theiy particular na- 
tures, aud to which the varying states of 
the atmosphere are specific stimuli. From 
an accurate and constant observance of 
these many prognosticks of the ensuin 
weather have been deduced; of which 1 
insert the following, rather on aceount of 
their popularity, than because I have no- 
ticed many of them-myself. 

Chickweed has been said to be an ex- 
cellent weatherguide: when the fiower 
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expands freely, no rain will fall for many 
hours ; if itso coutinucs open, no rain for 
along time need be feared. In showery 
days the flower appears half concealec, 
and this state may be regarded as indica- 
tive of showery weather; when it is en 
tively shut we may expect a raiuy day. 

if the flowers of the Siberiau sowthistle 
remain open all night, we may expect rain 
next day. 

Uefore showers the trefoil contracts its 
leaves, 2s does the convolyulus and mans 
other piatits. 

Lord Bacon observes that the trefoil has 
its stalk more ercet against rain. 

There are many plauts whose flowers 
are opened at particular periods of the day, 
as the tregopogon porrifoiium and pratense ; 
which open their flowers eartier or later, 
according to the state of the weather. 

Lord Bacon mentions a small red flower, 
growing in stubble fields, called by the 
country people wincopipe, which if it 
opens in the morning ensures us a fine 
dav. 

To these, the closing of the flowers of 
the pimperne!, and numerous other prog- 
nosticks, night be added, but it would 
swell this section beyond its liuits. 

From prognosticks of the weather to 
prognosticks of the seasons is an easy 
transition, There be no doubt of 
the influeuce of temperature on the nu- 
merous tribes of birds of passage. 
Amsong these the swallow is most ge- 
nerally known among us, because she 
frequents our dwellings, and retains a 
foudness for her former hanuts: so that, 
most natious give her a-place among 
their proverbs, Says Mr. F. ina Note, 

It is remarkable, that most couutries 
havea similar proverb relating to the swal- 
low's acciceutal appearance before its usua! 
time. The Greeks lave Mia tag 
the Letius, Uua hirando von faci 
ver; the French, Une hiroucelle ne fait 
pas prinicms; the Germans, Cine 
sthivalbe macht Eetnen fruling; the 
Duich, Een swaluw maakt geen zomer; 
the Sweces, En svala gor ingen soinmar ; 
the Spanish, Uuo goloudrina no hace ve- 
rano; the Italians, Una rondine non ta 
primavera; and the Puglish, One swailow 
doth not make a summer. 

Electricity, no doubt, has great ef- 
fect on the atmosphere: the formation 
and discharge of lightning froin the 
clouds, is a demonstrative proof, and a 
violent iustance, of it; but there are 


Atmospheric Phaenomena. 


By T. Forster, F.L.S. 
others, more lasting, perhaps, more in- 
fluential. Mr. F. thinks he has disco 
vered symptoms, even among the clouds, 
of that state of atmospheric disorder, by 
which the health of Valetadinarians, uf 
not of the more robust, may be greatly 
afivcted. A kind of weather, says 
he, which appears to be remarkably 
unwholeseme is characterized by all the 
clouds haviay confused mdctinite edges.” 


In peop'e of what are called nervous 
and susceptible coustitutions, | have fre- 
quenatiy noticed a remerkable variety in the 
appearance of the hoirs on the head: they 
have appeared, at times, duninished in 
quantity: et others, superabandaut. I 
have examined them carefwly, in each of 
their states, and found thew apperent di- 
miuulion to cousist ia the shofis themscives 
becoming smatier, dryer, losiug their tea- 
sion, and lying ia closer contact. was 
once inclined to attribufe their closer con- 
tact toa diminution oftheir eectricity, by 
which they would become tess mutually 
repulsive: this, however, Coes uot seem 
sufficient to account for their decrease ia 
size. The shait may possibly be organized 
throughout, and its eniergeme:t may be | 
caused by anincreased action of its vessels ; 
there may also be an aeriform perspiration 
into its cavity, on an increase of which it 
niay be more distended: and the increased 
size and teusion cf the shaft may result 
from the co-cperstious of these two causes, 
The increased size, strength, and tension of 
the hair, appear to accompany health, 
while the opposite state seems to be con- 
nected with disorder. sympathies be- 
tweeu the skin auc the stomach bove heey 
freqneut!y ‘adverted to by physiologists; 
the skin bas been fcund to be aiter- 
ately dry and hot, moist and hot, dry ard 
cold, and moist aud cod; and these va- 
ricties have attributed to varieties in 
a state of the stomach, between which and 
the skia a very directsvmpatiy is believed 
to exist’ Dut the varieties in the apnear- 
ence of the hair do not appear to have been 
noticed, | have observed, that small doses 
of mercury have changed the appearance 
of the hair very soon after their adminis- 
tration. From bemwy floccid, ery, and 
small, it has become teuse, stione, and 
woister. Now mercury inerease an 
aérifurm perspiration into the ervity of the 
shaft, if such an one exist; it may also rec- 
tify a disordere | state of the digestive or- 
gans, aud, by that means, cause a strorger 
aud more healthy action of the vascular 
system, aud of the vesse.s of the hair among 
the rest. [think it by no means follows 
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@iat hairs are not vascular, because we 
cannot demonstrate their vessels. Ou this 
subject, [ think, we may reason thus: if 
allnourishment be effected by the action 
of vessels, it follows, either that there 
must be some vessels not nourished at 
all, or that vascularity must exteud ad in- 
finitum. Can we demonstrate those small 
arteries which ramify in the conts of, and 
nourish the smallest vasa vasorum? Such 
reflections as these ought to prevent our 
denying organization to any part of aliviug 
body, even to the cuticle or the ename! 
of the teeth. 

These symptoms may, properly 
enough, form part of the prognostics, or 
diagnostics, in some diseeses; but, while 
judicious Physicians will, certainly, not 
overlook the general staie of the wea- 
ther, it may be téared that the weaker 
part of the profession, mey carry the 
notion to excess, and amuse rather Cian 
cure their patients, should the practice 
of consulting the electrie state of the 
clouds become fashionable. What has 


While, therefore, we feel ourscives 
obliged to report, that some things iu 
this volume stand in uecd of additional 
evidence, and others seem to contradict 
our experience, we are, neverihcless, 
glad that the public has.so far patronized 
Mr. F.’s labours, as to award him the 
honours of a second edition; which, if 
we rightly recollect the former, bears 
marks of sensible improvement. The 
nature of atmosoherical phenomena, 
the forms of clouds, of halos, of 
cireles, of shooting stars, &c. are ex- 
emplified ina pleasing set of plates; 
which contcibute cxsentially, to a cor- 
rect understanding of the Treatise. 

*,* it may amuse some of our readers 
to be told of green skies: but, the faet_ 
is no less true ; and may frequently 
be seen over the city of Londo. Asitis 
not observed over other great cities on 
the Continent, some have suspected 
that it is occasioned’ by the sulphureous 
gas arising frém the linmense quantity 
of coal consumed in London, in the win- 
ter season, when it is most remarkable, 
‘The fact deserves atteniion ; .and even 
experiment. For, what effects may 
not follow on the human constitution 
which inhales this vapour day after day, 
and all day long ? 


The Field of Waterloo, A Poem. By 
Walter Scott, Esq. Third Edition. 8vo. 
Price 5s. Edinburgh, printed. Long- 
man and Co. London. 1815. 


This Poem offers no fair subject for 
criticism. The action is not that of an 
iliad : the machinery admits not the in=- 
tervention of deities: intricacies of plot 
there are none; and plain matter of 
fact, is the whole that even a Poet can 
discover in this memorable event, A> 
whole campaign comprised in a single 
action, a total rout and destruction of 
the enemy, in one hard fought battle, 
is matter for a Gazette, but not for a 
Poem; it might aspire to the honour of 
forming an Episode, or of filling up one 
book in a larger history; but mere so- 
lid impregnable valour repelling every 
shock, and at length becoming assailant 
ip its turn, isthe whole that is farnish- 
ed by the decisive Field of Waterloo. 

And to render the task more difficnit, 
the scene is too near us, and the time is 
too recent, to allow of poetic liberties. 
We know too much: we twill not be 
deceived: we adhere to truth, in our 
memories, let the Poet say whatever his 
Muse commands 

And yet,—the British Patriot delights 
to trace the glories gained by his, coun- 
try, when her -foree has been set in 
opposition to that of the remorseless ad- 
veuturer, whose schemes all ended 
here. The burning sands of Egypt saw 
his Invincibles pay the price of their 


temerity, with their lives. The walls of” 


Acre saw the proud foe cowr with dis- 
traction at the ruin of his hopes; and 
wherever he has met the British ban- 
ner, it has been to endure mortification, 
and to suffer the agonies of unequivocal 
disappointment. His course was stop- 
ped by the British arms, when he would 
have been Emperor of the East: his 
career closed, when he encountered Bri- 
tish bravery in the West; and bis hosts 
tied before that enemy, over whom he 
never yet could boast a triumph. He 


was not now defeaied by the elements : | 


the penetrating frosts were not his foes: 
neither were the terrors of winter the 
opponents from which he escaped. The 
man who had evaded the suffocating 
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heats of the torrid zone, who had saved 
himself, and himself only, from the tem- 
pest of the rude North, uow slinks away 
once more, by flight, from the terrors 
of the British bsyonet, and flies with all 
the rapidity of despair, to seek security 
in distance, 

Of these striking contrasts Mr. Scott 
avails himself nothing: a mere allusion 
escapes him; and that is all, He de- 
scribes the Plain of Waterloo in its 
peaceful state, before the action; he 
examines it, after the dreadful combat ; 
he ‘hears the din ef battle bray ;’’ and 
he recounts some of the circumstances 
attending it. tle could not but confer 
the meed of praise on those heroes on 
whom all the world has agreed to cen- 
ter its applause : nor could he withhold 
the tear of honour from the brave, or of 
sympathy from their friends and relae 
tives. It is to the immortal honour of 
our country, that the sympathies of 
huwan life, are in full vigour among us ; 
that not an individual of our gallant de- 
fenders falls unwept; that those who 
enjoy safety feel the price at which their 
safety is purchased ; and that survivors 
even while bedewed in tears, ask if he 
whom they lament, “fell honowrably”? . . 
Were his wounds in front As 
thy trophy, or thy bier,” was the 
charge of the Spartan matron, when 
she delivered his shield to her son: aud 
many a British matron has felt more 
thaa Spartan patrictism, when told that 
her affectionate remembrance was all 
that remained to her, of a hero who fel! 
at Waterloo, 

Mr. #cott apologises for the imper- 
fection of his poem, by describing it as 
a hasty composition, during a-short tour 
on the Continent: but, he places its 
best vindication jn its purpose of assist- 
ing the Waterloo Subseription. 

The intention might recommend an 
inferior production : in reading it we 
lose sight of the poet, and discover ouly 
the patriot. The man has been too 
full—too powerfully affected by what he 
saw and heard ;~the bard shrunk from 
the reality of the scene, and merged m 
the man. A specimen may justify this 
opinion. 

After having described the anxieties 
ef the city of Brussels, as the wounded 


were conveyed to it, the poet adverts to 
Napoleon, who, in security limsell, 
urged his army to the most desperate 
efforts, 


xX. 
“ On! On!” was still his stern exclaim ; 
 Confrout the battery’s jaws of dame ! 
“ Rush on the level?d gun ! 
“ My steel-clad cuirassiers, advance ! 
“ Each Hulan forward with his lance, 
“ My Guard—my chosen—charge for France, 
“ France and Napoleon !” 
Lond answer'd their aceclaiming shout, 
Greeting the mandate which sent out 
Their bravest «ud their best to dare 
The fate their leader shuun’d to share. 
But HeE,* inis couutry’s sword and shield, 
Still iu the battle-front reveal’d, 
Where danger fiercest swept the field, 
Came like a beam of light, 
In action prompt, in sentence bricf— 
“ Soldiers, stand firm,” exclaim’d the Chief, 
_ “© England shall tell the fight!” 
XI. 
On came the whirlwiud—like the last 
But fiercest sweep of tempest blast— 
On came the whirlwind—steel-gieams broke 
Like lightning threugh the roHing smoke, 
The war was waked anew, 
Three hundred cannon-mouths rear’d loud, 
Aud from their throats, with flash and cloud, 
Their showers of iron threw. 
Beneath their fire, in full career, 
Rush’d on the ponderous cuirassier, 
The lancer couch’d his ruthless spear, 
And hurrying as to havock near, 
The Cohorts’ eagles flew. 
In one dark torrent broad aud strong, 
The advancing onset roli’d along, 
Forth harbinger’d by fierce acclaim, 
That from the shroud of smoke and flame, 
Peal’d wildly the imperial name, 
X11. 
But on the British heart were lost 
The terrors of the charging host ; 
For not an eye the storm that view’d 
Charged ite proud glance of fortitude, 
Nor was one forward footstep staid, 
As dropp’d the dying and the dead. 
Fast as their ranks the thunders tear, 
Fast they renew’deach serried square ; 
And ow the wounded and.the slain 


* The Duke of Wellington, 
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Closed their Ciminish’d files again, 
Till from their line searce spears’ lengths three, 
Emergiug from the smoke they see 
Helmet and plume and paneply,— 
Then waked their fire at once! 
Each musketeer’s revolving knell, 
As fast, as regularly fell, 
As wheu they practise to display 
Their discipline on festal day. 
Then down went helm aud lance, 
Down were the eagle hanners sent, 
Down reeliog steeds and riders went, 
Corslets were picreed, and pennons rent ; 
And to augment the fray, 
Wheel'd against their staggering flauks, 
The English horsemen’s foaming ranks 
Forced their resistless way. 
Then to the musket knell succeeds 
The clash of swords—the neigh of steeds 
As plighs the smith his clanging trade, 
Against the cuirass rang the blade ; 
Aud while amid their close array 
The well-served cannon rent their way, 
And while amid their scatter’ band 
Raged the fierce rider's bloody brand, 
Recoil’d in common rout and fear, 
Lancer and guard and cuirassier, 
Horsemen and foot,—a mingled host, 
The leaders fallen, their standards lost. 
Then WeiLineton! thy piercing eye 
This crisis caught of destiny— 
The British host had stood 
That morn ‘gainst charge of sword and lance 
As their own ocean-rocks held stance, 
But when thy voice had s:id,** Advance !” 
They were their ocean’s food.— 
O Thou, whose inauspicious aim 
Hath wrought thy host tkis hour of shame, 
Think’st thou thy broken bands will bide 
The terrors of yon rushing tide ? 
Or will thy Chosen brook to feel 
The British shock of ley ll'd steel ? 
Or dost thou turn thine eye 
Whrre coming squadrons gleam afar, 
And fresher thuuders wake the war, 
Andother standards fly 
Thivk not that in you columns, file 
Thy conquering troops from distant Dyle— 
Is Blucher yet unknown ? 
Or dwells not in thy memory still, 
(Beard frequent in thine hour of ill) 
What notes of hate and vengeance thrill 
in Prussia’s trumpet 


What yet remains ?>—shall it be thine 
To head the reliques of thy line 
Inone dread effort more ?— 
The Roman lore thy leisure loved, 
And thou can'st tell what fortuve proved 
Th.t Chieftain, who, of yore, 
Awhbition’s dizzy paths essay’d, 
Aad with the gladiator’s aid 
For empire enterprized— 
He stood the cast his rashness play'd, 
Left not the victims he had made, 
Dug his red grave with his own blade, 
Aud on the field he lost was laid, 
Abhorr’'d—but not despised. 


All the world knows that Napoleon 
was the wiser man, and has closed his 
career by a couduct and deportment 
worthy of himself. The present age 
does him justice: future ages will not 
recall the verdict. The notes added to 
this slight poem ars acceptable, as they 
are accounts obtained on the spot, and 
every anecdote will find its place ina 
complete history of these eventful days, 
We particularly distinguish the follow 
ing: 

The fate their leader shunn'd to share —p.21. 


It has been reported that Buonaparte 
charged at the head of his guards at the last 
period of this dreadful conflict. ‘This, 
however, is not accurate. He came down, 
indeed, to a hollow part of the high road 
leading to Charleroi, within less than a 
quarter of a mile of the farm of La Haye 
Sainte, one of the poiuts most fiercely dis- 
puted. he harangued the guards, 
oud informed them that his preceding ope- 
ratious had destroyed the British infantry 
and cavalry, and that they had only to sup- 
port the fire of the artillery, which they 
were to attack with the bayonet. This ex- 
hortation was received with shouts of Vive 
Empercur, which were heard over all our 
line, and Jed to au idea that Napoleou was 
charging in person. But the guards were 


led on by Ney; nor did Buovaparte ap-. 


proach uearer the scene of action than the 
spot already mentioned, which the rising 
benks on each side rendered secure from 
all such balls as did not eome in a straight 
line. He witnessed the earlier part of the 
battle from places yet more remote, parti- 
cularly from an observatory which had 
been placed there by the King of the Ne- 
therlands, some weeks before, for the pur- 
pose of surveying the country.* It is uot 


* The mistakes conceruing this olser- 


vatory have been mutual. The English sup- 
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meant to infer from these particulars that 
Napoleon shewed, on that memorable oc- 
casion, the least deficiency in personal 
courage ; on the contrary, he evinced the 
greatest composure aud presence of mind 
during the whole action, But itis no less 
true that report has erred in ascribing to 
him any desperate efforts of valour ior re- 
covery of the baitic; and if is remarkable 
that during the whole carnage, wone of his 
suite were either killed or wounded, where- 
as scarcely of the Duke of Wellington's 
personal attendants escaped uuhurt. 

This corrects an error into whieh a 
Freach, writer, an eye-witness of the 
battle, has inadvertently fallen. 


The fallow:ng anecdote is extremcly 
characteristic :— 

England wiil tell the fight.—p. 21. 

Ip riding up toa regiment which was 
hard pressed, the Duke called (o the men, 
Soldiers, We must never be beat—whiat 
will they say in England?’ It is needless 
tu say how this appeal was answered. 

As piiesthe smith his clanging trade, 

Against the curass rang the blade.—p, 24. 

A private soldier of the 95th regiment 
compared the sound which took place iin- 
mediately upou the British cavairy niug- 
ling with those of the euemy, to “a tou- 
sand (inkers at work: mending polsand kei- 
tles.” 

This last particular reminds us of a 
passage in old Froissart, who describing 
a battle in Flanders between certain 
knights, and an insurgent army, uses 
the same similitude. 

But, we are especially gratified by an 
assurance of our author, that the French 
guards did not stand the terrors of the 
British charge: we doubt not, but Mr. 
Scott affirms this on geod anthority ; 
and if it be true, it decides the relative 
prowess of the two countries at once. 
It is certain that on several occasions 
the French troops have broke before the 
British bayonet; yet, we did expect, 
that the Imperial Guards would have 
stood one conflict at least; and would 
have attacked, rather than have been 
attacked, by those whom they affected 
to despise as ignorant in the use of 
arins. 


posed it was erected for the use of Buowa- 
piurte; auda French writer affirms it was 
constructed by the Duke of Wellington. 
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Or will thy Chosen brook to feet 
‘the British Shock of levell'd siecl.—p. 26. 


No persuasion or authority could prevail 
upou the French troops to stand the shock 
of the bayonet. ‘Phe tmperial guards, in 
particular, hardly stood tii the 
were withio thirty yards ofthem, although 
the Prench author, already quoted, bas put 
into their mouths the magnawiuous seati- 
‘Phe guards never yield—they 
die.” The same author bas covered the 
plateau, or entiuence of St. Jeau, which 
formed the British position, with redoubts 
aud eitrenchments which sever had an ex- 
istence. As the narrative, which is in 
many respects curious, was writte by aa 
eye-witiess, be was probably geceived by 
the appearance of a road and ditch which 
runs wioug paitefthe hill [t may be alse 
eutioved, in criticising this work, that tbe 
writer states the Chateau of Hougamont 
to have been carried by the Preach, al- 
though it was resolutely and successfully 
defended during the whole action. ‘The 
enemy, indeed, possessed themselves of the 
wood by which it ts surrounded, and at 
length sect tire to the house itseif; but the 
British (a detachment of the Guards, ander 
the command of Colonel Macdonnel, and 
afterwards of Colouel tieme,) made good 
the garden, and thus preserved, by their 
desperate resistunce, the post whieh co- 
vered the retarn of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’'s right flank. 

The nearest resemblance to the bat- 
tle of Waterloc, ea which any thing, 
deserving the name ef a Poew, has been 
constructed, is the action at Blenbeim 
under the Dukeot Marlborongh. Thut 
did not lead to such important and cons 
elusive consequences, yet the merit of 
his ** Campaign” was favourahle to the 
reputation and reward of Addison, Mr, 
Scatt has obtained sueb fast bold of the 
public inind, that by some extraordi- 
nary ¢ffort only cau he increase bis re- 
putation : and reward be does not seek, 
in the preseut instance. He finds am- 
ple remmurration in this exercise of the 
powers of his Muse—in an opportusity 
of complitsenting the Duehess of Wel- 
lington—in composing av of 
patriotism which pasterity will read 
with interest, in coninbating as- 
sistance to that National Fuad whieh 
stands without a rival among all the 
people of the earth. 
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An Authentic Narrative of the Cam- 
poign of 1815, comprising a Circumstan- 
tial Detail of the Battle of Waterioo.— 
By a Staff Officer in the French ermy. 
pp. 52. Colburn, Loudon. 1815. 
WE are glad to see this little pam- 
phiet: little, but instructive. The des- 
cription of the batile of Waterloo, gives 
by Buonaparte, was a mixture o: truth 
and falsehood, The account of what be 
saw, related by Marshal Ney, was the 
nearest to matter of fact, so far as he 
kuew the proceedings of the day ; but, 
occupied by his own duties he could net 
witness the whole. The narration of the 
Duke of Weilington was distivet, but 
modest; that of the Spanish G-encvrai, 
who accompanied him, was explicit, but 
not descriptive; and that of the Prus- 
siaus was too late in the day of action te 
inclade all that tie patriot reader desires 
to know. The pamphlet before us adds 
to our information. It isthe production 
of a French officer, who had good eppor- 
tunities of observation, and who, as a man 
of sense, is qualified to oliserve. 

“That the plot which brought back 
Ngpo eon to France was well laid, aud 
ably conducted, need not be denied.— 
That it was considerably anticipated, be- 
fore all parts of the vast machine could 
be brought into action, we have every 
reason to believe ; this anticipation would 
have proved tatal to it, had not evenis 
given the decisive blow ; but, we believe, 
that the best informed persous expected 
at least a summer full of wars aad blood- 
shed, wearing away human life, and, at 
the close, affording a sum total greatly 
exceeding that which has by one gigan- 
tie etiort, deeply affected our country 
from end to end. The previous steps to 
this issue, are not, in our opinion, dis- 
tinctly before the world, as yt. They 
are concealed, for reasons, which will be 
variously judged on, wheu they are dis- 
closed. 

Buonaparte, says our author, entered 
the palace of the Tuilleries—secretly— 
amidst the gloom of night—and amidst 
the apprehensions of the citizens, The 
soldiery were his friends; but not the 
nation. When the knowledge that the 
European powers were arming, penetra- 


ted the veil of police contradiction, ‘the 


bum at the moment he discovered thre ene- 


excessive bappiness he had promised, 
gradually vanished, and all, who had a 
thought for their country, felt that their 
Haleyon days were over:—the honour of 
possessing Napoleon was to be purchased 
at the price of universal war. 

Aiter presenting to the deluded Parise. 
iens a farce, not half so entertaining asi 
they might see any day, for a few sons, 
at auy one of their Theatres, the heroof 
the piece set off for the North, to’ join 
his army ; and on the fifteenth of June 
at day break, he fell hke lightuing on 
the Prussian posts. tf this Officer b 
correct in saying “The presence o 
Buonaparte electrified the Freuch troops: 
tosucha degree that they rushed on the 
enemy without drawing a trigger, and, 
cLarged so furiously that their first shock 
was iresistible’—then is their recoil 
from the charge of the British, on the 
itth, the strongest of all possible trig. 
butes paid to British valour, 

That the Prussians on the 16th were 
somewhat surprised, is very credible ; 
and that they were overpowered, adinits 
of no doubt : but the rage of their troaps 
was highly wrought, and their resist- 
ance was awfully obstinate. That of adi- 
vision of the English army, at the same 
time, was still more formidable ; and 
the French were even beaten back. On 
the 17th the English masked their re- 
treat with so much skill, that after 
speuding hours in reconnottering, Buo- 
naparte found himself deceived, He 
teaved, however, that they should es- 
cape him—that they should flee to their 
-hips—that he should see no more of 
them. He mistook his men; and his 
mistake was fatal. He pursued them 
nll night. ; 

It was adreadfu) night. The rain fell in 
torrents, and was most oppressive to the 
troops, asthey were in the midst 
of mire, and not having had time to con- 
struct any tensporary shelter. 

Day light having appeared, the French 
took their arms, aud were surprised to per- 
ceive that the English not ouly remained 
where they had been the night before, but 
appeared as if resolved to defend their 
position. Buonaparte, who had been afraid 
that they would escape curing the night, 
was much pleased at fiuding them when 
he awoke, and not being abie to restrain 
his transport, said to some persoug near 
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my: Ah, have tem, Uien—ihese English!” 

Without fariher consideretious ud with 
that impradent eagerness Which cousitfucs 
one of his characteristics, he summeo: oo 
co.amns which had bette in the vear, end 
without wicrimation, without 
knowing ciher the posite: or streugth of 
the evemy, withont thot the 
Prussian army was suiicient!. kept. ta 
check by General Grouchy's corps, be re- 
soived ou mumedciate oftack. 

The French avny, which consisted of 

four corps of infantry, the guar's included, 
aud three corps of cavalry, might coutau a 
hundred and twealy tiousund effective men, 
and was assemnbied towards ten o'clock, on 
the heights pafalic! to those occupied by 
the Sugtish. 
‘The position, thus taken up by the Duke 
of Welungton, was in front of Watertoo, 
where hie Grace had fixed ins head quor- 
ters. crossed the high rends frou Char- 
leroi and Nivelle. His tefi commiunigated 
with Prince Blacher at Wavre ibrough 
QOihaim. 

Scarcely were the French troops formed, 
when Buonwparte, who had taken his sia- 
tion on a hifi not fir from a farm-house at 
which he slept, seut orders to beyin the 
attack. ‘He waiked to ard fro wth his 
arias folded ove; his breast, at a short dis- 
jance from his staff. “The weader was 
stormy, and coutiuued so through the day. 

The second corps was statioued on the 
Jeft, and marched against the firm of 
Hougoumont. The first rested its left en 
the road, and moved on the centre The 
sixth held to the right. The guards were 
in reserve on the heights. The cavairs 
was divided, and fixed at diferent points; 
but ifs strongest coiumns occupied the two 
wiugs, and particularly the right wing. 

Towards noon, the first discharge of 
cannon took place from the French line, 
and a large body of riflemen were dispatch- 
ed to begin the actiou. ‘The left vigorously 
attached the farm of Hongoumont, the 
buildings upon which had been en:battled 
by the Luglish soldiers, who defended 
them with excessive obstinacy, Battahous 
and squadrons moved, at the same time, 
agaiust the main army, which was posted 
in the rear of this farm, and continnally 
sent reinforcements thither. After fight- 
ing about an hour, the English seemed to 
give way a little, and the French pressed 
forward. ‘The artillery was advanced in 
front of the line, aud the columns followed 
it. 

A strong force was soon afterwards sent 
to carry Mount St. Jean at the point of the 
bayonet, while the cavalry of the wings 
debouched and made a charge at the places 


which appeared icast defended. The result 
of the maueuvre wos awaited with impa- 
tionce, ifs success was considered certain; 
but this was seterded hy the obstinate ef- 
fortswhich the oe de to hold the vil- 
feces thet covered ugs. iaces- 
santly sent battslious towards the farm of 
Hougoumout aid tha of Gie brave-Sainte, 
Which our cavelry severs! dispersed 
but these villages, (hough sssused without 
iniermssion, and a vigour never 
equaled, were sill defended. Impotient 
at vot betugrab'e to drive the troops out of 
Hougoumont, whieh occu; icd the build- 
ings, Beonepirte detcrarived to direct his 
main five thither, At the some time. he 
sent fresh troops against the Haye-Sainte, 
which seized it after a very long end 
saugninary contest. At every poiut, the 
one fought against the other with equal 
artour, and the artillery made frightful 
liavoc. 

‘The points, at which the two English 
wings had taken their station, having beeu 
carried, the Preach army passed the Ravine, 
aud approached the pesitions, which vomit- 
ed 2 deluge of balls and grape-shot upon 
them. The charges, which had been or- 
dered, were executed! A 
most formidabic column advanced towards 
Mout saint dexn, where a desperate strug- 
gle ensued. The Preach cavalry darted fos- 
ward, at the same time, to seize the artil- 
lery, but was assailed, in its turn by the 
cavalry of the euemwy, and the carnage on 
both sides was horrible. Neither one side 
nor the other would yield an inch of 
ground. Fresh columus advanced, the 
charves were renewed, and the position was 
thrive on the point of being forced, bat 
thrice, after pe: orming prodigies of valour, 
the French were arrested iu their progress, 
They iow began to exhibit symptoms of he. 
sitationvnd iaquietude. Several dismount. 
ed batteries were put into retreat. A con- 
siderable number of wounded soldiers 
were detached from the main body, and 
spread alarm as to the issue of the battle. 
Profound sileuce had succeeded tothe accla- 
matious aud cries of joy with which sol- 
diers, certain of marc!ing to victory, had 
hefore been veuding the air, With the 
ception of the infantry of the guard, ail the 
troops were engaged, and exposed to a most 
destructive fire. The action continued 
with unabating violence, yet without any 
decisive result. 

_it was near seven o'clock when Buona- 
parte, who had till then remained on the 
hill, from which he clearly saw all that was 
passing, coutemplated with a look offerocity 
the hideous scene of butchery beneath him, 
The nere numerous the difficulties which 
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occurred, the more obstinate did he appear. 
He was indignant at obstacles which he had 
$0 little foreseen, and far from thinking that 
it was wrong to sacrifice an army, which 
placed unbounded confidence in bim, he 
incessantly sent fi esh troops, with orders to 
charge, and force their way tu spite of every 
resistance. He wes several times told that 
appearances were bac, aut that the troops 
were ; but lis ouly answer was 
Forward, forward 

General sent iaformation thet he 
eonld not maintain his position, on account 
of being dreadfully annoyed by a battery, 
and asked what he was to co. “ To sake 
the battery,” said Guonaparte, turning his 
back on the aide-de-cainp 

An English officer, who was wounded 
and made a prisoner, was brought to him. 
He made several enquiries, and the 
rest what was the strength of the Puagtish 
army. The officer toid him that it woos very 
strong, and would almost memecisicly be 
reinforced by sixty thonsend’ men, “ So 
mnch the better,” said he. “ The more we 
mect, the more we shail conquer.” Fe 
@ispatched several messengers with 
patches, which he cictated to a secretary, 
and repeated many times, in a tone of dis- 
traction “ The viclory is mine—remember to 
say that.” 

it wasatthis period, when all his attempts 
had been abortive, that information was 
brought to him of Prussian columns de- 
bouchiug on his right flank, and threatening 
his rear; but he would not believe these 
reports, aud constantly answered, that these 
pretended Prussian troops were no other 
than those of General Grouchy. It was not 
Fong, however, before he was undeceived by 
the violence of the enemy's attack. Part of 
the sixth corps was seut to sustain this new 
shock, till Grouchy’s corps arrived, which 
was every minute expected. The Prussian 
corps, Which now appeared in the field at 
so critical a juncture, was that of General 
Bulow. 

Buonaparte, without altering his resolu- 
tion in any degree, was of opinion that the 
moment was come to decide the day. He 
formed, for this purpose, a fourth column 
almost entirelycomposed of the guards, and, 
directed it at the pus-de-charge on Mont 
Saint-Jean, after having dispatched mstruc- 
tions to every poiut, that the movenient, on 
which he thought victory to depend, might 
be sevouded. ‘The veterans marched up 
the hill with the intvepidity which might 
he expected of them ‘The whole army 
resuined its vigour,and the combat was re- 
sumed throughout the line. The guards 
made repeated charges and were as often 
repulsed. Overpowered by au irresistible 
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discharge of artillery, which seemed every 
momentto increase, these invincible grena- 
diers saw their rauks consteutly thinned : 
but they closed together with perfect eool- 
ness, and adyaaced into the heat of the 
fray without ferry. Nothing arrested their 
progress Lut death or the severest wounds. 

‘ihis writer, then, sew more dis- 
tinctly than Lord Wellington did, that 
the French were, in efieet, defeated, 
before the arrival of the Prussians, 
whose assault on the right wing of the 
French, gave that opportunity for the 
general British charge, from which the 
French fled. All know, that the con- 
fusion increased as the British, the 
Prussians, and night, advanced ; and in 
less than half an hour, says the writer, 
“nearly the whole materiel of our 
army had disappeared.’ The Prus- 
sians pressed without remission, on the 
disastrous march of the French fugitives. 
Buonaparte was among the frst to es- 
cape: he sought refuge in an orchard 
adjoining the farm-heuse where ke had 
slept. After a while, he moved off, sur- 
rounded by his dispersed and expiring 
troops. 

He, hewever, contrived to get the 
startof his army; and well he kept it. 


It was the road to Philippeville that 
Buouaparte took. Again he deserted and 
abandoned his army, without any effort to 
rally it, amidst dangers which he seemed 
evei to feel a pleasure in aggravating, by 
resigning it to anarchy and dissolution. 
ile arrived in a state of great alarm, af 
Philippeville, and demanded admittance, 
wishing to protect himself by the fortifica- 
tions of this place from the pursuit of the 
Prussians, who were tracking his course by 
strong parties, into the power of which he 
trembled to fall. On arriving atthe gates, 
he was subjected tothe humiliation of bein 
interrogated by aceutinel to whom he oa 
not announce his rank. This man would 
not allow him to enter tiil he had been re- 
cognized by the governor, who was sum- 
moned to identify him. He was then ad- 
mitted with a suite of a most humble de- 
scription, andthe barriers were immediately 
closed, 

Soon afterwards, orders were issued to 
disperse the collection of soldiers, which 
every moment increased rousd the town. 
The report having been spread that their 
illustrious Emperor was in the place, they 
thought it their duty to station themselves 
uear him, and had no doubt but that they 
woultsoon be admitted into the garrison of 
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the fortress. Put the prudence of Buona- 
porte is well known. Le conceived that 
such on avsemblage might attract the 
to the spot, and cause a discovery of hits 
asyium. tle therefore sent orders to the 
troops that they were to coutinue thet 
merch; but es he had, in his capacity of a 
great geveral, analyzed with pre the 
of working on the of iis 
after a defer he véooted a litte strotagets., 
to insure the prompi sod entire execution 
of his orders. Some emissaries were sent 
out of the town, who ran tewards the carry, 
apparestiy im great alarin, exclaiming: 
yourslves! The Cosgucist? Ti Cos- 
sucks it easily be imagioed that no- 
thing than this notice was Lecessary 
—the fugitives disappeared in a moucot. 

This petite ruse is perfectly tu the 
character of Buenaparte: these he 
excells. He knows the effect of such 
tricks, and has more than once owed 
his personal safety to them. 

li is proper te record that the King 
of Frgnce, by promising tweuty franes 
for every French prisoner, saved the 
lives of a great number of iugitives: he 
also sent money to Brussels, to assist the 
wounded, 

Not less honourable to the Duke of 
Wellington is his conduct before Paris. 

The Duke or Wellington shewed the 
eomaussioners of the provisions! govern- 
ment an exact account of bis forces; he laid 
before them the assurances, which he had, 
of being immediately jotued by numerous 
corps: and thus carryiug conviction to 
their minds, succeeded in Uctermiaing thew 
to take the only step which could save the 
capital. 

Honoured, then, be the truly great hero, 
who made it his glory to spare the blood of 
several thousand brave men, and preferred 
a tranquil triumph to the trophies of san- 
aguiucry warfare! 

Who will nes concur in this tribute of 
praise ? It finishes the charactes of the 
Hero, most admirably. 

Pamphlets like the present, are among 
the valuable authorities for the histo- 
rian, They may not be absolutely per- 
fect; but their errors may easily be 
corrected by comparison with others. 
We know that several narrations of 
these events have appeared in France ; 
but none, we believe, so well entitled to 
credit, asthis, which Mr. Colburn bas 
deserved well of bis country, by pre- 


senting without delay in an English 
dress. 
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An Extract from a Journal kept on 
board 11, M.S. Bellerophon. Capt. F. L. 
Muiuaud, from Saturday July 15, 1815, 
to Monday, August 7, 1815, being the 
during which Napoleon Buona- 
parte wasou board that Ship. By Lieut. 
Bowerbauk. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
and Co, London. 


We see iio reason why Lieut. Bower- 
bank should feel the smallest hesitation 
o publish a part of his cbservations 
made at sea, on the conduct of a famous 
haracier which certainly has been 
chought very differently of by maukiad, 
Afraid of the evities! no, Sir: they can 
distinguish between the no-pretensions 
ul a ‘**iish out of water,” and the 
dissant pomposities of superficial 
delusive science, 

Ht is by such plain testimony the 
world is to be disabused—at least, that 
part of the world, which seeing no 
thing in Napoleon, but his exaltation, 
and uever caiculating what that prodigy 
had eost hunianity aud his country, took 
his word tor his being a great man! 

nd the defect that most strikes us in 

this pamphlet is, that the writer has 
omitted the plain blunt sentiments ex- 
pressed by his fellow seamen on board 
the Bellerophon. Those honest souls 
spoke truth; and we should have 
been glad to have seen sailors trath, 
spoken in sailors language. There is 
scuething rather to excite, than to 
gratily curiosity, in such an incident as 
the follow, 

Whilst ou the quarter deck he asked se- 
veral questions of the officers, took par- 
ticular notice of the sights ou the guns, 
begged the boutswain might be sent to 
him, of wWhombe made many enquires re- 
spectiag the ship and his length of ser- 
vice. This hoiest fe!low, surprised at the 
unexpeciedvess of the messige, and his 
sudden introduction to one of whom he 
had heard so much, to our very great 
amusement was determined to have the 
first word; aud, therefore, with cap in 
hand, a serape ofthe fot, and a head al- 
most bowed to the ground, in true sailor- 
like style saluted him with, “ Lhope your 
honours wel.” 

Now, this, we say, is characteristic ;, 
why suppress other iustances 
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Buonaparte arrived on board the Bel- 
Jerophon, about seven o'clock in the 
morning, July 15th, He bowed low,— 
and said in French, Sir, am come 
on board, and I claim the protection of 
your Prince, and of your Laws!” Ke 
also complimented the officers of the 
ship, after they had been introduced to 
him, by saying, ** Well. gentlemen, 
you have the honour of belonging to 
the bravest and most fortunate nation 
ia the world \” and afterwards, when 
they began to be a little more intimate 
together, he complimented Capt. Mait- 
Tand, much after the same rate, 


Breakfast was carried in about clevens 
durmg which the conversation turved 
upon Egypt. Tapping Captain Maitland 
oi the head, he said, “ Had it not been 
“ for you English, I should long ere this 
“ have been Emperor of the East; but 
“ wherever there is water to jloat @ ship, you 
* are sure to be.” 


The conduct of Buonaparte’s attend- 
ants is not the least curious part of this 
representation, but we can only attend 
tu that of the hero of the piece. 


Early this morning (July 24,) we were 
close in with the land, running into Torbay. 
Between five aud six a. mM. Buonaparte 
made his appearance on deck, and con- 
tinued there until we anchored. He ap- 
peared delighted with the prospect, and 
his approach to England. Looking 
through his glass, he frequently exclaimed 
m Freuch, “ What a beautiful country \" 
As we rounded the Berry Head, he took no- 
tice that the barracks were deserted. At 
eiglit a.» we anchored, and were imme- 
diately Surrounded with boats. Towards 
noon several thousand people were col- 
fected in —_ of getting a glimpse of our 
euriesity. He occasionally showed him. 
seifthrough the stern windows ; and about 
three ovlock came upon deck, viewin 
the crowd through his glass. He seem 
struck with the beauty of the women, re- 
peatedly crying out, “ What charming 
« girls ! what beautiful women!” and bow- 
ing to them. —" 

He was always very anxious for the ar- 
rival of the newspapers, which he eagerly 
read with the assistance of Bertrand and 
Las Casses. ‘The news, in those received 
to-day, was by no means agreeable to 
him; andthough we may reasouably sup- 

ose, he did not believe the many ridicu- 
ous surmises they contained, yet he gene- 


sally appeared affected and agitated after 
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the perusal. The Courier, perhaps, was 
the most violent against him, yet he al- 
ways made a point of asking first for #. 

This agrees with what Helen Maria 
Williams, reports, of bis solicitude for 
knowing the contents and the sentiments, 
too, of the Enghsh newspapers, amidst 
all the glare of his royalty at Paris. He 
often preferred their accounts to those 
of his own agents at foreign courts ;— 
and no doubt, he frequently felt the 
truths they delivered, though he only 
selected their Leiter articles for his peo- 

le. 

' As the last act drew near its close, 
some good specimens of stage play were 
exhibited by the Emperor, and hy Ma- 
dame Bertrand, who on this oceasion 
was heroine enough to offer to throw her 
self into the ocean! The attempt would 
read well at Paris. 

As to Napoleon, himself, he protested 
agaiust being sent to St. Helena, as 
long as protesting could decently be dis- 
played : he refused to give a list of 
those whom he wished should accom- 
pany him, till after the report propa- 
gated by Madame B. had failed of its 
effect—** she really believed the Em- 
peror had now swallowed poison.” The 
stupid English sailors not usderstanding 
this, nor being perhaps, very solicitous 
to know the truth of it, the very next 
morning Buonaparte named his com- 
panions, and consented to leave the 
ship, qureTLY!!! Exactly what might 
bave been foreseen ; though not by 


British seamen, who mean what they. 


say. 

This indeed is not the finale we expected. 
For although | am not prepared to say that 
he ever personally declared his intention 
of destroying himself, yet it bas been an 
intention which his sdherents have 
taken such pains to. insinuate, that 
the persuasion of his doing so, in prefe- 
rence to being forced from the Bellerophon, 
had taken full possession of our imagina- 
tions. It is difficult, however, to per- 
suade oneself that they would ever have 
ventured to give currency to such a re- 
port without his connivance. It could 
only be done with a view of averting his 
impending doom ; and, on the bursting of 
the bubble, the endeavour to attain this 
object, by such means, has not raised him 
im our opinion. Had he at the first (when 
refused a landing in England) submitted 
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to the destiny to which, he must have 
kuown, the general voice of Europe had 
scutenced him, he would at least have ob- 
tained the credit of possessing a strength 
of mind superior to his fortune. 

These are the sentiments of a brave 
man. Strength of mind is more fre- 
quently shewn ia an honourable light, 
by submission to adversity, than by re- 
bellion against it, or by recourse to 
such miserable subterfuges for a mo- 
mentary delusion of those who after all 
must soon know the truth. 

Lieut; B,’s delineation of Napoleon's 
character contains some good points. 
It is becoming too, as expressing the 
feelings of a British sailor: and it is 
valuable, as being drawn from the life. 


In forming an estin.ate of his character 
I cannot represent him to myself as a truly 
brave man. For [ am not willing to as- 
sign tls meed of praise exclusively to him 
who isnot afraid of meeting death in a 
field of battle. The pill, though perhaps 
bitter, isthere so splendidly gilt, that a 
man is cheated out of half his fear and 
nausea. It is not my wish (because in his 
present situation it would be ungenerous, 
and the opinion itself be probably un- 
founded) to detract from the merit of Buo- 
naparte as a victorious soldier and general. 
Yet there is surely an equal perfection of 
fortitude iu suffering as well as in acting.— 
But when my mind reverts to the wreck of 
that army which he deserted amid the 
sands of Egypt—to the wreck of that ar- 
my which he left struggling and perish- 
ing ix the torrent of the Beresina—to the 
wreck of that army which he forsook after 
the defeat of Leipsic,—and, above all, to 
the wreck of that army (which, with an 
unprecedented ardour of attachment, had 
received him with open arms on his return 
from Elba, and evinced their sincerity 
aiunnid the tremendous conflict of Waterloo) 
wow stationed behind the Loire, pro- 
scribed on his account by their country 
and the worid—l cannot call him a brave 
man, whose personal safety hasin all these 
instances been shown to be his first con- 
sideration.—The glory of the leader of 
brave men ought to have been that, in de- 
feat, he perished with them. 

The documents added, have appeared 
in the. newspapers : the conclusion is 
new, 

“7; Bone, quo virtus tua te vocat,—— 


% Grandia laturus meritorum premia;—— 
Horat,. Epist. IL. lib. 2. ¥. 37. 
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Letters on the Importance of en- 
couraging the Growth of Corn and Wool, 
in the Uunited Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By G. Webb Hall. 8ve. 
prices. Evans & Ruffy. London. 1915, 
Certainly, we wish to encourage the 
growth of corn and wool, on British 
lands, by British farmers : for, we know 
that the first interest of the State is 
Agriculture ; and thata starving popi- 
lation is not to be fed by fair words—nor 
by most consolatory addresses,—nor by 
etlicient reasous, and explanations of 
causes *—the belly has no ears. Never- 
theless, we know, that however power- 
fully and skilfully an advocate may plead 
a cause, that we are not to be guided by 
him, and by his statement on one side 
only. So far from it, whenever we have 
observed a counsel to exert all his ta- 
lents, and to urge his cause with evideat 
reliance on his abilities, we have gene- 
rally felt ourselves alarmed for our in- 
tegrity, and have inclined to favour the 
opposite side of the question, 

We do not deny that the farmers 
have lately had ‘* a sad time of 
it;’? but the causes of this are not 
so easily traced to one source, as many 
of them suppose; and the present 
writer feels the pressure, without ad- 
verting sufficiently to the gradual ac- 
cumulation of alterations, which has 
beea wituessed in the progress of the 
last twenty years, Neither do we, as 
yet, discover that any farmer haa 
studied to combine the interest of the 
manufacturing classes with that of his 
own class, That we are not absolutely 
driven to the necessity of injuring one 
part of our population, in order to sup- 
port the other, we are well convinced ; 
but parties have been formed, and have 
considered themselves only: hence the 
httle satisfaction to be derived from the 
multitude of pamphlets we have perused 
on the subject. 

We fear, that these Letters will pria- 
cipally be read by Farmers : that these 
will be the chief, if not the only pers 
sous who will pay them sutiicient atren- 
tion, or perhaps, who are sufliciently 
conversant with Agriculture to under- 
stand them, They state, very strongly 
the complaints of the occupier of land. 
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The Naval Monitor: containing many 
useful Liints for the Private and Pub- 
lic Conduct of the Young Geisitiemen, in, 
or entering, that Profession, &c. 12mo. 
Price 6s. Law and Whittaker. Lon- 
don. 1815. 


Turs tract should have been pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago, 
when the British navy was about to be 
increased, and thousands might have been 
the better for it, At present, we do not 
wish to sce the navy increased, nor 
that its utility should be extensively put 
to the test. Itis the work of au cb- 
servant wind; of a man who has. as we 
conjecture, worked Ais wuy in his pro- 
fession, and who remembers pertectiy 
well, what his own feelings were, on {or- 
mer occasions ; 

The writer treats on niost brauches of 
duty as they fall to the lot of youny 
gentlemen, in the service, These ar: 
few particulars in which his jodgimeit 
and advice does not command obedience 
by its propri: ‘ly and accuracy. We 
heartily concur in his opizion that lads 
should be better gro sand: d than they 
usually are, or could beeu, 
in previous principles, before they went 
to sea: we bave known a youth of 
eleven years of age, whose tura wes 
come for service, quit school to enter on 
a first rate: what a hazard for both 
soul and body! These things bave, 
however, been considered, as far 2 
consideration has been ia the power o! 
the Admiralty, or of Qdicers :—the «x- 
igencies of the service have coutroulcd 
the rest. 

The writer addresses parents ond 
guardians, who, design this profession 
for their children—those young genile- 
men who are about to embrace it—he 
treats on obedience—attention to duty— 
volunteering—leariuiug the profession — 
and on conduct to superiors, inferivrs, 
and equals, &c. &e, 

It is very dificult te discover the rea! 
circumstances of parents, and the recl 
disposition of children: of course, to 
comprehend the real causes why lads 
are disposed of in this service. This 
difficulty renders counsel so very geve- 
ral, that it becomes scarcely applicable 
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to auy distinct case. We say this to 
mect this writer’s hints that some do 
aot fit out their youth properly, The 
remark is well deserving of considera 
tion by those to whom it belongs. 

The eens of young men are so 
diffcrent—: heir opportunities, and powers 
of acquiring kuowledge, are so dissimi- 
lar—the temper and abilities of the 
officers under whom they serve, are so 
various, that, after all, the determination 
must be left to existing circumstances, 
Sut, this we may be allowed to say, that 
we do not reecileet a system of better 
practical rules, than this before us,’ nor 
“work more proper tobe put into the 
hands of those to whom it is addressed, 

Waiving all further reference to pris 
vate coneerus, we shall new extract a 
pai t thi tclosely has affected, and auip 
to afiect, the Public. 

those persens whose avocations 
coutines them to land, could be ignorant 

bit the large America: vessels, ‘though 

died #rigates, were a0 nwre Frigates, 
tan they were Cock-boats, exeept in 
name. They were a species of vessels 
well adopted for the American coast ; 
and better still to delude land-lubbers in 
sarope, The term deceived many; 
but, that they were persons labouring 
uuder a predisposition to be deceived, 
is sufficiently evident from the event, 
The Americans had a good right to de- 
end their coast as they thought proper; 
and were perfectly justifiable in adupting 
whatever deseription or rank, of ship 
they deemed best for that purpose, 

A coniparison between what we called 
Frigates and what they called Frigates, 
sets this matter in a clear light. 


Let me first grescnt to my readers a 
sketch of a British Frigate, of the Tounage, 
scantin iplement, &e. &c. of H. M. 
lnte Ship Macedouian, by which we shall 
be able to give an idea ‘of Loth the Guer- 
riere and Java; although the Macedonian 
was the largest of the trio. The tonnage 
of the Macedonian is nearly 1,100: her 
scantiing, that of a 35 guu-Frigate: the 
nuinber of guns mounted, 48; beiag 28 on 
the main deck ; 14.0n the. quarter deck ; 
and G on the foreeastle. On the main deck 
she carried 28 18lb. long guns; on the 
quarter corronades; ond on the 
forecastle 2 S2ib. carronades, and twe 18!b. 


jong guus, making on the main deck, 
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504 lb. quarter deck, 4438!b. forecastle 
100lb. being a total of 1042Ib. which, 
halved, gives 521b. being with a little 
variation, the whole weight of metal 
thrown at a broadside by all the tiree 
of our frigates. 

The whole complement of officers, sea- 
men, marines, and boys, of a 58 gun frigate 
at the time ours was captured, amounted to 
204 souls ; of whom 74 were odicers aud 
petty officers; 54 marines (officers 
ciuded); 20 boys, and 146 seamen ; disi- 
ded betwee the classes of Able, Ordinary, 
aud Landsmen. ‘ite coniplement has 
since beeu increased to 315 scu's. 

On the other hand, the United States 
American frigate, is upwards of 1490 tons ; 
—about 250 tons larger than tise Macedo- 
nian: her scantling, that of the largest of 
our 74's 

Her number of guns, on the 
Main Deck, 80, 241b. long guns ; 
Quarter Deck, 16, 421b. carronades ; 
Fore Castle, 4, 42lb. do, 

2, 24ib. long guns ; 
Making on the main Deck, 7 201b. 
Quarter Deck, 67 
Foreeastle, 216ib. 


Being a Total of 16081b. 
which, halved, gives, 8041b. 


The whole weight of shot throwa at a 
broadside, 283!b. more than that thrown 
by either of our Frigates, making 2 supe- 
diority of more than oue halfour osu force. 

Of the Crews of the American frigates, 
Tecan give no regular complement but it 
isa well-kuown tact that the United States 
had 4,0 men ou board, before the action 
with the Macedoniaw. It is here, that I 
must pointout the superiority of ibe Ameri- 
caus over British Menof War; aud a very 
simple and easy matter | fiud it: for they 
bave but few ships to man, and very great 
numbers to pick and choose from. ‘The 
manning of the vessels is entirely left to 
the commander, who wiil be careful to 
take und to reiuse whomhe pleases. They 
are not tied to numbers ;—nor are they 
confined to ratings. Consequently, it is 
natural to infer, they have the primest men 
that are to be found, and more than half of 
them have served in the British Navy. Look 
to the other side of the question, and you 
will find, that a Captain ef a British Man 
of War, must take those who are sent to 
him, and those only; and also that the 
good and bad are sent together, according 
to the preceding schedule. Iudeed, in such 
a navy as ours, it is almost impossible it 
can be otherwise. Pr: cedeuts, tuo, ought 
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to be, and are particularly avoided, ond 
manning a few ships with all prime seamen 
would give rise to great jealousies and dis- 
content. lithe next place, our men of war 
are always hurried to sea as soon as pos- 
sible, after being manned. No time is 
allowed to get the ship in the least fighting 
order. So fiitle is this regarded as neces- 
sary, that a thought is seldom or ever 
given tojt, until the ship is fairly at sea ;— 
and thea, if the weather happen to be bad, 
it eutively precludesall possibility of attend- 
ing to the guns. Even if the weather 
prove faverabie, it will take fortuight, 
nay, | may say a month, before they cat 
be even in tolerable fighting order. On 
the other hand, the Americans take special 
care not to proceed (osea unti! their ships are 
in perfect order, until the training Gf the 
men to the guns has been particularly at- 
tended to, vad in fact, until she can be 
said to be fit to cope with any enemy. 

This calculation is intelligible to the 
meanest capacity. It was neither want 
of skill, or of courage, in our seamen or 
officers, that threw the chauees in fae . 
vour of the Americans: it was, princi- 
pally the circumstance that ‘* more 
than half their crews had served in 
the British navy;” a cousiderable por- 
tion were deserters from British ves- 
sels; and their ships were much more 
powerful, 

The recommendations of this efficer 
for the establishment of Naval Schools, 
with ether very useful aud important 
improvements, are likely to be attended 
to, during the preset happy period of 
peace, We trust, thai nothing will 
happen to impede their progress, for 
many years; aud that when next called 
to answer the purposes of ils country 
the British navy will be found in perfect 
order to carry a press of satl, and to ex- 
ecute orders to perfect satisfaction, 

*.* As peace has happily taken 
place, we could have been glad if this 
Officer (or some other) bad sugevsaed a 
feasible and easy plan for dispo-ing of 
those young geutlemen, who mow are 
neither one thing nor the other; who 
have, as it were, forsaken the land, yet 
have never seen sea service, Where 
shall their country find them at an 
hour’s warning? and especially those 
invaluable subjects who have shewna 
talents, intellect, and bravery. 
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Afrigue, ou Histoire, &c. Africa ; 
or the Ilistory, Manuers, Usages, and 
Customs of the Africans of Senegal. 
By R. G.V. 4 vols. 18mo, Paris. 


Tue intention of our Government to 
execute, if possible, the p'in, in at- 
tempting which the late Mr. Parke lost 
his live, gives importance to every work 
referring to Africa, wbether itbe pub- 
lished by any of cur covutrymen, or by 
foreivners. To truth, it imay so hap- 
pen, that what ene person, extremely 
well acquainted witha part ofthe eoun- 
try, has not seen, or has nor vegarded, 
shall be seea, and strougty atteaded to, 
even under less favourable cireuimstaaces 
by another, tor this reason we oc- 
casionally attach inipertance to the re- 
ports of foreigaers: not as if we sus- 
pected our own writers, but because a 
multitude of witnesses contributes to eli- 
cit truth; and beeause, in such under- 
takings as that now proposed, intells- 
gence from ali quarters should be coi- 
lected and stucjed. 

The author had varions oppertanities 
of becoming acquainted with Africa 
and its inhabitants, while Francs had es- 
tablishments on that Coutment. Dur- 
ing two years of residence in Senegal, 
he acquired the language ; and 
he made, by order of his superiors, seve - 
ral excursions iuto the interior of the 
country. 

In the first) volume the anthor 
sketches the history and character of 
the European establishments from Cape 
Bojador to the Gambia, Cape Blanco, 
&e. to Fort James. lie describes a 
project for settling a free and extensive 
colony on the coast of Africa, and de- 
monstrates the possibility of crossing 
this vast continent fron coast to coast, 
He gives an entertaining account of the 
Natural History of the country, and 
adds avocabulary of the Waloflanguage, 
which he considers as being extensively 
spoken among the sovereigns and great 
men of several adjacent countrivs ; and 
by the greater part of their people. 
It is also understood by the Moors. 


The second volume treats particularly 
eoncerning the Moors; the inhabitants 


of the Zahara, or Great Desert, their 
mode of living, &e. Their disposition 
to theft and pillage, forms a striking 
partof this character, This velume closes 
with an account of the Gum Senegal, 
an article of well kuown value among 
us. 

The last volume is devoted partienlarly 
to a description of the nations which in- 
habit the banks of the rivers Senegal 
and Gambia, and the countries between 
‘hem; their government, policy, laws, 
imposts, wars, pillage, and what was 
then the great source of their public re- 
venues, the Slave Trade, M. V.,extends 
his researches to their dwellings, arts, 
agriculiure, aud ether civil labours, and 
diversions. 

The work is Ulastrated by more than 
forty plates, and the author proposes, 
if eucouraged by the (French) public, 
to extend his deseription successively to 
all the neighbouring nations, whether 
situated alone the evast, or more re- 
motely in the country, the whole to be 


collected frow those who have been eye- 


wituesses of what they relate, 


His work was published as soon as 
possible, after it was known that 
the Freaty of Paris restored Senegal to 
Pravee. Whether this was accidental, 
or by design, we do not know, bat we 
conjecture that it was aot accidental, 
Tue revival of the teade to Senegal, will 
require great choris on the part of the 
French people, cai among these, one 
ported out by absolute necessity, 1s 
the raising a disocsition for foreigu ad- 
venture among that uumerous body of 
inalcontents who cannot turn their hands 
to any thing useful at home. To an- 
swer that purpose, this work seems to 
be extremely well designed: and cers 
tainly were it well completed, nothing 
could be more beneficial to Prance. Our 
notice, however, has rather been at- 
tracted to it, from the scheme of the 
writer for pevetrating wland, which he 
iffirms is feasible, and of which he al« 
most guarantees suecess, 

We have not sten this work ourselves, 


but are obliged for this account of it, to 


a foreign pen. 
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Williams's Lecture on the Morat Tendencies of Knowledge. 


The Moral Tendencies of Knowledge : a 
Fecture delivered before the City Phi- 
losophical Society, Dorset Street, and 
the Chiistian Philological Sveiety, 
Spitalfields: By T. Williams. 8vo- 
price 2s. Williams and Son, 1815, 


“There is much good sense in this Lee- 
ture. Only those can adequately judge 
on this subject who have had the painful 
mortification of witnessing the embLar- 
rassments of ignorauce, where better 
things were expected : or those who have 
seen instances of gradual progress in vice, 
because knowledge had not exerted a sa- 
lutary and preservative influence. There 
is no condition more dangerous than 
that of a vacant mind; the delu- 
sions which infect mankind would be re- 
duced to a very few, comparatively 
speaking, if these on whom they have 
been practised had possessed a laudable 
portion of knowledge. We protest against 
ignorance, as the degradation of our spe- 
cies, Some of the advantages of know- 
ledge we shall state in the writer's own 
words. 


Knowlédge, and especially Literature, is 
adapted to wnprove aud era/t human nature, 
even when the manners have been the most 
forbidding, What would Johnson have been 
withcut literature? Tasensible to the charms 
of polite society, and a rebel against its 
rules; yet literature inade him a companion 
for princes, whenever he would coudescend 
to associate with them. Who can tell how 
much he is indebted to the love of letters for 
the improvement of Lis own character? And 
however ready the ladies may be to play 
their wit on a bookish man, they will find, 
upon reflection, that they owe much of their 
domestic comfort to this principle. Those 
Who have no taste for mental improvement, 
are seldom much at home; or if they be, 
smoking, tippling, and sleeping, are gene- 
rally their favourite enjoyments. Bat why. 
do they noi converse? They mast feed the 
hopper before they can give you meal. If 
there be no water in the well, it 1s vain to 
pump, A man may chalfer indeed without 
reading, and so may a magpie or a moukey; 
but a mtur must read much to converse welt. 

Knowledge also réfines the taste, All men: 
think, but this teaches them to think justly. 
They are not pleased without cause, nor dis- 
gusted without reason. 

Knowledge is essential to popular elo- 
quence: I mean in an enlightened country ; 


cit. Pan. N, Ss. Ill ~—No, 16,— Dec, 1815. 
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and this eloquence is now become almost’ 
necessary, when we have meetings of one 
‘kind or other in every parish, ia every ward, 
almost in every street; aud when we meet 
for business, whether that of a public body, 
or a private society, itis vecessary that there 
should be speakers-as well as-hearers; and’ 
though it is ridiculous on those occasions to” 
ape the Orator or the Actor, it is desirable 
that all who do speak, should speak good 
sense, intelligibly, and tothe purpose, . 


Science is friendly to industry, more es- 
peciallyas it is the foundation of our arts- 
and manufactures. Without science, our, 
manufactures would be ina very low ang 
defective state. It is from the discoveries 
in chemistry, and the improvement in mie- 
chanics, that agriculture and manufactures. 
have attained to their present state of emi- 
nence; aud itis by these means that our 
poor find employment. - It 1s true, that every 
now and then mechanical improvements, by 
superseding the use of manual labour, throw 
anumber of hands out of work; but then 
the other arts come in to their aid, and, by 
suggesting new improvements, and new arti- 
cles of manufacture, balance the account: 
and Iam weil persuaded, that if half the» 
money spent in Europe upon the arts of de- 
struction, were devoted to the cultivation of . 
barren districts of earth—to the impfove-_ 
ment of manufactures, and the extension of 
commerce, every liuman being might 
einployment, andthe whole earth be covers 
ed with fertility, industry, and happiness. + 

Knowledge is Society ; and while the poor, 
unlettered gentleman is pining for want of , 
company, the literary man has the best of , 
society in his library: and surely he has no 
reason to coraplain of solitude, who can 
breakfast with Cicero, dine with Bacon, ° 
drink tea with Mr. Locke, and sup with Sir - 
Isaac Newton. i 

Knowledge (like all God’s creatures) has 
the power of increase; and it propagates, 
like fire—by contact. It is criminal to: be» 
intimate with a man of science, and not te , 
leara from him... It is more criminal to acs 
quire knowledge, and refuse to communics:te. 


Tastly.—Kanowledge, and particularly Li-., 
terature, is necessary to the support aod 
preservation of Religion. [am aware 
m the first age of Christianity, the lamp of 
knowledge was kindled by a light from Meas’ 
ven;-and that the sacred Scriptures were 
given by divine inspiration. But the age of . 
miracles was not of long duration; at least, . 
the gift of toagues remained but a short time 
with the church; and though it was yseful, 
and apprrently necessary to the propagatioa 
of the gospel among barbarous natiuns, I am” 
not aware that it was employed in any in- 
stance, either in — of the’ Scrip- 
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tures, or in their translation into foreign 
tongues.* 

Among the first converts to Christianity, 
were many eminent scholars, as we learn 
from their able Apologies in favour of Chris 
tianity, and from their other writings. When 
its ministers declined in learning, they at the 
same time declined in piety; for that secu- 
lar spirit which damped the flame of reli- 
gion, extinguished the light of knowledge, 
until the church itself was involved in total 
darkness—in darkness which might be felt. 


A Practical I'reatise on finding the Las 
titude aiid Longitude at Sea; with Ta- 
bles designed to facilitate the Calcula- 
tions. ‘Translated from the French of 
M. de Rossel. By T. Myers, A.M. 
price 16s. Robinsons, London, 
1815. 
Nothing need be said to demonstrate 


the importance of scientific principles of | 


practical navigation to a nation so nau- 
tical as Britain. Ler ships visit every 
part of the globe ; to contribute to the 
certainty with which they ase guided, 
and thereby to the safety of those who 
guide them, is the honourable office of sci- 
ence. The man who sits in his study, 
and scarcely stirs a foot out of doors, 
may essentially assist in navigating a 
vessel, among the intricacics of the East- 
ern Archipeiago, or the currents and 
dangers of the Great South Sea. To 
this power m dern ages are beholden for 
their advantages over the ancients; and 
for those prolonged expeditions which 
the most expetienced of former times, 
would have pronounced incredible. 

To such treatises as the present much 
of this power is owing: and though they 
cannot be perfected without practice, 
yet, on the other band, correct theory 
is of infinite consequence, as the guide 
and support of whatever in practice de- 
serves the name. ‘The present work is a 
performance of great labour, and so far, 
as we have examined it, appears to be 
Jearned, ingenious, and useful. M, de 
Rossel was a captain in the French navy, 
coadjutor in, and writer of the voyage of 
D' Entrecasteaux. This accounts for 
many of his examples being transcripts 
of real calculations made in the South 


* Campbell on the Gospels, Diss, I. §. 4. 
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Seas, and when sailing on unknown 
coasts; consequently, where accuracy 
was of vital importance. He was also 
some time in the service of the British 
Admiralty, The observations are re- 
duced to the simplest forms which sug- 
gested themselves to the author; and on 
these the translator has improved, in se- 
veral instances. Ile has also added Tae 
bles of Logarithms, and others of great 
utility. The life and soul of such a 
work is correctness ; and we doubt not 
Mr. M’s anxiety to secure this for his 
volume; and thereby to merit the ac- 
knowledgements and gratitude of British 
anvigators. 


The Belgian Traveller ; or, a complete 

Guide through the United Netherlands, 

&c. By E. Boyce, Esy. sm. 12mo, 
price 8s. Leigh, London, 1815. 


The late change of circumstances in 
Europe has restored those opportunitics 
for travelling which our countrymen 
have long been famous for embracing. 
In particular, the residence of a New 
Court at Brussels, with the celebrity of 
the plains of Waterloo, at no gicat dis- 
tance from that metropolis, have attracted 
British visitors by thousand-. This is 
likely to settle into a custem, because 
the mercantile connections of our come 
mercial men, will naturally be strength- 
ened by the intercourse of principals, 
and by the accession of additional 
branches. ‘The Low Countries were fore 
merly the mart of England; and though 
they do not retain that character, at this 
moment, in its full vigour, yet they may 
recover much of it, should peace con- 
tinue. 

A work, describing the routes, which 
offer themselves to thé Traveller, with 
so much of the character of the people, 
and of the places he proposes to visit, as 
may guide his judgment, or excite his 
caution, is a proper companion on the 
journey. A cursory passenger loses 
much, that he might have seen, had he 
possessed the necessary previous know- 
ledge ; and, were there no other advan- 


tage, this alone might give value to a> 


book of instructions and premonitions. 
The Belgian Traveller performs its 


duty as well as can be expected ; it 
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gives a general idea of places and peo- 
ple; the history of the country; cur- 
sory remarks on the productions, na- 
tural and, artificial; on the commerce 
and management of the Dutch, Flemings, 
&c. The routes through the country, 
and the principal buildings in the towns, 
are distinctly described. A map of the 
country is prefixed, and a plan of Brus- 
sels is inserted; one of Amsterdam 
should have been added. 

The way to Paris being now opcned, 
many Englishmen, no doubt, will take 
a little round, either in going to or re- 
turning from that city. They will do 
well to be much on their guard; and 
to recollect that in all parts of the conti- 
nent, Milords Anglais are reckoned * fair 
game,” by all who accidentally or pur- 
posely join their company. 

M, Tulltt Ciceronis de Officiis, Libri tres ; 
juxta editionem, J. M. et J. Frid. 

Heusingerorum, accedunt, in gratiam 

juventutis, note quadam, Anglice 

Scripta. Small 8vo. price Os. Law 

and Whitaker, London. 1815. 


“Cicero's Offices,” says Sir Roger 
Le Strange, in his preface to an English 
edition, 1699, “ is one of the common- 
est School-books we have; and as it is 
the best of books, so it is applied to the 
best of purposes —the training of youth 
to the study and exercise of virtue.” We 
Cannot subscribe to this in its full im- 
port ; for, in our judgment, the princi- 
ples which have prevailed since the in- 
troduction of Christianity, may claim an 
influence that would complete, if not 
correct,’ several of the arguments dis- 
cussed by Cicero: But, the application 
of these principles were, probably, found 
to be beyond the power of youth at 
School. The Editor confesses in his 
preface, that the exaggerated praises of 
some of the panegyrists of the work, 
were the most likely cause of its gradual 
disuse. However that might be, the 
perfurmance bespeaks the master : it de- 
notes the orator, the statesman, and the 
casuist. Composed at the close of his 
career, after he had long been engaged in 
public business, and had witnessed va- 


sious turns of fortuue, it may be consi- 
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dered as a compendium of maxims 
learned from observation and experience ; 
yet, if we rightly conjecture, not forme 
ing a complete whole, but introductory 
to a further continuation of counsel, 
such as suited a young man of family, 
to whom his country might look for sere 
vices, and who, himseli, might look fore 
ward to the highest honours. ‘ 
The present edition is conducted wi 

great care: most of the difficulties are 
fairly noticed, and generally removed. 
The notes are useful, and instructive ; 
but, ever and anon they spcak the En- 
glishman, distinctly. So, in p. 14.—We 
have been in possession of New Holland 
long.—and it has been very costly :—yet 
we know not the interior of the country. 
‘ This ignorance may be termed both 
malum et turpe.” Now, this does not 
appear so clearly to us, who know what 
difficulties that colony bas had to struge 
gle with; and who have not long ago 
submitted to our readers the discoveries 
recently made, The Editor's vindication 
of merchants and mercantile dealers, 
marks British feelings; Cicero, proba- 
bly, knew no such, in his days. Vae 
rious other evidences might be pointed 
out, in proof that this isan English per- 
formance, intended for English youth ; 
to whom under a judicious preceptor, 
the work may prove, as heretofore, very 
useful in their more advanced study of 
the Latin language. 


Conversations on Matrimony, by B. J. 
Ovington, 12mo. For the author. 
Buttons, London, 1815. 


A very important subject treated ina 
religious manner, and with constant re- 
lerence to the doctrinal principles of. 
Scripture. Undoubtedly, this pious view 
of things is exemplary, nor can it be too 
mueh commended in those whose un- 
derstandings are enlightened. Congenial 
sentiments in religious matters contribute 
essentially to domestic harmony; while 
contradictory sentiments are often a 
source of strife and coolness, if not aver« 
sion. But will this authorize a life of 
celibacy by all who are not religiously 
inclined ? will the mass of mank’ ? all 
the world over, reduce this « 
practice? We doubt it, 1 
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happy in no small degtec, who enjoy 
the privileges contemplated by the au- 
thor; sych will peruse bis work 
with.satisfaction and interest. 

LILERARY REGISTER, 
Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 


requested to forward to the Literary Panorama | ae : Le 
post the titles, and other | Uelul ‘acts relative to the British Grasses, 


particulars ef works in hand, -or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 
‘WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


ARCIMTECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. 
"Mr. Greig’s Border Antiquities of England 
aad Scotland, will be completed in Decem- 


Mr. Britton has just completed the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Salisbury Cathedral, 
fosming one handsome volume, in imperial 
and wedium 4to. to correspond with the Ar- 
¢bitectural Antiquities of Great Britain, aud 
un erown and super royal folio, to correspond 
with Dugdale’s Monasticon. 

dn the press, the Listory and Antiquities 
6f the Abbey Church at Bath, illustrated by 
eight engravings of ground plan, views, aud 
architectural details, including an account of 
the principal monuments, and anecdotes of 
the most distinguished persons interred in the 
ehurch. By Jobn Britton, P.S.A. Iu royal 
8vo. ; also in medium and imperial 4to. 

Mr. J. G. Parkyns, has nearly ready for 
publication, “ Monastic and Baronial Re- 
mains,” in 2 vols. royal &vo, illustrated with 
upwards of 100 Engravings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the course of December will appear, 
anew editian (consisting uf only 100 copies) | 
of Ceusura Literaria, containing Titles, Ex- 
tracts, and Opinions of Old English Books, | 
especially those which are scarce; by Sir | 
Egerton Brydges, K,J. in ten volumes oc- 
tavo. 

BIOGKAPHY. 

Dr. Busby is preparing a new edition of 
Masieal Biograpiy, comprising Menwirs of 
eminent Composers and Writers of the pre+ 
‘sent day. 

BOTANY. 

In the course of vext Spring, will be 
published The Botanist’s Companion, con- 
taining descriptions of all the Plants grow- 
jag wild in this Country, and also such as 
are cultivated for the purposes of Medicine, 
with an account of their virtues, preparation, 
&c, Also, deseriptions of the Nature, 
Uses and Culture of the British Grasses, and, 
other Plants useful in Agriculture, the Aris, 
and Rural Gconomy, with the best modes 
of forming Meadow and Pasture land. To 


which is added, a familiar Introduction to’ 
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the study of the Linnwan System of Botany, 
for the use of persons who wish to acquire 
a knowledge of Plants. By W. Salisbury. 
{In Two Volumes Duodecimo. The Uses 
and Culture of Plants have engaged the par- 
ticular attention of the Authorfor the last 
thirty five years, part of which time he ‘has 
devoted to the conducting experinvents for 
the Board of Agriculture, and which pave 
him an opportunity of ascertaining mang 


&c. not before noticed. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Mr. Elton is about to publish a new and 
improved edition of his translation of He- 
siod, uniform with his Specimens of tlie 
Classic Poets. ’ 

An elegant pocket edition, in three vo- 
lumes, of the Works of Ovid, from thetext 
of Bermanna, is just ready for publication.— 
This forms one of a complete series of the 
Latin poets and historians, publishing under 
the Utle of the ‘Regent’s Classics.’ The 
authors already published are, Horace, Vir- 
gil, Lerence, Juvenal and Persius, and Lu- 
can, 

Dr. Valpy has just ready for publication. 
the third edition of bis Greck Delectus. 
EDUCATION. 

Dr. Carey is about to publish a new and 

improved,ecition of his English Prosody. 


FINE ARTS. 

Méssrs: Longman and Co. will publish in 
a few weeks, Compositions in Outline, frork 
Ilesiod’s Theogovy, Works aud Pays, and 
the Days, engraved by J. Blake, from de- 
signs by Sohn Flaxman, R.A. Professor of 
Sculpture to the Royal Academy. Folio 
size, to correspond with the outlines from 
Homer. 

The edition of the Sacred Scriptores, 
published by the date Mr. Macklin, 
shartly be compteted by the publication of 
the Apocrypha, printed in the same sizeaud 
manner, and forming a volume similar to 
those of ‘the Old and New Testaments. It 
will be illustrated by engravings, by Messrs: 
C. Heath, Landseer, Bromley, Golding, 8c: 
from pictures and drawings which were the 
last works of the late Mr. de Loutherboung: 
The price of the Apocrypha, with the -en« 
gravings cosplete,in extra boards, will .be 
fifteen guineas. The number of copies 
printed, is extremely limited, and the im- 
pressions of the pla¥és, of which’ no progfs 
will be taken, wii! béfaithfully appropriated’ 
according to the dates of orders received, 

HISTORY. 

Mr. Sharon Turner has.in the press,:the 
second volume of bjs History of England, 
containing the history of the reigns ot Ed- 
ward I. Edward TI. Edward TIL. Richatd 
Henry TY, and “Heury V.Also the 
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history of Religion in Fngland—The ‘History 
of English poetry, and of the English lan- 
guage and prose literature. 

In the course of next month will be pub- 
lished, the Life of James the Second, King 
of England, collected out of Memoirs writ 
of ¢is own hand, also, King James’s Ad- 
wice to his ‘Son; and that Monarch’s ‘last 
Will, dated November 17, 1688. The whole 
to ‘be edited by order of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent By the Rev. J. 8. 
Clarke, ‘L.L.B. F:R.S. Historiographer to the 
Kiag, Chaplain of the ‘Household, and Lib- 
rarian to his Royal Highness. 

Dr. Aikin, has in the press, Annels of the 
Reign of George the Third. ‘ 

‘MATHEMATICS, 

Mr. Thomas ‘Keith has nearly ready, a 
third edition of his Introduction to Plane 
and: Spherical Trigonometry, and the Stereo- 
graphic Projection of the Sphere. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Preparing for publication, an Essay on the 
Capanical History and Medical ‘Treatment of 

rinary Caiculi, with plates; by Alexander 
Marcet, M.D. F.R.S. one of the Physicians 
to Guy’s Hospital. 

Dr. Farre’s Morbid Anatomy of the Liver. 
part Iif.and Pathological Researeles, part 
EL. will shortly appear. 

A second edition of the late Mr. C, Saun- 
ders’ Treatise on Diseases of the Eye,.is in a 
state of forwardness, 

‘Mr. James Bedingfield, Apothecary to’the 
Bristol Infirmary, will soon publish,in royal 
8vo. a Compendium of Medical Practice, 
illustrated by cases and observations 

Medico-chirurgical Transactions, publish- 
ed'by the Medical and Chirurgicel! Soctety 
of London, Vol. VI. -is ina state of forward- 
ness. 

Dr. Bateman will shortly publish the fifth 
Fasciculus of a Series of Eugravings, of 
Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases, 
comprised in the classification of the late 
Dr. Willan, 

 MISCELLA NITES, ‘ 

At.press, the History of Fiction; being a 
éritieal account of the niost celebrated Prose 
Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek 
Romances to the Novels of the present age. 
By Jobn Dunlop, in 3 vols, post 8vo, beau- 
tifuily printed by Ballantyne, uciformly with 
Mr. Eilis’s Early Eaylish Romances. 

‘The Speeches of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, are in a state of forwardness. 

In the course of December will appear, 
the entire works of Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder ; 
éontaiuing much new and curious matter, 
with notes, critical and explanatory, &c. - 
G. Nott, D.D. ¥.8.A. late Fellow of All 
Soul's Colleye, Oxford. The publication 
willbe comprised in’ 2 vols, 4to, envbellished 
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with highly finished portraits, &c. The num- 
ber will be-limited to 50 copies on royal 4to. 
and 400 on demy 4to. P 

Shortly will be published, -price 8s. Ob- 
servations of a Russian, during a residence 
England of ten months : of its laws, manu- 
factures, customs, habits, vices, commercial 
and civil polity, &c,; translated from ‘the 
original manuscript of Oloff Napea, Ex-ot- 
ficer of cavalry. 

In the course of the first week of Decem- 
ber will be published, in 4to. containing 
four hundred pages of letter-press, with 4 
teen engravings, by Landseer, Milton, Wil- 
son, and ‘Lizars, from drawings by Farey, 
Howe, ‘Barringer, &c. Price al, 5s. in ex- 
tra boards, volume I. part T. of a Supplement 
to the fourth and fifth editions of the Ency- 
clopedia ‘Britannica. This Supplement wilt 
consist of five- volumes, similar in size to the 
principal work, and will be accompanied 


| with such engravings as may be necessary, 


executed inthe best style of the art. The 
second part of vol. I. will be pablished earl 
in ruary, and the succeeding parts wih 
follow at moderate intervals. 

Mr. L. §. Boyne has in the press, Cursory 
Remarks on the Physical and Moral His- 
tory of the Human Species, and its connec- 
‘tions with surrounding agency. 

Speedily will be published, the Architect 
and Surveyor’s Vade Mecum: containing 
accufate tables of all kinds of work’in build- 
ing, 'according to the different gradations 
-and fluctuations in the price of materials and 
wages, so computed from many years exten 
sive experience aud unremitting attention, 
as to save the trouble of making separate cal- 
culations. By William Bushell, surveyor, 
Rochester. 

Mr. John Scott, author of the Visit to 
Paris, in 1814, has in the press, in an octavo 
volume, Paris Revisited in 1815, by way of 
Brussels; iacludinga Walk over the Field of 
Battle at Waterloo; Observations on the 
last glorious Military Events, and Anecdotes 
of the Engagements ; a'View of the Capital 
of France when in the ‘occupation of the 
English and Prussian troops; a minute ac- 
count of the whole proceedings relative to the 
removal of the plundered works of art frot 
the Louvre, with reflections’ on this Meas 
sre; concluding witha Chapter on the Po- 
litical Temper and Condition of France, and 
the Character of the Bourbon Government. 

Mr. William Daniell, has'inade great iro~ 
gress in the remaining numbers of his Voyage 
round Great Britain. or 

NOVELS, 

At press, Sketches of Character, or Spe- 
cimeus of Real Life, a Novel, in Phree vols, 

Mrs. Opie has in the press, a thew Novel, 
entitled St. Valentine’s' Eve. 


Semler, or aLale of Marriage, calculated 
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to place that important subject in a new 
light, willspeedily be published. 

A novel by Miss Grittiths, entitled ‘ She 
would be a Heroine,’ will shortly make its 

pearance. 

“Tbe Antiquary, a novel, by the Author 
of Waverley and Guy Mannerjng, will 
shortly appear. 

POETRY. 

Emilia of Lindinau: or, the Field of 
Leipsic ; a Poem, by Mary Arnald Hough- 
ton, with a frontispiece, will be published 
early in December. 1@s. 6d. 

A second edition of Bishop Lowth’s Lec- 
tures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, 
translated by Dr. Gregory, will speedily be 
published. 

An edition of the Purple Island, a poem, 
by Phineas Fletcher, with a dissertation and 
explanatory notes, ja an 8vo. volume, will 
soon appear, 

POLITICS, 

Mr. Oldfield has nearly completed his 
Representative History of Great Britain and 
Ireland, so long expected. The valuable 
documents which he has lately procured will 
leave no cause to regret the delay 

THEOLOGY. 
The Rev. H. C. O*Donnogl:ue has in the 
, a Familiar and Practical Exposition 
af the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion of 
the United Church of England and Ireland. 

To he published in a few days, neatly 
printed on a fine paper, a Manual for the 
Parish Priest, being a few Hints on the Pas- 
toral Care, to the younger Clergy of the 
Church of England: ftom an elder 

TOPORAPHY, 

Preparing for publication, a History of th 

sity of Chester, from its foundation to the 
t time. Illustrated with five engrav- 
wngs, by G. Cuitt In octavo. 

In a state of forwarduess, Britton’s Beau- 
ties of Wiltshire, volume three, to complete 
the work, which will embrace Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts of the Towns, Anti- 

uities, Seats, &c. in the northern part of 
the county ; also, a neatly engraved Map of 
Wittshire, and engravings to illustrate the 
immense Druidical Temple at Avebury, St 
John’s Church at Devizes; Chippenham, &c. 
In the letter-press will be a particular ac- 
count of the Temple at Avebury ; with his- 
tories of Malmsbury and Laycock Abbies ; 
a Bibliographical Catalogue, an Index, &c.— 
Only 250 copies of this volume will be 

inted.—It will be published in or before 

une, 1186. 

TRAVELS. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
Ushed, Isavels‘in Beloochistan and Sinde, 
accompanied by a geographical and histon- 
eal account of those countries, with a map. 


By Liewtenans Henry Pottinger, of the Hon, 
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East India Commpany’s Service, Assistant to 
the Resident at the Court of his Highness 
the Peishwa, and late Assistant and Sur- 
veyor with the Missions to Sinde and Persia, 
Illustrated by a map, in one volume quarto. 
‘ Ina of Travels of Ali 
ey, in Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, t 
years 1803,and 1807. Written by himself, 
and translated into English. Ali Bey has 
been long known to men of scievce in vari- 
ous parts of Europe, ‘Traveiling as a Mus- 
selman and Prince, he has been enabled to 
give, among much curious matter, some new 
and interesting relations, which no Chris- 
tian has ever had the opportunity doing.— 
The work will make two volumes quarto, ik 
lustrated by about one hundred plates. 


TYPOGRAPHY. 

Mr. William Savage proposes to publish 
by subscription, Practical Hints on Deco- 
rative Printing ; 1» which will be given, In- 
structions for forming the finest black and 
coloured printing inks, for producing fine 
press-work, and for printing in colours, with 
specimens engraved on wood. 


Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby, will submit 
the following libraries, &c tor public sale, 
during the present season.—1. A large collec- 
tion of Engraved Plates of Lustrumental 
and Vocal Music; contaimmg many of the 
most favourite Concertos Sonatas, Operas, 
Rondos, and Airs, composed by ( raimer, 
Dussek, Pleyel, Mozart, Braham, &c. &e. 
And, among the copyrights. those distin- 
guished pieces of Family Quarrels, English 
Fleet, Paragraph, &c.—2. Part of the Library 
of the late Edward Hossevy Delavel, Esq. 
F_R.S. containing Law, Political, Classical, 
Topography, Critical, and Belles Letters. 
3. The Law Library of an eminent Solicitor 
deceased.—4. ‘The Library of the late Rev. 
Dr. Harper, Rector of Stepney, Middles 
sex, Containing a good collection of Clas 
sics, Divinity aud Philology, Belles Let- 
tres, &c. & Among which are, Stephant 
Lingue Thesa urus Graece,cum Glossarity 
et D. Scotti Appendice, 8 vol, &.—5.A 
Collection of Books of the late Rev. Ds. 
Evans, archdeaoon of Worcester; contains 
ing an excellent Body of Divinity, Clas- 
sics, Translations of the Classics, Count 
History, Biography, and Belles Lettres. —6. 
Also, a considerable Collection relating par- 
ticularly to Worcester and its vicinity, with 
a large Selection of single “Sermons and 
‘Tracts on various subjects : among them are, 
King’s Vale Royal—Borlase’s History and 
Natural tiistory of Cornwall, 2 vol. —Bar 
row’s Works, 3 vols.—Hryaut’s Mytho! 

3. vols. a presentation Copy.— Milton’s 


Works by Newton, vols, 
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tleman’s Magazine, complete, and a very 
fine set.— Hearne’s Glastonbury, &c.—7.The 
genuine and carious Collection of Shells, 
late the property of an eminent Collector. 
WORKS PUBLISHED. 

particularly requested that the PRICES 
ef all articles infended for this department of the 
Exerary Register may be carefully inserted in the 
Notices forwarded to the Literary Panorama Office. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Essai sur les Medailles Antiques des Iles 
de Cephaionie et d’Ithaque. ParC P. De 
Bosset, Lieutenant Colonel au Service de sa 
Majesté Britannique —4to. 15s. 

BSIUGRAPILY, 

The Biographical Dictionary; Volume 
XXIV. Edited by Alex. Chalmers, F.S.A. 
19s. 

Private [ours of Napoleon Buonaparte ; 
from his earliest Years to the Period of 
his Marriage with the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa. Written by Himseif, during his 
residence in the island of Kiba 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s 

*,* The same, in French, 2 vols. 12mo, 
10s, sewed 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Andrew Fuller, late Pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Kettering, and Secretary 
to the Baptist Missionary society By J. 
W. Morris, With a finely engraved Por- 
trait by Freewan, trom a Painting by 
ley. 8vo 12s 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

Tracts aud Miscellaneous Criticisms of 
the late Richard Porson, Esq. Regius Gieek 
Professor in the Unversity of Cambridge. 
Collected and arranged by the Rev tho- 
mas Kidd, Idrin. Coll. Cambriage 
148. Large Paper, 11. 4s. 

COMMERCE. 

King’s Interest Tables, a New Edition, 
being the Sixth, enlarged and improved. 
évo, Il. 11s, 6d. 


DRAMA. 

A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art 
and Literature: translated from the ori- 
ginal German of A. W. Schlegel, by Jobn 
Black, Esq 2 vols. Svo. 11. 4s. 


EDUCATION. 

A Comprehensive Astronomical and Geo- 
graphical Class-Book, tor the Use of Schools 
and Private Families. By Margaret Bryan, 
Ulustrated by Plates, 8vo. 9s. od. A hey 
separate, Is. 

FINE 

Egypt, @ “eves of Engravings exhibiung 
the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Hie- 
roglyphics, Costuwe, Inhabitants, Animals, 
&e. of that Country, with Accompanymg 
Descriptions and Explanations, selected 
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from the celebrated Work, detailing the 
Expedition of the French, by Baron Vivant 
Denon, This work will comprise One 
Hundred and Ten Engravings, with De- 
scriptions and Explanations in French and 
English. It will be published in bi oe 
Nuinbers, Extra large Folio, price Five Shil- 
lings each, and will be completed in the 
course of 1816.° No. 1, containg Seven 
Engravings, 5s. 

No. 1. of a Familiar Treatise on Pers 
tive; in four Essays.—I. Principles of Per- 
spective.—II. Practise of Perspective.— 
ILI. Perspective of Shadows.—IV. Aerial 
Perspective. By Charles Taylor. Il!ustrated 
by fifty-one Engravings; will be completed 
in five Numbers, royal 8vo. 3s. each. 

The Marquis of Stafford’s Collection of 
Pictures; arranged according to Schools, 
and in Chronological Order; with descrip- 
tions. By W. Y. Ottley, Esq. F. S. A. 
Part IX. (containing Sixteen Subjects) i. 
12s. 6d. Proofs, 51, 5s. Coloured, twelve 
guineas and a half. 


HISTORY. 

The Culloden Papers: comprising an ex- 
tensive Correspondence, from the year 1625 
tu 1748, which throws much new Light upon 
that eventful period of British History ; but 
particularly regarding the Rebellions in 
1715 and 1745; and including numerous 
Letters from the unfortunate Lord Lovat, 
and other distinguished Persons of the Time; 
with occasional State Papers of much His- 
torical Importance. The whole published 
from the Originals, in the possession of 
Duncan George Forbes, of Culloden, Esq. 
fo which is prefixed an [utroduction, in- 
cluding Memoirs of the Rt. Hon, Dutcan 
Forbes, many years Lord President of the 
Court of Session in Scotland. Illustrated 
by Engravings of the Lord President Forbes ; ° 
of Charles Edward Stuart, Son of the Pre- 
tender ; and of Fac-similies of the most 
interesting Signatures, 4to. 3s. 

An Authentic Narrative of the Campaign 
of 1815: comprising a circumstantial Ac-. 
count of the Battle of Waterloo, by a Staff 
Officer of the French Army; and forming & 
Sequel to the Campaign of By M.° 
De Beaucamp. 8vo. 4s. 

A Narrative of the Events which have 
taken place in France, from the Landing of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, on the first of March, 
1815, till the Restoration of Louis XVIII, 
To which is added, an Account of the- 
present State of Society and Public Opinion, 
in a series of Letters. By Helen Maria 
Williains. Svo. 9s. Gd. 


MEDICINE. 


An Address to the Public on the Danger 
jof neglecting Coughs and Colds ; with’ 
simple and ethcacious Nethodsof Cure. A 
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new Edition, with Additions and Selections 

from the most eminent Authors, who have 

treated on the subject. 1s. 6d. 
MISCBLLANIES. 

‘The Student's Journal ; arranged, printed, 
and ruled for receiving an Account of every 
Day’s Employment, for the space of one 
year; With an Iudex and Appendix. Post 
8vo. 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

An Extract trom a Journal kept on board 
Hy M. Ship Bellerophon, Capt. F. L. Mait- 
land, from Saturday, July 15, 1815, to 
Monday, August 7, 1815, being the period 
during which Napoleon Buonaparte was on 
board that Ship, by Lieut. Soha Bowerbank, 
RiN, late uf the Bellerophon. To which 
is added, an Appendix of Official aud other 
Documents. 2s. 6d. 

Statements of the Persecution of the Pro- 
testants im the South of France, since the res- 
toration of the Bourbon Family ; contain- 
ed in # Petition addressed to Louis XVIII. 
by the principal Protestants of Nismes ; a 
Narrative in Defenee of the Protestants of 
Lower Languedoc, and otber important Do- 
cuments: together witha prefatory Address, 
and Summary of the Persecutions endured 
by this oppressed people, from the earliest 
Periods of authentic History to the present 
Time.’ By the Rev. J Cobbin. 8vo. 4s. 

A Visit to Paris in 1614. By John Scott, 
The Vhird Edition (with an Introduction to 


the Work, with reference to the late Events), | 


SVo., 12s. 

Cruiwell’s Original Housekeeper’s Ac- 
ceunt Book, for the year 1816; Improved 
by red Lines ruled aeross the page, 2s. 

Information respecting Climate, interest- 
ing to a numervus Class of Lnvalids in 
Great Britain. Is. 

The Teachers in Needlework, for the Use 
of Schools and Private Families, as adopted 
with muct Success in the National Schoo! 
at Worthy. 6d. or 5s. a dozen. 

A Letter adressed to an English Lady of 
Fashion at Pans. 2s. 

An [Introduction to Prudence, or Direc- 
tions ‘ counsels, and Cautions, tending to 
the prudent Management of Affairs in Com- 
mon Life. Compiled by Thomas Fuller, 
M.D: Small 8vo. 5s, 

The Report, together with the Minutes of 
Ewidence and an Appendix of Papers, from 
the Committee appointed to consider of 
Provision beg made for the better regula- 
tion of Madhouses in England. (Ordered 
by the liouse of Conimons to be printed 
July, 1815.) Each subject of Evidence 
arranged under its distinct lead, by J. B. 
Sharpe, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons 18s. 

Hemarl:s upon that Part of the Bishop of 
Lincoln's late Charge to the Clergy of his 
Diocese, relative to the Bible Society, and 
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First, or Royal Dragoons, 
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to the intercourse of Churchmen with Dis- 
senters, S8vo. 1s: 6d. 

Tbe Important Results of an elaborate 
Investigation into the Mysterious Case of 
Elizabeth Fenning, By John Watkins, 
LL.D. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Reading Guide, and’ Berkshire Di- 
rectory, for 1816, 

NOVELS. 

Rhoda: a novel. By the Author of Plain 
Seuse, 4 vols. 12:0. 11. 8s. 

Tales of Fancy. Volume the First; con- 
taining the Shipwreck, By Miss Burney, 
Author of Clareutine. Vol, I, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Sir Bertram, a poem, in six cantos, by 
J. Roby. Svo, 7s. 

The Field of Waterloo: a poem. By 
Walter Scott. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Wellington’s Triumph ; or, the ‘Battle of 


Waterloo, By William Thomas Fitzgerald, 


Esq. 1s. 
THEOLOGY. 

Biblical Gleanings; or, a Collection of 
Scripture Passages, generally considered to 
be mistranslated, with proposed corrections : 
also the important various readings in both 
Testaments, and several other matters elu- 
cidating the Sacred Writings, &c. By Thos 
mas Weinyss. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


An Account of the Kingdom of Caubal,, 


and its Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, 
and India; comprising a view of the Afghaun 
nation, and a history of the Dooraunee mo- 
natchy, By the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, of the Hon. East-ludia Company’s 
Service; resident at the court of Poona; 
and late Envoy to the King of Caubul. Il- 
lustrated by two maps, and sixteen plates, 
fourteen coloured, 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 


TRAVELS, 

A Picture of Italy, being a Guide to the 
Antiquities and Curiosities of that classical 
and interesting country. oe which are pre= 
fixed, directions to travellers; and dialogues 
in English, French, and Italian. By-Henry 
Coxe, Ilustrated by a map of Italy, 
a plan of Rome, and five piates of cos- 
tuines, diversions, &c. Royal 18mo. 148. 
‘Travels in France, during the Years 1814- 
15. 2 vols. royal 12mo. 16s. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

A Complete Treatise on Veterinary Me- 

dicine. Volume the Fourth. Containing 


‘observations on the diseases of cows, sheep, 


swine, and dogs: also particular directions 
fur performing the most important operae 
tions in farriery, Mc. &c. By James White, 
of Exeter, late Veterinary Surgeon to the 
Iilustrated by: 
numerous plates, Vol. IV. !amo. 6% 
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TRIA. 
'y of Vienna 

of Austria has grevted au- 
for the creation of Doavters ia Che- 
The candidates will be ob ized to 
cawply with the following coucitions (1) 
‘To prove that they have completed 1 
courses of logic, natural history, nat 
philosophy, and technology. (2) ‘Yo hi 
stadied during two years the sciences of 


thority 
oh stry. 


porticular netaral history, of botany, of 


chemistry, and of pharmacy (3) Te tave 
netaral history, general and particulce, 
of theoretical chemistry, iu its 
cation to pharmacy, and to lewal inedi- 
cine. To have passed an examiiustion 
on the science of practical cheinistry, in- 
cluding a course of public chemical ope- 
rations, ia the laboratory of the Universita 
of Vienna, accompanied by explanatory 
lectures:—or at least by cone lecture ou 
‘some interesting chemicai lopic. 

Frayer. 

The following communication from our 
Correspondent at Paris, expresses faith- 
fully the sensations experienced by the 
French literati, at the present eventfal 
moment, when the punishment of nati- 
onal iniquity is falling on then At the 
same time; it must be recollected that 
many articles were plundered from foreign 
parts under the sanction of French autho- 
vity, which were never brought into the 
Public 
takeu from the Public Museum, uader va- 


Muscom;—that many others were 


loans 
&e. and are now concealed by indivi- 
duals, which with many ctlier causes of de- 
faication, will leave the balance of remain- 
ing valuables greatly in favour of Frauce, 


rious pretences, as gilts, prescuts, 


after the utmost researches ofthe Allies. A 
few years heuce, as we have every reason 
to believe, the possessors will bring for- 
ward their hidden treasures, and laugh at 
the simple Flemings and Germans, who 
had not the good fortune to discover this, 
and the other, curiosity, but left them 
still ta the hands‘of the Great Nation! In 
fact, the Rapine has been too extensive to 
be traced, much less to be recovered, 
without the continned rescarches of years. 
Vou. Wil. Lit. Pan. New Series. Dee. 
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Mineralogie Uomer'que, ou Essai sur les 
Minervur dont il est fait mention dans 
Poenes  Homere, par A. Mittin, Cheva- 
lier de la Legioa Wonneur, Membre de 
Uhustitut Royale de Erance, §c. & 

Liomerical Mineralogy, or an Essay on 
the Minerals n entioned in the Poems of 
{fomer, by A. titty &e. KO 
edition, pp 220, Paris, 1516. 

Poitiieal COW Vulsions are at all times un- 
fiendly to the cause of literature; the clang 
of aras bat ill accords with the sober, 
quiet, esscutially necessary for contemp'a- 
tion ‘Pho mind, arrested by the shock 
ot political cveats, and distracted from 
ts favourite objects, behol’s nothing in 
their stead but wide wastiug ruin sad fite- 
rary dissolution. It requires more than 
firmness to behold unmove recent 
dest: uction of the mouuments of art which 
rivalled, and iv some cases excelled, the 
finest models of ancient Greece—to see the 
Galery of the Louvre of every va- 
fuable paintive, and the saloons robbed 
of every statue worth removing, even to 
the original bust of the Great, 
presented by the Chevatier Azuara, the 
Spanish Ambassador, fo the First Cousu!— 
to witness the same spolintion in the Mu- 
seum of Natural tlistory, and the same ra- 
veges at the Royal Library, where in addi- 
tion to what the Alties affirm they have a 
right toclaim, they tusist in addition on 500 
Mss. 100 Designs, and 100 Meda's. Such 
is a true, but feeble sketch of what the 
french hiteratiencure at the present mo- 
ment: all feel it Cceply, and MI. Millia in 
particular, who is Keeper of the Medals 
aud Antiques in the Royal Library, We 
are the retore ihe more highly indebted to 
him, for yiving us at suc h a moment the 
result of his vainable researches. 


secoud 


the 


This learned [lelenist and Antiqnary, 
publisned in 1799, the first edition of the 
present curious work, in which he hoped 
would be found an elacidsation of several 
points of antiquity, worthy of interesting 
the amateurs of that kind of researches. 
He observes, “The Poems of iiomer can 
alone inform us What was the state of kuow- 
ledge in the heroic ages. He inspecied 
nature by a subline instinet le couid alse 
describe what she deligh ted to form, she 
almost aiways presented hersetf unveiled 
before him, ‘aud the riciimess of his descrip. 
tious, corresponded with the grandeur of 
the spectacle. Fach kingdom furnisived 
suisects for his pictures, and his compari- 
sous. oud in anaiysing thew, we shall fre- 
queul!y find an exactitude, which asto- 
wishes the imagination as greatly, as the 
magic of his stile transports it. It is Homer 
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therefore, whom we must invoke to instruct 
us with any degree of certitude as to the 
state of knowledge in the ages which he 
sung ; he alone can give us correct details on 
the history of those ages, their manners, 
their customs, and their arts. I consider 
the writings of Homer as the Encyclopedia 
of the heroic ages, and the Greeks had the 
same opinion of them. His geographical 
notions relative to the countries he had _vi- 
sited, were so exact, that long after his 
time, the enumeration of the troops in the 
2nd book of the Iliad, served frequently 
to terminate differences in Greece. The 
Eolians were obliged to cede Calydon to 
the Etolians, because Homer in his evu- 
meration, had placed this city among 
those which belonged to the latter. The 
same reason induced the Athenians to give 
Sestos to the inhabitants of Abydos. —So- 
Jon, on a single verse of this poet, put the 
same people in possession of Salamine. The 
inhabitants of Priene, and those of Miletus, 
disputed the city of Mycale: the authority 
of Homer, stronger than all other titles, 
adjudged it to the former. Homer knew 
all that was known in his time,” &c. &c. 
&e. Préface. 

The learned author follows the system of 
Wallerius ; he treats first ov earths, then 
on sands, ufterwards on stones and salts, aud 
lastly, on bitumens and suctals. 

M. Millin, proves, that only two kinds 
of earths were kuowu in the time of Ho- 
mer ; vegetable and argillaceous: the cou- 
sideration of the latter induces an inquiry 
into the invention of the potter's wheel, 
usually ascribed to Anacharsis. phorus, 
Posidonius, and Seneca among the an- 
cients were of this opinion: Strabo e contra, 
whose authority was the verse of Homer. 
Posidonius asserted it to be an interpola- 
tion: latterly, M. Meyne formed the same 
opinion, and M. Millin cedes the point, in 
favour of the positive assertion of those 
ancient, and these opinions of the modern 
Hellenists. If, however, we consider that 
“the potter's wheel,” was well known to 
the Jews, aud afforded similies to the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, we may be 
pardoned for believing the passage of Ho- 
mer in question to be genuine, and the in- 
vention of the potter's wheel, consequently 
to be anterior to the time of Anacharsis. 

Class II. Sands.—Homer .uses several 

expressions to designate sand, without 
clearly announcing the different species. 
M. Millin is of opinion, that by the words 
and he means the finest sand, 
the dust which may be obtained from sandy 
earths, the Glaree of Wallerivs: and by 
those of Pauuos, Yauxbos, he means sand 
composed of particles not so fine, drene, 
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Wallerius. “ Translators” he observes, 
“render them by the same word, though 
Homer places them both in the same verse ; 
which he certainly would have avoided, 
if they had expressed the same idea.” 


Oud’ Tore Som Lapabos re 
In. 1x. 385. 


With submission to our learned author, 
we think differently; the line would have 
been unworthy of Homer, if having two 
words to express the same idea, he had 
not used them on such an occasion : 
if he had not, the line would haye been 
flat and prosaic. On the other hand, if 
Homer meant two different species, either 
we must arraign his skill, or the correct- 
ness of the translation of the two words. 
It is well known, and the laws of nature 
are invariable on the point, that on the sea- 
shore, the tinest sand lies at the top, andthe 
substratum is either coarser saud, or gra- 
vel; so that the line translated, would read 
thus; “ Mycon struck by Antilochus, fell 
head-foremost from his car, and sunk to 
his shoulders in the coarse sand,” forthe fine 
sand was deep :—thus reversing the law of 
nature. We must, however, refer our 
readers to the work itself to form their 
conclusions. 


In considering the class of Stones, M. M. 
observes, that “ Homer gives to stoues dife 
ferent names, of which several appear sy- 
nonimous. He employs these iu ten lines 
to express the same thing, by varying his 
expressions.” {This confirms our opinion 
supra. }—*“ Homer divides stoues into rough 
aud polished, which proves that the art of 
cutting stoue, erroneously attributed by 
tiny toCadmus, was known atthe time : be- 
fore its discovery, men dug caves in the rocks, 
or lived in caverns formed by nature. Such 
is the description of the abode of Polyphe- 
mus, in Liomer. This leads our author to con- 
sider, whether the art of sculpture was 
known in Homer's time, which he does 
not attempt to decide. ‘The stones known 
in Homer's time, appear to be marble, 
fluors, agates, jasper, alabaster, and pud- 
ding stone. Of salts, sea salt only. In 
treating of the inflammable substances 
kuown to Homer, our author gives a highly 
curious article on Succinum, (the Electron 
of Homer,) in which he reconciles many 
difficulties, and displays considerable ge- 
nius and profound research. The ancient 
mode of tempering metal, is dwelt on at 
length, and the long contested question of 
the nature of the bronze of the ancients, is 
fully discussed and completely set at rest. 
Our limits prevent our extending the ana- 
lysis further, but in conclusion, we have 


no hesitation in saying, that the present 
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work will be highly retished by the classic 
scholar, as well asthe more general reader, 
and that, it adds considerably to the well 
earned fame of the author. 


Royat Institure or Fravée. 
Funeral of M. Desmarest, Sept. 29, 1815. 


The Royal Tustitute, in execution of a 
decree made in its sittiag of the 25th 
Frimaire, year 7, attended the funeral of 
M. Niciiolas Desmarest, Member of the 
Class of Mathematical and Philosophical 
Sciences. On arriving at the piace of 
sepulture (the cemetery of Pere la Chaise). 
M. the Chevalier Cuvier, Counseilor of 
State, perpetual Secretary of the Ciass, pro- 
nounced the following discourse : 

Gentlemen, 

Would that those might epprorch this 
tomb who are ignorant of that tranquil 
liappiness which Science yields to those 
who only live for her. The plain good 
old man whom we here deposit, a stranger 
to the factions which tore, and to the m- 
trigues and crimes which dishonoured, his 
couutry, was also exempt from the mis 
fortunes which overwhelmed so many il- 
Justrious and virtuous men. Peaceable, and 
universally respected, he completed a long 
and honourable career, and descends to 
the tomb in the fulness of old age: his 
hours were divided between the study of 
nature and that of the useful! arts; to know, 
and to do good, were tue ouly objects of his 
wishes. Beloved by the Turgots, the 
Larochefoucaults, the Malesherbes, he 
learned in the school of those frieuds of 
humanity, to consecrate the sciences to the 
well being of maakind. 

His country owes to him the perfection 
of many of her manufactures ; and even 
to his latest hour the artists were always 
sure of receiving from him the counsels of 
an enlightened experience, while those high 
theories, those eternal truths, so superior 
to the practice of our arts, did not cease, 
nevertheless to occupy his mind. He 
penetrated the deptlis of the earth, he 
scaled her rudest summits, and every where 
he discovered traces and authentic docu- 
ments of those terrible catastrophes to 
which the giobe had been a prey before 
man covered it with his works. To our 
provinces, now the most delightful and the 
most fertile, he revealed those dreadful 
eruptions which in remote ages covered 
their fields with flames and lava. Under 
the meads where the shepherds of 
Auvergne tend their flocks in the greatest 
security, he was the first to discover, and 
follow to their utmost limits, the traces of 
those ruius of fire ou which history is si- 
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lent, and of which the eye of geuius alone 
could discover the remains. 

‘These hills even, the bosom of which 
are about to receive his mortal remains, 
and which for so many ages have witnessed 
nothing but the monuments and oj; erations 
of society, these agitations so little, so 
misernble ! cruel, aud criminal, as they 
sometimes are, M. Desmarest was the first 
to siudy :—— he was the first to discover 
traces of those revolutions, truly worthy of 
their name, in which living nature was 
swailowed up entire: where after intervals 
of science and aight, new beings anda 
new earth presented themselves to the face 
of day 

May they serve for his funeral pyramid, 
and remain monuments of his labours, until 
a new cataclysm equalizes them in their 
turn with the rest of the soil, and sweeps 
with thei ia its torrent the retiembrance 
of all that man has done. 

Goed and happy mortal! whose lesting 
remembrance will not have been purchased 
by the tears of thy contemporaries; this 
earth, with which thou wast so well ac- 
quainted, offers an asy!um to thy ashes. 
They will here repose in peace ; and as our 
pious ancestors observed, it willlie light on 
them; or rather, thou hast already escaped 
from it: already thou bast learned all those 
secrets which thon so long aspired to 
attain: aud we, my dear brethren, when- 
ever we render these last duties to one of 
those respectable old men, who, in their 
time, were our masters, whenever we 
recal to memory their long and peaceable 
lives, entirely consecrated to the search of 
truth, let us redoubje our ardour and our 
courage, and congratulate ourselves on 
having chosen the ouly path in which we 
can be useful to mankind, without becom- 
ing the objects of their envy, or of their in- 
gratitude!” 


The Voyages of Ali-Rey el Abassi, in 
Africa and Asia, 3 vol. Svo. with an Aflas, 
in 4to. containing nearly one hundred 
plates, will be published in the course of 
the present month, by Didot dine. The 
Paris price will be seventy francs. 

Germany. 
Deutchlands Nakrungsmittel, 

Alimentary plants, which grow sponta- 
neously in Germany, with their characters 
when good, when falsified, &c. by J. G. 
Bergemann, Barth. 

The first section contains Plants which 
may be made use of instead of bread, pulse, 
sallads, and sweet herbs. The author 
points out fifty-five substitutes for wheaten 
bread ; seventy-six for ordinary pulse; forty- 
five for — usually cultivated; and 
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eighty-seven for exotic aprceries, or aromatic 
herbs of various fragrance. 

It must be evident that such a work is 
useful, not only in cases of scarcity, when 
wheat, &c. may not be easily procured . 
but also, in times of plenty, since it adds to 
the variety of those condiments which ue- 
ture, the liberal mother, supplies with no 
niggard bounty for the use of man. 

Inoculation of Shecp: salutery. 

In the annals of the Agricultural Socicts 
of Mecktenbureh, Vol. ILE. for 1800, is re 
corded an account of an experiment mes) 
in the TInoculstion of Sheep, with vires 
taken from other sheep, under the dire: 
tion of M. Fock, © Dutchman. [i does not 
clearly appear for what disorder they were 
inoculated; or-against whet disorder thts 
process was used as a preservative; but, 
the hint may be useful in some cases, 
and therefore we insert it. The success is 


reported to have been compicte, as out of 


483 sheep inoculated, only six died. If this 
were agalust the rot in sheep, it deserves 
especial attention. 

M. Paul has lately published at Tubingen, 
in 1 vol. pp. $79, uurer the title of 
a Collection of Lssays, sone of which, by 
their subjects, possess considerable novelty 
and interest. The first article proposes con- 
jectures on sundry phenomeua offered by 
Animal Magnetism. Others are—on the 
origin of the first plants, the first animals, 
and the first men. Avother is,—wherefore 
among the most agreeable of our recoliec- 
tions, are the recollections of infancy always 
assigned the principal place?—why are 
they the most delightfale—A glance the 
country of Dreams-—A question proposed 
during sleep, answered while wide awake 
—On the art of being always contented, &e. 

Essai de Poesics Religieuses Par M. 
M. Meister, Zurich, 1815. These speci- 
mens are fifty in cumber, we select one, 
written by the author, as a prayer, at the 
aye of seventy years. 

Apres tous les dons précieux, 

Versés sur ma longne carriére, 

Dien miséricordienx ! 

Si tu perinets encore une seule pridre, 

Ah! jusqu’a mon heure dernicre 
Daign’z me conserver mes yeux, 

Pour chercher le matin quelque fleur prin- 

tannicre [cieux, 

Pour contempler le soir la pompe de tes 

Que ma frvuide et faible paupiére 

Préte a se former pour tovjours, 
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De Vastre bicnfaisant des jours, 
Recueille encore un rayon de huniere ! 
Et qu’en serront pour la derniére fois 
Dans ma tremblaute main la main de mon 
aie, 
Soo doux regard, comme sa douce voix. 


Console encore les adicux de la vie. 


Fuclid’s Geometry : re-discovery.—Proles- 
sor Mettertich, at Meutz, snnounces that 
he has obtained an exeet Geometrical de- 
moustration of the ecveath principle of 
Unetie’s Mements; cud thereby isenabled 
fo supply a dacana that has been felt ia 
Geometry for two thousand years. 

ile purposes to publish this Ciscovery 
ander the title of Lo-starndige Theorre, 
Compicte Theory of parallel tines ac- 
companied by a supplement, in which is 
described the fundamental principle of the 
construction of a right fine. A Piate of 
of iustructions will be added. 

National Museums: emulatory. 

The Archduke Palatine of Hungary bas 
lately obtainetl possession of au extensive 
ground, to which he intends to transfer 
the Nutronal Museum of Pesth. ‘This Mu- 
scum is daily augmented and euriched by 
voluntary Couations aud acquisitious, the 
number of which bas been very considera- 
ble during the years 1812, and 1813. 

The Juhanneum, or, National Museum of 
at Gratz, riva!sthat of Pesth, aud 
even seems to surpass it. According to a 
Report from the Directors at the beginning 
of 1815, they had opened public courses of 
Mineralogy, of Chemistry, of Botany, of 
Technology, and of Astrouomy. The 
coustructiou of an Observatory is begun. 

M. de Uruckenthal, who died in 1803, 
had founded a Transy/vanian Museum, at 
Uermanstedt in ‘Transv!vania: but it bas 
not yet been open to the public. 

The Directors of the Theatre at Vienna, 
have proposed a prize of one hundred 
cucats for au Opera, the subject of which 
isto be the Return of the Emperor to his 
Capital, after having conquered Peace.— 
The composition may be in either two or 
three acts. 

ITALY. 

The following notice might with pro- 
priety be ranged under “ Denmark,” to 
which country it properly belongs; but we 
have transposed it to this situation, in 


order to place the entire subject undep 


inspection at one view. 
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jutices on the Manuscripts discovered in 
Herculaneum. 

M. his addressed to the So- 
ciety of Sciences of Copenhagen, a let er 
containing some of the latest particulars 
resp cting the manner of the 
cient Manuscripts extant tlerculaneum. 

It is weil kuowa that these MISS. are 
burt, and are reduced to the state of 
charcoal, Without biving lost them form. 
They are susceptio'e of being read, when 
unrolled, aid the process of in 
which consists the labour, has succeeded 
hitherto on about tiiree hundred of these 
Volunes. 

The operation of unrolling is not outs 
a work of difficuty aud deticacy; but, tt 
demands without liniits, or end. 
It consists iu giuiag the burut cinder of 
the MS. strip by strip, on go'd-beater’s 
skin, by meaus of water strong!y gummed 
—ilis pro. ess, takes place as the portions 
of the “MS. are successive:y 
Whea, after having e:aployed years of thie 
and every possible assidaity of iabour, for 
this purpose, the operator, has at leagih 
arrived at the farther extremity of the 
roll, at which the title of the work is 
placed—the discovery turns out to be 
nothing more than that of a eoutract for a 
sale, or some other document equacy 
nificaut But, ocher works possessing rea! 
importance have been found. Such 
are 

1. Philomedes, On the Influence of Music 
on the constitution of Man. 

2. Mpicurus, On Nature. 2 Vols. 

8. Philomedes, On Rietoric, two parts, 
4to. 

4. The same: On the affinity between cer- 
tain Viriacs and certain Voces, 

5. ‘The same: On the Vices. 

. ‘The same: On the Poets. 

The same: PAilosovhwai Fragments. 
Deonetricus Geometricus, 

. Phifostratus, On Unreasonable Con- 
tempt. 

10 Carnisius, On Friendship. 

11. Coluthes On Plato's Dialogue, enti- 
tled Isis. 

12. Philodemus, On Religion, 

13. Chrysippus. Ua Providence. 

Of these thirteen recovered \ISS. only 
the first two have hitherto been commuui- 
cated to the learned, by publication. 


Weteke this opportunity of setting be 
fore our readers a nore compleie descrip 
tion of the mauner of and copying 
these Antieat Voiwnes, than we hitherto 
Wave’ had occasiow for doing. Judeed,. 
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while the fate of Italy hung in suspence, 
aud while the Kingdom of Naples was sub+ 
ject to forcign dominion, it wis of little 
consequence to treat on this subject; but, 
now, When Peace offers better hopes, aud 
when we may indulge vu expectation of 
the return of learned fersure, it will not, 
we trust, be taken amiss iu us, if we recall 
this tuteresting euquiry to the recoilection 
of those whe have the power, ie opporta- 
uity, aud the disposinou, to pursue and 
conplete it. May Fortune favour them 
by the discovery of Works far exceeding 
iu Importance those already recovered from 
this mine of ancient tore | 

The following is a description of the 
ancient were 
found ;—deep uader the eaith, &e which 


Library in they 


covered Herculaneum. 


The apartinent which contained ttre 
Mss. was fitted up with wooden presses 
around the wills, about six feetin heicit, 
and another double row of presses stood 
isolated aa the middie of the room, so as 
to admit a pass+ge on all sides. The 
wood of which dic presses bid becu made 
was burnt of course io a cinder, aud gave 
way at the first touch; but the vo.wiies, 
composed of more perishable sub- 
stance, the Ugyptian or yracusan papy- 
rus, were, athough compietely carboui- 
zed through tie etfects of tue heat, yet so 
far preserved as to admit of their indivi- 
duai removal to a similar set of modern 
presses, with glass dvors, in the Museum. 
About 1500 were thus conve, ed from an- 
tiquity into the modern world; ana 1500 
vo.uines, permitme to observe, is by no 
meaus to be cousitered as a despicable 
number for the colection of «a private 
Roman. In poiut of expeuce tt may fairiy 
be estimated equal to a mocera library of 
8,000 voluines. 

‘Phe dis-overy of so cousiverable a nume- 
ber of ancient manuscripts was hiiled at 
the time by every lover of antiquity 
throughout Kurope, as an wich 
bid fair to add to our catacogue of Greek 
aud Roman classics, many authors, the ox- 
istence of whose works might hitherte 
have been ulterly or others, 
whose writiigs were ismented as tust. At 
e.ieveuts it wasboped thot the explora- 
tious of this hidkiew treasure would be tye 
meaus Hot Of many of ibe 

‘hasins, with winch a barbarous age had 
uouded to us some of the most invalua- 
“vie ‘of ancient Jearumyg, but aise 
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of correcting a number of spurious read- 
ings, by which ignorance aud pedantry 
had defaced them. 

Tedious as the method is, it would have 
led to for miore ostensible results, had its 
application been coustant, and had a suf- 
ficievit number of hands been at al! times 
employed to put it in practice. But, fre- 
quently the uadertaking was discontinued 
for a length of time, and often when it was 
resumed, want offundsand of energy pre- 
vented any decisive progress. Uniil very 
lately the establishment had been almost a 
dead letter, when through British oid it 
was called into action, and put on a fuot- 
ing of effectiveness from which more pro- 
durtive results micht reasonably be ex- 

cted, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wees. 
from a zeal forthe advancement of leari- 
ing, which reflects honour on the British 
character, and calls for the gratitude of 
the Literati of all Burope, sent thither 
Mr. Playter, a gentleman of classic at- 
tainments, who, under the sanction of the 
Neapolitan government, supcrintended the 
whole establishment, and directed its ope- 
rations with indefatigable diligence. 

Asthe different lamina of which the 
roll is composed, would break off with 
the slightest touch, a fresh back is suc- 
cessively formed by the application of 
gold-beater’s shin affixed with gum wa- 
ter. Such, however, is the damaged 
state of the material, that without using 
very minute patches of gold beaters skin 
(generally not exceeding the size of a com- 
mon pea), anupper stratum would often 
be giued to one or more under ones, 
through the little holes or breaks which 
sometimes penetrate several of the lamina. 

In proportion as the laborious operation 
of forming a new back proceeds, the work 
ie gently and progressively wound up by 
turning certain pegs, until one entire page 
is unfo'ded, which is forthwith sepa- 
rated from the roll, and spread on a flat 
board or frame. draftsman, unac- 
quainted with the language of the manu- 
script, makes a faithful facsimile of it, 
with ailits chasms, blemishes, or irregu- 
Jarities. The taking of this copy is no 
less a work of extreme patience and nicety, 
as itis only by a particular reflection of 
light, that the characters, whose black 
colour differs very little from that of the 
carbonized papyrus, can be distinguished, 
The facsimile is next banded to an anti- 
quary, who separates the words anil 
sentences, supplies any hiatus, and other 
wise endeavours to restore the sense of the 
original. By a like process the succeeding 
pages are unrolled aud decyphered, if I 
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may be allowed to use the expression, un- 
til the work is completed, The whole is 
afterwards published, both in letterpress 
and correct engravings of each page, at 
the expence of the goverument. 

The following is the latest account af 
British exertion in’ faveur of these 
MSS, It is taken fron. Mr. Ackermaun’s 
“ Repository of Arts.” Vol. iv.p. 31. By 
the favour of that Gentleman, we are also 
tnabled to offer a suc impression of a 
line of the poem referred to, by which a 
judgment may be formed on the most an- 
vient characters knowu in Latin Paleogra- 
phy. 
in oblong fo'io,—(for the lines are written 


These fragments have been printed, 


at full length, though divided for the con- 

venience our page) —The Mn. is written 

in two columns, each containiig eight or 

nine tines: the letters are all uneial (or 

capitals) very distinctly formed, less angu- 

jay than generally, they are, in inscriptions; 

and every word is separated by a point, 
which contributes esseutially to distinet- 

ness, aud to facility of reading, We have 

annexed the whole of the passage to which 

the jac simile line refers, and can only ex: 
press our regret, that other parts of the 

same poem have not been equally well pre- 

served: they are most!y unintelligible. 


“ The Rev. Mr. Hayter, who since 1802, 
has beeu superintendant of the Fercula- 
nean MSS. for his Roval Highness the 
Prince of Wales, has arrived in london, 
froin Palermo (1810.) We regret to have 
it confirmed, that the whote museum at 
Portici, ineleding 1500 of those MSS, 
which bad not been unfolded, end 250 
originals, which had been unfolded, par- 
tialiy or wholly, by Mr. Hayter, were suf- 
fered to fail into the hands of the Vreuch, 
notwithstanding the remonstrance of this 
gentieniin to the Neapolitan court, to have 
them removed, or seut to England. We 
learn, however, that Mr. Hayter had pre- 
viously copied and corrected 94 of those 
which he had unfolded, and that these 
copies, which are fac-similes, were trans- 
mitted by him to the Prince of We es, and 
have since beeu preseated by his Roval 
highness to the university of Oxford. 
Among these was a Latin poem, which 
Mr. Hayter conjectures to have been a 
composition of Varius, a friend of Virgil. 

Of this Latin poem, as well as of an 
ingenious treatise on death, by Philo- 
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demus, fac-similes have been engraved. | have also been left behind at Naples; but 
Engraved fac-similes of three books and a | fac-simile copies of those, and of four other 
half of Epicurus de Na/ura, the discovery | books, are among the 94 now at Oxford.” 
ef which is an invaluable acquisition, 
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Lax’ 


The following article belongs to Ger- 
many: but is transposed for reasons al- 
ready assigned. We have not seen it; 
but, as it opens a new view of the Poem 
refered to, we have taken the earliest op- 
portunity of reporting it. 

Curminis Latini de Bello Actiaco, sive 
Alexandrino, Fragmenta : ex volumine Her- 
culanensi nuper evulgata. Edidit J, T. 
Kreyssig. Svo. Leipsic. 1814. 

This work bas formed the substance of 
an Academic Programma. The Fragments 
on the war of Octavius against Antony and 
Cleopatra, are inserted in the second part 
of the Volumina Herculanensia of Ciam- 
petti (1809). The learned Heyne had for- 
merly inserted specimens in his Literary 
Gazette of Goettingen. 

M. Kreyssig conjectures that these frag- 
ments are rather parts of the Actiaca of C. 
Rabirius, a poem known to Seneca, than of 
the Panegyric of Augustus, by L. Vurius. 
He supposes that the fragments in ques- 
tion contain only what passed in Egypt at 
the close of the month of July, in the year 
of Rome 724; or thirty years before the 
Christian Era, 

The following if correct is an instance 
of rare good fortune. We believe, that 


many valuable works, may yet continue 
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hidden in MSS. among the great libraries, 
and therefore that the works announced in 
this discovery may be genuine; but, on 
that fact we give no opinion. 
Interesting Discovery of Ancient Works 
in MSS. 
Augsburg, Nov. 2. 

We hasten to acquaint our literary rea- 
ders with a most interesting circumstance, 
The indefatigable Abbot Angelo Majo, 
one of the keepers of the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at Milan, who had the merit of dis- 
covering and publishing three unknown 
orations of Cicero, has now had the happi- 
uess to enrich us by a more brilliant dis- 
covery, that of the works of an ancient 
author, of whom we know nothing but 
his name and @ small work. This is the 
works of Cornelius Fronto, with snpub- 
lished letters of the Emperors Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius, lL. Verus, and also 
of Appian. The publication cousists of two 
vols. large octavo, with several copper 
plates and fac similes of the MSs. 

Of M. Fronto, an African by birth, a 
preceptor of two Emperors, M. Aurelius, 
and ‘L. Verus, and the greatest Latin 
orator after Cicero, ouly a small gram- 
matical work was bitherto known: now 
twenty works of this remarkable author 
have been discovered in the Ambrosian. 
There are several books of Latin and 
Greek letters to different Emperors, &c. 
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In the volumes are inserted also three 
unpublished Letin letters of Autoninns 
Pius, eighteen of M. Aurelius, six of 
Verus, oue Greck jetier of Appian, the 
historian, and many inedited pieces of 
EBonias, Plautas, Cato, Sallust, end other 
ancient Romans and Greeks. ‘The Greek 
picces Latiu translation ; in short 
nothing is ueglected to heighten the value 
of this imost agreeable present. No Eiditio 
Princeps of auy Classic eau be compared 
withit, Fifteen copies are printed in large 
4to. aud will be onc day great curiasiiies. 
We have oue before us: it. is printed on 
the most spleudid wove paper. ; 

The excavations of the ancient Pom- 
peiia are continued with considerable ac- 
tivity; aud as the proceeding is now re- 
Gaced tosystem, in such amanner as to 
examine every part of the ground, it may 
be hoped that this city, revived from be- 
neath the ashes which haveso long covered 
it, will one day offer the spectacle of one 
of the most remarkable objects connected 
with the agesof antiquity. 

del Fluido Electrico, &ce. 
The identy of the Electric Fluid with that 
called Jalvanie, vctorious!y demousi, ated, 
by new experimeuts aud observations. A 
Memoir communicated to aud published by 
M. P. Coufigliacchi. 1 vol. 4to, Pavia, 
1814. 

The writer of this Memoir was a zealous 
Giscipie of Volts, and received many of 
the ideos comprized in this posthumous 
wublication, from his ilustrious master. 

‘he art employed in couducting these ex- 
periments, their pre:ision, utility, and the 
scientific jangnage in which they are re- 
corde’, are atidue to Voita. The anony- 
mous auiher left his MS. as a legacy to 
M. who is Professor of Natural Philos- 
phy at Pavia, who also has pubicly re- 
peated these experiments, and is engages 
ia Galvenic resecrches on the powers of 
the Torpedo, of electneal Kel, Xe. which 
he inteuds to pul) ish. 

A striking likeness of Vo!lta is prefixed 
tothe veiume: with an exact catalogue of 
all his writings. 


HISTORY CF TUF CF BY 
M. SFITZ. 

[ Continued fro: page 27 2.] 
Dancers to which these Horses were repeat- 
edly cxpased, ot Constantineple ; their 

vemora! to Venice. 

We have secu in the former part of this 
article, the situation assigned to these 
Horses, in the city of Constantine: their 
sulsequeut history is uot less interesting. 


When they arrived at Constantinople, by 
order of Theodosius the Younger, that city 
contained all the wonders ef antient art: 
tiiere were to be seen — the Olympian 
Jupiter of Phidias,—the Venus of Cuicus 
of Praxiteies,—tne figure of tianour of 
Lysippus, and the Juno of Samos, a co- 
lossus of an enormous size. If the greoter 
part of the monuments of Rome perished 
by the ravages which the Goths conimit- 
ted on that city, under their generals Aja- 
ric, Genseriv, aud ‘Potila; the clhiefs- 
contained in Constontineple, were 
gradually destroyed by fires;—a scourge 
io which, by a singular fatality, that city 
has ever been exposed, 

Under the Eniperor Zeno, who reigned 
about the year 470 of the vulgar ara, a 
fire consumed the library aud a great num- 
ber of other buildings: — it penetrated 
io the public square, where it destroyed 
the Juno of Samos, the Minerva of Line 
dus, aud the celebrated Veiius of Cnidus. 

In the filth year ef Justinian’s reign, the 
people, inflamed by the extortions prac- 
tised by this prince, revoited. ‘ihe em- 
peror lutroduced into the city the Eellu- 
riaus, a barbarotis people, m= order to 
quell the insurgents. This was the very 
worst measure he could take, as the war 
instantiy became general; the Barbar:aus 
inassacred the people; while those who 
remained shut themselves up in theie 
houses, ascended the roofs, and defended 
ihemselyes with stones and brickbats: the 
Barbarians, euraged, set fireto the houses, 
which were in a short time almost entirely 
destroyed. A great number of statucs 
were melted, and 40,000 of the inhabitants 
perished on this occasion. 

Under the emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
different quarters of the city were deves- 
tated by fire and by earthquakes; the co- 
jossal statue ef Coustantine, which was 
placed upou the grand column of porphyry, 
110 feet high, wes thrown dowu by a 
whirlwind, aud killed ten persous in its 
fall. 

The four horses of Clio had fortunately 
escaped ail these fires; but in the great 
co.flegration of 1203, the most dreadful 
that had ever broke out ia the city ; they 
were much exposed, because the Hames on 
that occeston stiacked the iippedrome. 

When, in the year 1202, the Freach, un- 
der Count Bal’ wie ef Piauders, joined with 
the Veuctians in order to uncerteke the 
third Crusade, aud stop the progress of the 
suitan Saladin, who threatened to take Je- 
rusalem, the soa of the emperor Isaac, 
whoni bis brother Alexius had inprisoued 
on usurping the crown, implored the as+ 
sistance of the crusaders, in order to save 
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his father from the hands of that usurper, 
and to ve-este lish bim in his lawful rights. 
The crasaders warmiy espoused his inter- 
ests, and laid siege to Constantinople. 
The Venetians had already mounted to the 
assault ou the side towards the sea, aud 
had taken possession of five-and-tweuty 
towers, Whew Alexins marched out of the 
city to give battle to the French; bat ai- 
though he had an army jofinitely more nu- 
merous, a panic seized him, aud he fled 
with the greatest part of tis (ressures. The 
inbabitauts of Coustantinople, astonished 
at his precipitate Hight, proceeded to the 
prison, where the emperor Isaae was de- 
tained, aud clothing him in the imperial 
robes, made obcisance to him. ‘They thes 
opened the gates of the city, and received 
their young priuce with every demonstra- 
tion of joy. In order to prevent any quar- 
reis between the Grecks aud the allies, the 
Jatter were lodged in a place beyoud the 
gate, in a spot, called Stenon. ‘The French, 
however, freely frequented the city, anc 
the two nations Jived in peace and good 
understanding. The emperor even invited 
the allies to prolong their stay at Constan 
tiuople, as there was a powerful party 
among the Grecks against him. 

During this period, a quarrel arose be- 
tween the Greeks and the crusaders. The 
French had forced aud pillaged tue mosque 
of the Saracens; the Grecks took part 
with the latter, and assisted them in re- 
venging themseives upon their adversaries, 
who, greatly enraged on finding they 
were fhe weakest, set fire to the city. The 
flames, increased by the wind, gained 
ground so rapidly that nothing could stop 
them. The fire lasted eight days, and oc- 
cupied the space of a league in circumfe- 
reace. A great namber of houses, churches, 
and couvents, fella prey to the devouring 
element; among others, the loss of a grand 
double portico was much deplored, being 
that of the square of Constantine and the 
Hippodrome. After this disaster, the good 
understanding which bad subsisied between 
the Greeks and the French entirely ceased 
all toreigners established at Constantinople 
were obliged to quit the city, to the number 
of 15,000; the young emperor Alexius be- 
came coo! towards them, and was ex- 
tremely slow in executing the treaties, so 
tliat war soon recommenced with more 
fury than before. the war, the 
youug Alexius was imprisoned, and stran- 
gled by order of Marzutius, one of his min- 
isters, and old Isaac died of grief. The eru- 
saders, when informed of this new cata- 
stroplie, assembled in council, deciared 
Marzuflus unworthy to reigu, and formed 
the resolution of redoubliug their activity 
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to take the city, and proceed to the election 
of a wew emperor. After several attacks, 
the city was at last taken a second time on 
Easter Monday, 1204, Marzutlus with- 
Crew to the palace Bucoleon, and after- 
wards fled. The city was given up to 
puncer, while a new fire burst out, which, 
according to Villehardouin, destroyed more 
houses than the largest cities in France at 
that tine contained. The booty, which ac- 
cording the various Colventions was to 
beaivided equally, was so great that it filled 
(hice churches; and aithough much 
wis embezzied, it wos shared to the value 
of 300,006 marks of silver. Afier having 
pluucered the living, aod profaned the al- 
tars, even the ashes of the dead were mo- 
Ail the tombs of the emperors were 
opeucd, iu order to vob of whetever. 
was precious, At last, whea the avarice 
of thecrusaders found bo more encourage- 
ment, their fury was directed against the 
statues, which they demolished, either in 
order to seud them to the nut, or to sell 
them to the fouuders, who paid the value of 
the metal only, 

‘Lhe horses of Chio, however, escaped 
this destruction. [listory has not preserved 
to us the name of hia who exerted his in- 
fluence to save them; but it is very pro- 
bable, that by order of Dandolo, the doge 
and general of the Veuetians, they were 
reserved jor the republic when the beoty 
was shared, although their removal te Ve- 
uice did not take place uatil after the death 
of this eulightened doge. The first vessels 
which set out, only carried the precious 
vases and ornaments of which the church 
of Saint Sophia had stripped, with a 
great quantity of relics, among which there 
was a flask filled with the bicod of Jesus 
Christ. 

Zeuo, the Potesta, sent the four horses 
of Chio to Veuice, with several precious 
works in porphyry aud marble. 

On the alledged Dejects m the casting, 
which have been discovered in these horses. 

The repairs made after the casting, 
which are to be seen in the engravings of 
are a uecessary consequence of 
the mauucr in which the ancients pro- 
ceeded to cast their metals. All the brouze 
statues from Pierculaneuin exhibit similar 
repans. sayst, that the first siatues 
erected to the cougucrors in Uie Olympic 
gawes, werc moielled upou ther 
persous, and that these statues were cailcd 
iconic, but they were cast solid. Alter- 
wards the art was improved upon, in order 


* Statue di Venezia, tom. ph 40. 
+ Lib. xxxiv. cap. S. sect. 9. ex menbris 
corum similscudine cxpressus. 
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to produce.the same effect with less metal, 
aud they were cast hollow. Thus, by de- 
grees, succeeded the sure but slow and ex- 
pensive method at present adopted. 
A Genus, of Etruscan bronze, to be 
seen in the Florence cabinet, is wrought so 
.maturally, that sculptors and painters think 
the monld must have been made upon the 
body ofa young man. Vice Gori, Mus. 
Florent. pl.45 ; et Museum Evruscum, pl. 87. 

Hf the modern process of founding is more 
perfect, that of the antients wes more ex- 
arom and much less expensive. After 

ving finished their model, they formed 
the hollow mou!d upon it; and in making 
the mould the different pieces were so 
joined, that each side of the figure was co- 
vered with its proper parts, so as to make 
two half moulds, adapted throughout their 
whole length, and the two edges of which 
joined upon the horses’ backs through their 
whole length, and under the beily ia the 
same manner. At least this observation 
zpplies with respect to the horses of Ve- 
nice, and the moulds of their feet seem to 
have been made separately. After having 
finished this part of the process, they dimin- 
ished the model, until they brought it to suit 
the thickness they wished togive to the me- 
tal, and by this operation they formed the 
nucleus. But this diminution could not be 
made throughout the whole surface ; 
plags must have been left interposed, to hin- 
der the moulds from falling upou the nucleus, 
and in order to retain them at the proper 
distance wauted for the thiekness of the 
metal. Many of these plugs would be ne- 
cessary as supports, in order to keep the 
mould steady, and hinder the nucleus from 
Jeaving its place. This being done, they 
added the mould of the feet; when the 
whole was fixed, and the founding pro- 
ceeded in. The founding being finished, 
these plugs formed so many holes in the 
meta}; and also afforded perforations for dig- 
ging out the nucleus or core in pieces, by 
means of sharp pointed irons. Ever 
thing being finished, the artist filled all the 
holes with plates ef copper, hammered and 
fitted to the openings; and riveted by nails, 
as we see in the horses of Chio, aud the 
bronze statues of Herculaneum. 

“The art of founding flourished in the em- 
pire of the East. We find iu Zonarus that to 
almost all the Emperors of the East bronze 
statues were erected at Constantinople ; 
and an epigram of the poet Juvenal, who 
was contemporary with Theodosius, proves 
that wax was en:ployed in the statues of 
that time. 

Winckelman complains much of the 
manner in which the horses of Venice raise 
their feet. He says, “ Some peopie assert 
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that horses lift the two fect of one side at 
one and the same time, and such is the gait 
ofthe four horses of Venice.” It is evi- 
dent, however, that Winckelman is mis- 
taken; all the art of Franconi the eques- 
trian would be incapable of makiug a horse 
move in this manner. 

A horse, when at the gallop, raises his 
two fore feet at cace, and follows by the 
two hind feet, lifting each pair one after an- 
other, which produces three distinct mo- 
tions. 

A horse, when at a walking pace, moves 
at four different times, in a diagonal line, 
or in across; that is to say, after having 
lifted the right fore foot, he lifts the left 
hind foot ;—which is confermable to the 
laws of mechanism ; and this fs the gait of 
the horses of Venice, and of that of Mar- 
cus Aurelius in the Capitol. 

A horse, when trotting, lifts at the same 
time the right fore foot and the left hind 
foot, which makes a double treading. 

We see these three kinds of movement 
upon medals and bas-reliefs; but statues 
which require a support of three feet are 
susceptible only of the second. 

After the restoration of letters, the art of 
founding re-appeared in Italy in the time of 
the Medici. The painter Andrea Verrochio 
was the first who imagined that the antients 
made a he!low mould upon a statue, or 
even upon a dead or living subject, in order 
to form an exact resemblance. 

About fhe year 1500, Pomponius Gau- 
ricus printed at Naples a treatise on 
sculpture, in which he described the inge- 
nious method of proceeding made use of at 
present for casting equestrian statues at a 
single jet. He there, considering the 
science as having perished, claims the me- 
rit of inveuting it. Later ages have greatly 
improved the process; but the notice of 
these improvements, with hints on other me- 
thods used among the ancients, in the exe- 
cution of metallic performances, must be 
reserved to a subsequent paper. 


AppitionaL RerLections ON THE 
Present State or THE ANTIENT 


BABYLON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, 

The following remarks were suggested 
by a comparison of some passages of 
Scripture with the present state of the 
ruins of Babylon, as described in Mr. 
Rich's interesting Memoir, a book which I 
was induced to purchase from the account 
given of it, in one of the late numbers of 
the Literary Panorama. 
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The writer of that article observes, that 
the present state of the “ Birs Nemroud” 
exhibits a wonderful confirmation of the 
prophecy contined in the 25 of 51 of 
Jeremiah, But he takes no vetice of the 
folowing verse of the sawe chapter which 
appears to me equaily remarkable, “ And 
“ they shall not tuke of thee a stone for a 
“ corner, nor a stone for foundations, but 
“thou sialt be desolate for ever, saith the 
“ Lord.” Such was the explicit sentence 
pronounced upon Babylon by the prophet: 
and yet, where among all the ruius of that 
once great city, shall we fiad its confirma- 
tion, but inthe Birs Nemroud? 

Speaking of Babylon generally, “ im- 
mense cities have been built out of its 
materials,” says Mr. Rich, (p. 67) and he 
saw iustances where the astives had been 
Jately removing the bricks from its inex- 
haustible stores, (p. 22): ever from the 
Kasr, where some of the bricks were laid 
in lime. cement, they hed been removed, 
though with great difficulty (p. 25 26). 
But when be comes to the Birs Nemyoud, 
his evidence is very remarkable. 

“ So admirable is the cement, which ap- 
“ pears to be lime mortar, that, though the 
“layers are so close together, that it is 
« dificult to discern what substance is be- 
“tween them, it is nearly impossible to 
“ extract one of the bricks whole” (p. 36). 

And again in page 63. “'The bricks 
“which Niebuhr mentions as being so 
easily separated, were all laid in bitunen, 
“aud Linvariably found that when this 
«“ was the case, as above the subterranean 
“ passage in the mound of tle Kasr; the 
“bricks could be picked out with a smali 
“ pickaxe, or even a trowel, with the ut- 
« most facility. But where the best mortar 
“ had been used, as at the Birs, no force or 
“art could detach the bricks without 
“ breaking them in pieces.” 

Here then do we see the sentence of the 
prophet verified, and if | mistvke not, the 
inference to be drawn from the above 
facts, is as follows. 

The passage of Jeremizh, above stated, 
(v. 26. ch. 51 ) is directed against Babylon. 
On the site of Babylon stands a ruin whose 
state and appearance is au exemplification 
of the passage, whilst all the other 
ruins that remain, aud ail ihe stupendous 
buildings that have vanished, are ta con 
tradiction to the prophecy. When this 
extraordinary fact is added to the wonder- 
fai coufirmation which this same buiiding 
exhibits of the 25 verse of 51 ch. Jere- 
miah,—-are we not authorised in concluding 
that this surprising rum, the Birs Nem- 
roud, once stood within the walls of 
Babylon? 
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One word more.—IfI recollect rightly, 
(for [have uot the book by me at present) 
the writer of the article in the Literary 
Panorama is of opinion that the tradition 
of the country may be correct, which ase 
signs the Birs as the prison of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whilst labouring under the weight 
of his punishment ; and he adds, that we 
might be justified in supposing that this 
punishment was rather some disease than 
an actual tranformation of the man into a 
beast. 

To this T beg leave to say, (with great 
submission to the wiiter, as lam not skilled 
in these subjects) that in the first place, 
the passage in Daniel, ch. iv. v. 35, seems 
quite clear enough to authorise our under- 
stauding it in its literal sense :—and se- 
condly, that admitting his idea to be cor- 
rect, and that the king was there confined, 
it still seems very improbable that so im- 
mense a pile should have been raised for 
such a purpose. 

lam, 

Oct. 26, 1815. D. 

Weare happy to receive additional re+ 
marks, whether commendatory or remon- 
strative from friends who honour us by 
their confidence: and on this occasion, so 
much the more, as we know that the sub- 
ject is about to be closely exan:ined by 
competent critics ia the Classical Journal: 
We anticipate much information and plea- 
sure from their labours. In the mean 
while, we beg leave to remind this Corre- 
spoudent, that the Prophet says no stone 
shall be taken from Babylon, meaning of 
sufticieit size and importance to find a 
place of consequence and support, in any 
capacious buiiding, in any neighbouring 
city. Most great cilies have contributed 
theirready formed, aud ready ornamented 
materials to others, which have risen at no 
great distance from their primitive site, but 
the whole that Babylon should contribute 
was of /rick, fit material enough for ordi- 
nary Arab huts, but not for dignified struc- 
tures, and Government offices. 

Asto the employment of the Birs for the 
“ prison of Nebuchadnezzar,” according to 
the tradit on of the Jews: it must not be 
understood, as if the edifice were built for 
ihat purpose :—for, in fact, it would have 
taken a longer period of time in its erec- 
tion, than the duration of that Monarch’ 
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malady :-—it was rather a castellated man- 
sion, a strony piace, having large gardens 
aad growuds around it, strougly eaciosea, 
in winch the unhappy sovereign micht 
roam, without beiag exposed to ihe prying 
eye of impertinent curiosity. 

But we oughi not to pass unnoticed, the 
conformity of this appellation Bias, with 
that of Bors-ippa, its teilow fortress ; and 
the reseablance of both these names to 
a palace, 1 Chron, xxix. 1 19 
(comp. also, 2. Chron, xxii. 12. 4. 
and to the Greck Baris, which is used by 
the Lxx. to express the Hebrew Bir-el, 
in Dan. viii. 2. 
of Nebuchadnezzu’'s place of coufineme:it, 
in our opinion, admits of little doubt. Our 
Correspondent, will also pardon us, if we 
diiferfrom him in respect to that monarch’s 
disorder:—it was an alienation of miud, 
éeriainly ; but we have no occasion to 
consider it, as having auy closer relation 
to the nature of beasts, than as a degrada- 
tiou and perversion of the human powers, 
—of intellect, first too highly exalted, and 
afterwards too deeply depressed. 


or THE Lonvon 


On Saturday, November 4, the founda- 
tion of the new College of the London 
Justituuion was iaid, in the Amphitheatre, 
Moorfields. he Lord siayor, Aiderimen, 
and Sheriiis of the City of London, Lord 
Carrington, the President of the Lusuta- 
tion, wiih the other Otiice Bearers ana 
Proprietors, and a number of Geutiemen 
of the first distinction, met at the City of 
London Tavern, at half past two o'ciock, 
and then weit in procession, preceded by 
a band of music, through Cornhili, Cheap- 
side, Old Jewry, Coieman Street, aud 
Fore Street, (0 Moorficids. The procession 
set out at three o'clock, and reached the 
ground about haif pasi three. 

Sir W. Btizard, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents, inguired of the Architect, Mr. 
Brooks, 

Whether the preparations were ready ? 

Mr. Brooks having answered ‘ they 
were, 

Sir Wim. Bligard addressed the Presi- 
deut— 

My Lorp Carnrineton, President,— 
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Thave the honour to inform your Lord. 
ship, that the preparations are ready for 
the ceremouy of this day, that of laying 
the first stoue of the Hditice, designed for 
the purposes of the London Institution, 
established for the promotion of Learuing 
and Science in the Metropolis of the Bri- 
tish may Leaven favour the work 
of your hands! 

The Secretary then delivered to the Pre- 
sident the scrol!, with the coins and mecals 
tended to be deposited ia the foundation 
stone; and Lord Carringtou put the in- 
scription and the coins ina bottie, which 
he deposited in the cavity prepared in the 
stone. A bross plate, with an inscription, 
winch was read by the Rev. Johu Russell, 
of the Charter-house, was then placed on 
ihe sione. 


Lord Carrington requested the Lord 
Mayor to lay the first stone. 

The Lord Mayor then said— 

Called as | am to the very honour- 
able and important office of laying the 
first stone of au Edifice which is intended 
to be the Repository of Literature and 
Science, | cannot be tusensble to the bigh 
distinction thus conferred upon me by his 
Lordship; ner can I be silent on such a 
subject during such a ceremony. To dilate 
minutely, or in detail, on ailthe advantages 
and benefits which will be derived from so 
great a work as we are now engaged in, is 
not suited either to the time or place: 
that will be the iuteresting business of a 
learned Professor, on our return. It is 
ny province, however, to say a word or 
two generally on the subject. ‘That we 
live in an age which has projected and has 
thus begun the glorious work of introduc- 
ing the paths of recondite Science and the 
depths of Literature into the very 
portal of the Emporium of the World, isa 
gratification of the highest order. That 
the various sources of knowledge and 
mental acquivement will here be opened 
for the instruction and relaxation of the 
youth of this great city ; that the contem- 
plation of the interesting Laws of Nature 
and of Providence, of the Flanetary Sys- 
tem, of the Animal, Mineral, and Vege- 
table World, of Chemistry, of Mathe- 
matics, of the Laws of Mechanics, Optics, 
of every rauge of Classical Erucition, the 
Refinements of Literary Taste, the depths 
of Philosophy, the Dignit, of Morals, in 
sbort, of every information which can 
accomplish the Scholar, adorn the Mind, 
and regulate the Passions!—that those will 
in after time be likely to occupy the leisure, 
and to delight in the pursuit, the younger 
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actions of this metropolis, are cousidera- 
tions of vast and vital importstce. 

That objections beve been roised against 
the iutrodaction of such cleveted education 
in a conmrcial city, as befiiGag only the 
seats of learning and the acacdenue grove, 
eannot be denicd; but it is now too late to 
listen to such objections. "Po contend for 
the exteusion of intellectual acquirements 
is now unnecessary. ‘The has 
proved ifs conviction on this point, by the 
part every where taken i pouring insiruc- 
tion ito the infant mind, wherever and us 
far as it is capable of receiving it. 
would, ask, can any stronger 
symptom of barbarisias Le produce od, than 
the opinion that meu are disquattied by 
Gemus and Literature for empoyments 
Which imply the direction aud beucht of 
other men? ‘The productive power of 
man is his iuvention, not his streneth; and 
it is fromthe glorious aud incessaut cou- 
flict of intellect, that the best end tiob.est 
mouuments of Genins are produced. Pa- 
terculus weli said, 4 dir Ligenio” 
The work now coninenced will therefore 
be deveutiy fooked to for the happiest re 
sults in the progress of iferaiure aud 
Science, for the benefit of this gicat com- 
mercial city 

May then our great city of Loudon 
henceforth cherish these things !|—May 
her Mural Crown, now onty desig- 
nating Protection, Pominion, and 
be enriched by Science, decked wath bes 
Gens of intellectual Light! May her 
happy shores be the acknowledged abode 
of the Muses, as they ere of the races! 
May Commerce and Literature be the 
twin offspring of her care, uursed as 1 
were iu one cradle, trained together ia th: 
same pursuits, entwined ia freudship, and 
uniting their strength for the glory of th: 
Empire, the stability of the ‘Throne, tlie 
perpetuity of our glorious Constitution, 
aud the prosperity of = People! And 
may the blessing of Almighty God 
upon the work, that ia tines, When 
all of us shall be mute, and most of us be for- 


gotten, this Edifice may be the glory of 


our children’s children, aud the Jasting 
union of Commerce and Literature in this 
city, be the happy means of making ber 
Mere hants, in their education and in their 
success, Triuces, and her ‘Trafickers the 
truly-honourable of the earth! 

. The trowel was then handed to the 
Lord Mayor, who proceeded to the work 
of Javing the first stone. 

After this ceremony, the company re- 
tirved to the Tavern, when the following 
Inaugural Address was defivered by 
Charles Butter, Esq.:— 


My Lorn Mavor, my Carnive- 
voN, Presipext or THE Loxoon Ix- 
STITUTION, AND GuENTLYMEN, 

The Board of Managers of the Londen 
institution, having desired me, oa your re- 
from the ceremony, which you have 


just witiessed, to address vou some 


words on the adva: es which Scicnce 
and Commerce derive from each other, 
lave to request your attention for a feve 
us ‘inutes to what [shall offer to your Cou- 
siderotion on this subject. But Thee teave 
te premise whet 1 shall sav upon it, by a 
short account of the formation of the Tusti- 
tufion, and the views of these with whom 
the of it originated. 


Abhontten years ago, some Gentlemen of 


highs ak in commerce, and distinguished 


by iv evlarced and cultivated auder- 
standings, pro jected the Unstitution, on 
whose account you have this day been con- 
vened. Considering the mercantile 
nence of their country, persusded that 
whatever increases the spleudour, creases 
equally the strength end activity of com- 
merce, 2nd coutenp'ating the example of 
almost every other nation, they 
thought it dueto the dignity and g'ory ofthe 
Umpire, thet her commercial metropolis 
should be yvraced by Literary oud 
Scientific Institution, ona liberal and ex- 
tensive plan. ‘They judged that such an 
establishirent would bring Science and 
Commerce ito contact, aid that by their 


each would draw forth and 


iuvigorate whetever there might be of la- 
feut energy or power in the other. 

Under this impression, they submitted 
their views to the cousideration of their 
fellow citizens, and solicited the co-opera- 
ion of their munificence. ‘The design was 
universally approved, and a subscription of 
above 70,0001. iniuediatel y raised, within 
the walls of the city of London, and her 
commercial envirens. The portion of land 
which has just been honoured with your 
presence, was purchased from the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London, with the 
view of erecting upon it a building suited 
to the purposes of the Institution, am 
authorised to odd, that the Gentiemen who 
treated with the Corporation for the pur- 
chase of it, speak in high terms ot the fi- 
berality of their proceediies. 

Presuming on this i! iberelits address- 
mg myself to it, may an unauthorized 
individual, iutimate an humble wish (but a 
wish generally entertained), that some 
rangement may Le made with the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London, by which 
the Gresham Lecture shat! be attached to 
te Loudon Institution; and, in conformity 

Sir Thomas’ Gresham's wise and beut- 
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ficial intentions, thus made really and ac- 
tively conducive to the general diffusion of 
Science and Literature. This must be 
the wish of every one to whom these are 
dear, or who reverences the memory of the 
venerable founder of the lectures, or feels 
the respect always due to tie ashes, whic 
still speak, of the illustrious dead. 

That the wnion of Science and Commerc: 
produces public and individual happiness, 
aud elevates in the rank of nations the 
countries that are blessed with them, wou!d, 
if it required proof, be better shewn by his- 
tory than by argument. 

The spacious provinces which now com- 
pose the Ottoman Empire, were once the 
seat of Commerce. Then they were dig- 
nified by wisdom and valeur, and, for a 
long time, were the fairest portion of the 
Christian world. Of their Science and 
Commerce they were deprived by their 
invaders, and, in consequence, they 
sunk into a state of abject misery, which 
no tongue can adequately describe. Large 
territories dispeopled, goodiy cities made 
desolate, sumptuous buildings become 
ruins, glorious temples subverted or pros- 
tituted, true religion discountenanced and 
oppressed, all nobility extinguished, vio- 
leace and rapine exulting over all, aid 
leaving no security except to abject miacs 
and unlooked on poverty. Such is the 
state of the country which hath lost ber 
Commerce and Science. Would you be- 
hold a country in the full possession oi 
them? Contemplate your own! ‘The 
number and magiificence of her cities, the 
high state of her agricu'ture, the activity 
of her manufactures, the intercourse 
between one part of the uation, howeve> 
distant, and every other, hey fouida- 
tions both for fearning and cherity, the 
graceful dignity and conciliating ease of 
high life, the countless decencies o° the 
middle ranks, the cheerful industry of the 
lowest, the general veneration for the Cou 
stitution, the general obedience to iw, the 

eneral devotion to their country: Such is 
Boland! If it be inquired, by what means 
she hath attained this height of glory anc 
prosperity—much, it must be answered, is 
owing to that happy union oj Science and 
Commerce, for which, in every part of 
her h story, she has been eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

Now Science and Commerce are mutuall: 
dependent. Dach assists the other, and 
each receives from the other a liberai re- 
turn. 

That the commercial successes of a nation 
tend directly ta promote Literature, ih: 
Sciences, and the Arts, admits of no doubt. 


On this part of my subject, I shall do littie 
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more than appeal to your own observations. 
{nu the course of last summer many of my 
hearers have visited the sceue of the most 
glorious aud eventful battle that modern 
history has to record. T request them to 
recollect the Joug of magnificent 
towns ia Belgium, through which they 
pessed, in their road to that memorable 
spot, or on their return, the numerous pub- 
lic edifices of exquisite and costiy archi- 
tecture which they observed in them, and 
the numbertess paintings, and works in 
marble, gold, siiver, 1ron, and bronze, with 
which these edifices abound. T beg them 
to recollect, that, during two hundred 
years, al! these cities have been in a state 
of decline. ‘They mey then judge what 
they were iu tle day of their prosperity. 
Now every thing [ have mentioned was 
raised or collected by the fostering hand of 
Commerce. For, before the imprudent 
vouduct of the Dukes of Burgundy drove 
“ommerce to Amsterdam, the Nefheriands 
were her favourite seat; and ail these mo- 
uments of Art and Science owed their 
existence to the commercial acquisitions 
and well directed munificence of the 
Burghers of Bruges, Gheut, Autwerp, 
Brussels, and Louvaive. The Architec- 
iure, Painting, Sculpture, which adorn the 
‘ities between the Alps aud Upper Itaty, 
equally owe their existence to the 
burghersof tombordy. Had it not been 
for Commerce, Venice wonld never have 
had the School of Painting for which she 
isso illustrious. flad not the family of the 
Medici, afterwards allied to so many royal 
houses, and the parent of so many Sove- 
regu Princes, been successful merchants, 
bofperhaps of the precious remains of 
atiguily which we now possess would not 
have reached us. Far be it from us to 
dens or undervalue the obligations which 
t earning and Science owe the Monarchs 
of the earth, or tothe ranks which imme- 
ciately approach them. To these much, 
very inuch Leariiag and Scieuce owe,’ 
buat were they not themselves coutinually 
enriched by the commercial part of the 
community, scanty iudeed wou'd be their 
means of remunerating or encouraging - 
either the Artist or the Scholar. 

Op the other hand, Scrence has ever been 
auriiiary to Commerce. Not a step can 
Cominerce safely take, either in her most 
simp!e or her most complex operations, un- 
jess the Sciences of Nunibers and Measure 
ettene*her. Nor should it be forgotter 
thet many even of those rules, 


“ Which boys can read and girls can 
understand.”—Pope. 
are the result of most profound and la- 
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borious investigation, and that the mid- 
night lamp has, over and over again, been 
lighted to the scientific men by whom they 
were discovered, 

To Navigation Commerce almost wholly 
owes her existence. From the felling of 
the tree to the launch of the stip, and 
from the launch of the ship to her arrival 
in port, every thing now appears to be re- 
duced to rule, and the rules appear so 
simple in their theory and so easy in their 
application, that they seem to be carried 
into effect by a kind of intuitive readiness, 
and a process almost mechanical. But to 
form these rules, apparently se simple and 
so easy, the minds of scientific men had 
beeu employed for ages ou the most exten- 
sive and abstruse researches. — It is literally 
true that, in the circles of Art and Science 
there isscarcely one which has not been 
pressed into the service of the ship-builder 
or of the mariner. In those lines of Trade or 
Commerce which are employed on the 
metallic productions, or in forming or com- 
pounding colours, there scarcely is a pro- 
cess which the workman does not owe to 
Chemistry, and which it dkl not cost the 
Chemist the toil of years to discover. 
When the drainer of a marsh uses his 
apiral screw, he avails himself of a process, 
the discovery of which was thought to do 
honour to ove of the most renowned of the 
ancient Mathematicians. When the land 
surveyor measures a field, he does it by 
rules laid down in asimall Greek book, 
which appeared 240 years betore Christ. 
To come to our own country, and nearer 
to our own time, the Steam Engine, now 
applied to so many useful purposes, and 
every day discovering vew powers, was 
oue of the inventions, which, in the reigu 
of Charles the First, employed the learned 
Jeisure of the Marquis of Worcester. ‘To 
the divine mind of Sir Isaac Newton we 
eoeraly owe the quadrant, which, with 

alley’s name, is now in the hands of 
every mariner. 

But to prove the general utility of 
Science to Commerce, it is unnecessary to 
travel back to the ancieut history of other 
countries, or to the former history of our 
own. At the instant | am speaking, 
Science is advancing towards us with an 
invention which to the latest posterity will 
prove incalculably beneficial to humanity 
in general, and to Commerce in particular. 
You have frequently read in your news- 
papers of the hornd effects of the firing of 
amine. A very recent paper has given 
an aceount of such a disaster. Now 
within these few weeks, one of those men, 
the homines centenarti, as Sealiger called 
them, who exist but once in a century, 


men who elevate the country in which 
they are borv, and even the age in which 
they live, our illustrious countryman, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, has discovered a process 
by which this evil principle in watare, is 
absolutely subdued, aud all possibtlity of 
danger from it is altogether removed. 

A strouger proof of the utility of Sacnce 
cannct be required. New perhaps among 
those who frequent or who may soon fre- 
quent your library, or your chambers of 
experiment, there may be some whose 
bosoms are pregnant with celestial fire, 
and who ouly waut the facilities of ac- 
quiring knowledge, which these afford, te 
become like that great man, leaders im 
Science and Benefactors to Humanity, but 
who, without these, would live aud die 
uuknowing and unknown. What a satis- 
faction it must be to the friends of the Lon- 
dou Institution to call forth the energics of 
such a man! 

Thus in every age bas Science been sub- 
servient to Commerce. Where they ave 
separated, Science loses all her utplity ; 
Commerce all her dignity. When they 
are united, each grows with the growth, 
and strengthens with the strength of the 
other, and their powers appear unlimited. 
They ascend the Heavens, they delve the 
depths of the earth, and fill every climate 
that encourages them with Industry, Euer- 
gy, Wealth, Honour, and Lappiness. 

These being the happy effects of their 
ution, nyust it not be the desire of all wo 
wish well to either, and of all true and en- 
lightened friends of their country, that every 
measure should be adopted, by which a 
can be aud invigorated. Permét 
me to add, that should Scienceever be neg- 
lected in this country while encouraged 
by others, the Commercial part of tbe 
Community, would, in all probability, 
suffer soonest and most from the conse- 
quences, 

In a conversation which a very inveterate 
and acute, and once a powerful enemy of 
England, held with a friend of mime at 
Elba, be spoke of her in terms of respect, 
ardewven admiration ; but suid, “ the terns 
of the transcendent glory of must 
now approach near its cud. Years ago she 
took a spring, and left tbe uations of the 
earth at a distance behind ber; these sill 
soon take their spring, and wot having 
your burthens on Commerce and Arts, they 
will pass you.” Vain be the angury! We 
trust, and we feel it will. But were there 
the slightest grounds for it, one powerful 
means of defeating it would most assuredly 
be, to promote tiie uniou of Science and 
Commerce ; to stimulate Science fo every 
exertion likely to prove serviccabie to the 
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Commercial [nterests of the Community ; 
to furnish Commerce with the meais of 
affording to Science and her followers 
every facility of research and experiment ; 
to invite Science within your wails, aud to 
establish, on a wise, en enlarged, end a 
dignified plan, on a plan suited to the high 
character of a British Vierchant, such In- 
stitutions as that which the ceremony of 
this day has placed under the protection of 
the City of London, aad her opulcat, ho- 
hourable, and discerning sons.” 

The strikirg manner in which the ad- 
vantages of the uvion of Commerce and 
Scieuce are exemplified in this address, 
could not fail to produce a powerful im- 
pression ou the Meeting. 

Sir W. movec—* That the 
thanks of this Assembiy be giveu to Mr. 
Butler for his perspicuous, elegant, and 
most impressive Address in iliusiration of 
the excellence of learning and science, 
especially their relation to, aud bappy t- 
fluence upon the commercial couceris of 
society; and in explauation of the liberal 
design of the Londou fustitution ; and, 
that Mr. Butler be requested to allow such 
Address to be priuted.” 

Mr. Good seconded the motion. 

The thanks of the meviing aud the re- 
quest were unanimously voted, and com- 
muuicated to Mr. Butler by the Lord 
Mayor. 

Mr. Butler expressed his high sense of 
the honour conferred on him, and con- 
sented to the request of the Meeting. 

The company then withdrew to partake 
of an elegant dinner, the Lord Mayor iu 
the chair. 

After the usual toasts of the King, Prince 
Regent, &c. had been given, the Lord 
Mayor in an elegant speech proposed * ihe 
Success of the Institution.” 

A number of excelient speeches were 
delivered in the coarse of the evening, by 
the Lord Mayor, Lord Carrington, Sif 
Wm. Biizard, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Mason 
Good, and others. 

The chair was most ably filled by the 
Lord Mayor, whose spirit seemed to be 
caught by the assembly, and the eveving 
wes spent with the utmost cheerfulness 
and conviviality. 

Sxrtcou or rut Arstory or rar Art oi 

Fa:conry: or THe Cease or Birvs ry 

OTHER BIRDS, TRAINED 10 THE Sport, 

CAPTURE. 

This Art wes formerly extremely preva- 
lent and populer in our country aud ver: 
lately, attempts have been mace to revive 
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it, by some of our Gentlemen, lovers of the 
sports of the Field. 

The history of it, forms a part of the 
history of our species ; and displays a form 
of barbaric pemp, not undeserving of ne- 
We therefore, trast, that the follow- 


wiich is traustated and com- 


tice. 
ing article, 
posed! from authentic documents, will be 
fot.ud iuteresting by our readers. 


The use made by the ancients of dogs 
for the chase is well kuown, and the care 
with whieh they were trained ; they even 
attributed to the deities the oflice of doing 
them hoaour 

-seee ecronat 

Emeritos Diana canes .... 
STATIUS. 
But, it does not appear that the use of 
birds in chase, that is to sav, the employ- 
ment of birds of prey, to subdue their 
prey, under command, was knowu to, or 
practised by, the Greeks or Romons, still 
less by the Hgyptians, who had deified such 
birds. Their flight, like that of many 
other birds, afforded the Estruscans mat- 
ter for their auguries, whether fortunate 
or fearful. 

it was amony the nations described as 
barbarous by the ancients, who inha- 
bited at first the eastern and northern parts 
of Asia, that the employment of these birds 
for this purpose was practised, 

Aristotle is ‘cited as having mentioned 
the chase by birds as known among the 
Thracians, who were originally of those 
countries, 

Scythia produced several kinds of bires 
of prey: they were useful in the immense 
plains which the wandering peop!e tra- 
versed, 

The Tartars who have partly succeeted 
them, are strongly attached to Falcoury: 
that tribe of them which conquered China, 
if they did not find this mode of sport 
established there, introduced it. Among a 
considerable number of portraits of per- 
sons of rank, printed in China, now before 
me, many carry a bird of prey on the fist. 

The Falcon, the most noble among those 
birds, is almost always Celineated standing 
ona goldev perch in Indian paintings, in- 
serted in MSs. 

it is therefore very likely that it was at 
the time of their irruption into the Eu 
repean territories thet the ancient people, 
all devived from the north of Asia, brought 
the custom and the skill appertaming to 
this species of «hase. 

In short, the first writer who mentions 
birds employed in Falconry and people 
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employed to take care of them, is Julius 
Firmicus, who lived in the fourth centary ; 
but the barbarous nations had at that 

veriod Jong resided on the confines of the 

foman Empire. Afier having overthrown 

that government tney settled themselves, in 
the fifth century, in Italy, where they prac- 
tised this sport: it was so popular in the 
sixth century, that the Lombardy laws 
prohibited giving the sword, or the bird, 
ws ransom. 

This amusement, it should appear, was 
followed by inilitary officers; it was even 
reserved as a privilege to nobles and to 
free men. Charlemagne. by a capitulary 
in 769 forbad it from the serfs: Fulconers 
are reckoned amoug the Elousehold Officers 
of that Prince. 

The diguity of Grand Falconer was one 
among those attached to the palace of the 
Greek Emperors, at Coustantinople. 

In this manner, proceeding from the 
Tintt to the West, the chase by means of 
birds became oue of the delights of Sove- 
reigns, and of men distingujshed by birth, 
power, or wealth; the evidence of this 
appeats in monuments and documents 
of every description among all these na- 
tious, whether pictured, sculptured, or 
written, 

Among the French, the practice of this 
anusement, which quickly became a 
pussion, is proved from private histories, 
also from that of the French Monarchy 
published by Montfaucon, foanded on the 
tombs, the pictures, and the patted win- 
dows represented in MSs, Princes, soldiers, 
nobles, even laaies, as well as falcouers by 
oftive, ere represented with a bird on the 
fist, or with the glove which was used for 
the purpose of carrying it. 

It was Piilip the Uardy, in the thirteenth 
cepiury, who gave the title of Grand 
Falcouer to the chief of these ofticers ; 
they enjoyed special priviteges, and even 
till very lately the presence of the Sove- 
reign was, in graud ceremonies, announced 
by that of the faleous curried before them, 
The vorghern moparghs, and the Order 
of Maita, sent well trained birds, as pre- 
sents, 

The nature of this chase, in an 
element the least of ati elemeuts under the 
couirout of man, followed very frequently 
ia the hizh regions of the sir, by creatures 
appareuily the least susceptible of com- 
mand ai. obedience ; the class of persons 
whose ersure and even occupation it 
formed ; the presen e of the fair sex, per- 
mitted Ly au aninsemeni never very 
bloody, : 44 demanding the employment of 
the most agreeable animat!s, dogs and 
horses, co ph exerting itseif in competition 

Vou. ILL, No. 15. Lit. Pan. N.S. Dees 1. 


for favour, displaying grace, address, and 
agility ; al! seemed to contribute to render 
the sport of hawking an exercise replete 
with nob!cuess, megnificeice, and even 
with gallantry. 

This species of pleasure very naturally 
united itself with the forms and the ro- 
mautic spectacles of Chivalry, introduced 
during the tweifth and thirtecuth centuries. 
This comcidence no deubt,—for the human 
imagination avails itseif of every thing,— 
intluenced the writers, aud determined 
them to engage their powers ou similar 
subjecis: when it was required either to 
describe the diversion of the wertal chase, 
or to give directious for it. luthe delightful 
senson of spring, in the midst of the 
most beautiful country scenes, and objects, 
the lively and hrilliant faucy of this tribe 
seized on this subject : the poets, the trou- 
badours, took it for the burden of their 
sougs; the romancers, and even princes, 
theniselves, sung the plewsures of their 
falconry expeditions, and reduced their 
precepts to systematic instruction, 

The first work known on this subject 
dates in the thirteenth century, under the 
title of “The Book of King Modus and 
the Queen of Kaiio; treating on the 
rules, pleasures, manuers, aud fashion of 
the exercise of Vennerie and Faleoury.” 
These two allegorical personages fil! the 
poem, in verses of eight syllables, lt was 
printed at Chambery, in 1486. 

Oue of the best known works on the 
subject, isthe poem composed by Gusse de 
ia Bigne, tf priest of Normandy, first Chap- 
lain to John, King of France, who or- 
dered it to be executed during his capiivity 
inthe Savoy at London, for the instruc. 
tion of his son, the Duke of Burguudy, 
then achild. tte treats on the preteusions 
of lawking before hunting to obtain the 
preference, in the exercises of Monarchs. 

Edward King of England travelling in 
France, in 1359, had, says Froissart, thirty 
falconers on horseback, each with bis bird, 
among his retinue. Nevertheless, the 
spieudour of the west fades before that 
of the east. Pajazet I. had in his service 
seven thousand falconers, and as many 
huntsmen: Charles VI. sent him vultures 
and falcons, with gloves embroidered with 
pearls and jewels, on which to carry them, 

The Eniperor Frederic Hl. wrote an 
ample treatise on thesubject: im which he 
reduced the art to principles and system. 
He describes himself as vir inguisi/or et 
exrperientie amotor Divus Augustus Pre- 
dericus Secundus, Romanorum Imperator. 

Su lately as 1756 this treatise wos trans- 
lated into German; andin 1788 Schreider 
at Leipsic published the Latin text. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS 
IN THE 
EAST INDIES, &e. 


Svare or tue Corron Maruer in Cuma. 


We hinted lately, that Poverty was the 
order of the day, even in China: the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter written in 
that country, assiges some reasons for that 
poverty, and adds further instances of it, 
and its effects. The a/sconding of one 
great merchant ; the insolyency of many 
others, till only three remzin trust-worthy, 
the risk of property, &c. are all circum- 
stances of moment to the Empire of China, 
and may prove useful, as cautious to some 
of our adveaturous countrymen. 


“ Importation of Cotton in Canton, from 
Bombay and Bengal, between the years 
1312 and 1819, taken from returns pro- 
cared at the Custom Louse of each Presi- 


dency. 
Years. Bales Bombay. Bales Bengal. Total Bales. 
1893. $7,008 26,000 123,000 
4 64,000 27,000 £1,000 
5 105,060 65,000 170,000 
6 121,000 22,000 143,000 
7 102,000 38,000 140,000 
Rg 114,000 51,000 145,000 
9 43,000 51,000 114,000 
9 61,000 $2,000 93,000 
£4,000 26,000 116,000 
12 69,000 10,090 70,000 
$71,009 338,000 199,000 


Average per annum 120,000 beles, 


In 1814, 127,000 bales: this is exclusive 
ef 4000 bales Madras cotton on the Com- 
pany's account. 

“ Thus it appears that the quantify im- 
ported from Bombay aud Bengal, amounts 
te 127,000 bales since the Ist of April last, 
exclusive of 4000 bales of Madras cotton, 
which has vot been admitted into the cai- 
culation, in conseqtence of the importa- 
tious from that Presidency not appearing 
for the ten years between 1802 and 1313; 
and of this quantity 72,500 bales came into 
the market at once en the Ist of Decem- 
ber, a period when the cotton trade always 
stagnates, and when little prebability of 
seHing oceurs before the beginning of 
March. 
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“During the ten years herein adverted 
to, the late Mowqua was alive, who was 
one of the greatest purchasers of cotton, and 
the most efficient supporter of the market 
ever known at Canton; and it was not un- 
til the absconding of Inqua in 1810, that 
the junior merchaiuts ceased to be consi- 
dered as responsible, and to deal largely 
in cotton. : 

“The aggregate quantity of capital re- 
quired for the 72,500 bales just brought 
to market is 21,75,500 tales, or nearly three 
millions of dollars, and even allowing the 
Company's, and one third of the com- 
manders’ to be received in tées, there will 
remain two millions of dollars to be paid to 
the merchants of India, a great part of 
which their agents toust call in within two 
mouths, to answer engagements, aud the, 
remainder, if not paid within four, would 
be totally inapplicable to the purpose of re« 
wiftance in the present season. 

“ At this time there are but three mer- 
chants who can be considered as soivent; 
the others are in circumstances which 
would render it hazardeus to trast them 
with the property, or could have méans of 
making payments for it, within Ue time 
they are required. ‘Their paymeuts must 
so completely depend on their being able 
to sell, they having no capital of therr own, 
that it would m fact be more eligible for 
the agents to retail the cotton themselves 
than to hazard it, by placing it under their 
coutroul, 

«The risk of warehousing in a country 
Wiere fires are frequent, wud where the 
Houg merchants, or those who could exert 
themselves to avert its consequences, might 
remain unconcerued spectators of the de- 
struction of the property, is so great, that 
an agent must shew forcible reasons 
for resorting to a measure of that nature— 
so much out of the common routine of bu- 
siness.” 

Matacca Lacur Houser. 


This very useful eCifice, erected by or- 
der of government, kos long been a deside- 
ratum, most heartily wished for. 

The extent of the Panjang Shoal, or 
Long Reef of Rocks to the southward of 
Pulo Java, or Gallows Island, which at 
high water is just a wash, and iu many 
places steep-to, renders it very dangerous 
for ships of any considerable burthen, en- 
tering the roads from the southward, and 
indeed also those proceeding down the 
Straits for that port,—the lights along 
shore being low, and very deceiving. 

A cireumstance, within our reca}lection, 
very nearly proved fatal to H. M. ship Tri- 
dent, Captain Johnstone, bearing the flag 
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of IH. E. the late Admiral Rainier, going 
into the road, ov a very dark night, from 
this islaud, with a strong breeze, passed 
the town, and was merely by the sight of 
the breakers, brought up, all standing, 


with two anchors, cropped under fvot,. 


within a cable's length of the reef in eight 
fathoms. 

With respect to the shoal or sand bank, 
off Fisher's Islaud, whereou there is about 
three fathoms, a beacon was once erected 
on it by order of Major Farquhar, which 
we believe was washed away: there is, how- 
ever, a narrow channel between the shoal 
and island, through which H. M. ship Terp- 
sichore, Captain Bathurst, passed in 
1805,—borrowing on each side. 

Mr. Horsburgh, in his Directory, only 
remarks, that he has heard of such a shoal. 


CEYLON. 
Form or Submission. 

The following is part of the ceremony 
observed on occasion of the late transfer 
of the Government of this Istand—mean- 
ing the interior of it, late under its native 
tyrant, to the Crown of Great Britain. 
The formality of bringing the banuer, -nd 
the records, of their country, deserves no- 
tice, as a very expressive token of sub- 


Fb, 8, 1815.—The Adikar this day at 

1) o'clock, made his public entry at head 
quarters at this place, bringiag with him 
*in solemn procession the Insi.nias of the 
four Korles, a banner with the device of 
the sun and moon (indicating perpetual 
duration) and the rol!s or records of the 
Dessavony, he was foilowed by all the 
chiefy of that province who had not pre- 
viously joined the British Standard. 

The Chie’s of the Provinces of Safra- 
gum and three Korles previously submitted, 
were assembled on the occasion, in whose 
Presence the Adikar first resigned the In- 
siguia to the Chiefs of the four Korles who 

«thereupon in token of their submission 
formally surrendered them to Mr. D'Oyley 
Commissioner on behalf of Govern- 
-ment. 


It is well known what measares the late 
tyrant had taken to support bis authority. 
Beside having recourse to the most diabohi- 
cal cruelty to enforce obedience by the 
terror of his name, he had obtained posses- 
sion of the wives and families of the chiefs, 
's0 that they did not dare to forsake his 
standard, til the British force was suffi- 
cieutly advanced to afford protection, 
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“1am but a Gatherer and Dealer in other 
Men's Stuff.” 


LUCK AND PRUDENCE? 
One manner of acquiring Jedical Reputation. 


There are few professions in which a 
skilful command of countenauce is more 
necessary thaa in Physic. Whoever can- 
not look grave, wiih the aprearance oF cow- 
sideration, wiil find it very dificult to 
make his way in the worid: whoever cas- 
not take advantage of a fortuvcie iacident, 
deserves to suffer wader a more (hen orcs. 
nary want of coufidence in his skill. For- 
tuue seldom bestows ber favours ou the un- 
worthy; for, eveu the discerntseut to know 
wheu they are bestowed, discrves its re- 
ward, and sometimes meets with it, in 
ample proportion. 


Accident, solely, both with the drug 
and the Doctor, has often been the 
maker of their fame. ‘This may be ex- 
emplified by an anecdote of a deservedly 
eminent physician, which theugh it bes 
been often relatec, is uot less to the 
point. The Doctor happened to be sent 
for one eveving, after baviug indulged ata 
convivial meeting, so thet by the time he 
had been whiried to his patieut's door, he 
was very ill qualided to decice iu a case of 
difficulty. Having made shift to reach the 
drawing room, and seeing a lady extended 
ou asofa, assisted by a female 
by asort of mechanical impu!s: 
hand; but findiny bimselfutter!y v 
form an opinion on the case, e: 
d drunk, by G-d!" ( 
he was in thatunfit siate) an 
made the best retreat he was chic. 
ing rather awkwardly at this adventure, 
he was not impatient to renew his visit; 
but being sent for on some other occasion, 
he took courage, and was preparing an 
apology, when the lady presentiy removed 
his apprehensions, by whispering these 
words in his ear— My dear Dovtor, how 
could you find out my case i 
the other wus prouy 
of your skill; but, for God's soke, riots 


word more on that subject.” ‘Thas, the 
Doctor added to Iris repute, by 
stance which might have eudot Uist 
of a less fortunate man, ’ 
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“ Peculiar Doors, of entrance, and exit. 


After the Doctor comes Death, of course. 
This order is so regular, that Garth, in the 
Preface to his Dispensary, accounts the 
killing of nombers of Patients, a trite piece 
of railiery, that ought not to make the least 
impression, either oa physician or patient: 
In short, it is the end to Le contemplated 
by both. Other professions bear the same 
terminusin mind; but it may be new to 
our readers that ameng such we must 
reckon Architecture. [t was, however, a 
frequent custom iu the East, in Italy, and 
in other parts of the Continent. When a 
house was baiiding, for the living, “ the 
house appointed for all Rving” was not for- 
got: and whea the life-long union was 
formed, the cal! to recollection of the en- 
trance in, and the passage out, was well 
-enteulated to tenrper the exuberance of a 
ton joyous moment. 

In the city of Assize, it was customary 
antientiy, (and traces sf an instance still 
remain iv the front of a house i this city,) 
to consiruct a small deor, ditferent from 
the usual entrance of the house, anc ele- 
vaied a few feet above the pavement ;—it 
wascalled “the Door of the Diad;” because, 
according to a very ancient custom, if was 
never opened except for the passage of 
dead persons belonging tothe house. The 
like custom obtained in Italy, at Gubbio, 
and at Perugia; also in liolland, at the 
village of Brook, vear Amsterdam. It was 
common, also, to open this door on occasion 
of marriages: the bride and Lrulegroom, 
the first day of their union, passed through 
it, receiving at the same the the monitiqy 
that this door would never be opened 
again, unless on occasion of their possing 
out of the Louse aud out of the world at 
the same iiuie. 

The custom of constracting sach coors, 
excjusively reserved for the dead, was, m 
the opinion of antiquaries, Laowu to 
the ancients, who cave thein the name of 
Sundapilaria, formed froin Sandupilu, a 

ier, or Coffin of wood). 

Jn the ancient Circuses, are seen on 
each side, a door called Lilitinaria, because 
it servedto remove ithe bodies of those who 
perished in ihe games. in the ancient 
church of St. Peter's, in the Vatican, there 
was a dgor called “ Doorof the Sentence,” 
or of Judgment, because, by this, those 
bodics were brought in which were in- 
tended for iuterment. lt is possible, that 


this might take its rise at a time when 
Christianity was under persecution :—or, 
that the idea of resurrection to the final 
judgment was connected with this appel- 
lation. 
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But, ofher ideas have been connected 
with doors; some pleasant, some moral, 
some instructive : perhaps, the iustances of 
agreeable wit, offered by these parts of 
our dwellings, if combined, would prove 
highly entertaining : the article may be 
improved into diversity by a specimen. 

There is in Rome a sniall Chapel called 
St. John in ofeo, near the Porta Latina: 
it was erected by a Vrenchman in 15€9: 
over the door is this inscription “ Au plaisir 
de Sheu, the pleasare of God.” Only 
a Frenchman could have associated the 
terms of this inscription. It reminds us, 
however, of an edition of the fsmous Ro- 
man de la Rose, in 1515, by Michael Le 
Noir, (cited by Lacaille, in) his Hist. de 
Vhet printer introduced into 
the title-page a rose, supported by two 
blacks, with this motto :— 

C’est mon desir de Dieu servir, 
Pour -cquérir son doux plaisir. 

On the front of a country church, was 
iuserived a simple, and in fact, a sublime 
moito :— This Place is Holy. 

On the house of Ariosto, ot Ferrara, in 
the frieze which divides the ground floor 
from the first story, is wriften a motto 
composed by himself, (1510) implying, 
that though small, the dwelling suited 
hun, and that it wes neither sordid nor 
extravagant .— 

Parva sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed 

non 

Sordida, parta meo sed tamen wre domus. 

Ortentar 

The following are translations from the 
Arabic ; (in Lockett's Arabie Syntax) they 
shew the sune uetarein mankind, 4s that 
wilhwhich we are acquainted; and may 
read iessons, equally in the West, asin the - 
Last. 

The Presumptnous reproved. 

A certain city lounger was sfanding 
one day in the street, and happened to see 
a woman of elegeut appearance pass by 
with a child in ber arms. He said te the 
people about hia—*{f any one wiil bring 
me that child, in order that I may kiss his 
feet, | will give him ten dirhums'—but 
nobody answered him. He addressed them 
agaia, and said, ‘1 will give fifteen dir- 
hunisto any one that will bring me the 
child; but they contiuyed silent as before. 
* | had better,’ said he to himself, ‘ leave 
these biockheads alone, and watch the 
notions of the woman, aud wherever she 
goes, yo there also; and at whatever house 
she enters, stop there, and wait her coming 
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out; upon which he began to fallow her. 
‘The woman turned round, aud said, What 
is your object, Sir, i pursuing me thus? 
‘I wish’ (vepiied he), * for permission te 
kiss the feet of that child, andif you allow 
me, i will do whatever you command.’ 
‘Why do you wish this?’ said the woman. 
* Because love you (replied he), 
yon love the child, aud the beleved of the 
beloved jis beloved,” ‘The veonian 
Jaughed at his answer, and said, ‘if you 
ure determined on this, you had better wait 
for his faiher, who is about to procecd to 
the bath ; aud whee he takes of itis shoes, 
you can go aud kiss his feet, for my love to 
him is greater than to this child” Phe 
fellow was abashed at hes reply and re- 
treated.” 

dhe Case altered : or pro ard con argued 

and applied aceording to existing 
cirenms! aces. 

“ The wife of a niggardly attorney 
happened to be seized with a longing after 
fish, and expressed her desire ove day to 
her husband. ‘O what execrable food! 
{said the attorney) is fish, and how vile a 
thing ts fish for food! for its Fis fetality, 
Linsipidity, its S sirkness, and its 
horror! ‘The good woman, however, was 
determined to satisfy her longing; and ac- 
cordingly, baving pawned her ear-riugs 
unknown to him, purchased some fist; 
but in the very act of enjoying if, who pops 
in upon Ler but old Pinchperny, who, 
seeing her eating, cried out, * What is that 
you are ealing, my dear?’ * Notbsag but a 
little fish, replied the wife, ‘which a neigh- 
bour womat has seutme.” ‘Ob, ho,’ cried 
Muckworm, ‘then allow me to joi your 
mess immediately, for most excellent food 
is fish: aye, fish is truly excellent food; for 
iis F is fatacss, its anpletion, its S salu- 
brity, and its * What a vile 
describer of fish you are, sud his wife; 
“for yesterday you abused it, and now 
again you are praiting it ! * Nay, my dear,’ 
atid the attorney, ‘1 am an admirable de- 
finer offish, for [ divide it into two classes; 
one that is purchesed with money, and this 
T hold to be the bad class ; the other that 
is got gratuitously, and this | consider the 
good class. His wife Janghed at his an 
swer, and was surprised at the readiness of 
his reply.” 

Tie blindness of Self love: Arabic politences 
in complaisance, and description. 

Our limits restrict aus to one story more. 
«<] resided at Basrah, said a certain Ara- 
bian Yorick, * as a parsou and professor of 
humanity; and was, one day, a good deat 
amused by a strange fellow, squint-eyed, 
straddle-footed, Jame of both Jegs, with 


rotten teeth, stammering tongue, stagger- 
ing bis guit ike a mao mtoxicated, puf- 
ting and biowing like a thirsty dog, and 
foaming at the mouth like au angry camel, 
who came up, and seated himself before 
me. ‘Whence come you,’ said I, fa- 
ther of gladuess?’ From home, please 
your worship, suid he; * Aud pray where | 
is your home?’ | rejomed, ‘and what is the 
cause of your jonrney 7” * My home,’ he 
replied, * is near the great mosque, adjoin- 
the poor-house; and come for the 
purpose of being married, and to beg you 
wili perform the ceremouy 5 the object of 
iny choice is this loug-fonuned, importa- 
nete, hamp-acked, scarlet-skumied, ones 
eyed, no-nosed, stinking, deat, wide- 
inoathed daughter of my nucle. * Do you 
agree, Miss Long-tougne,’ said to marry 
this Mr. Pot-belly? dy, said the lady, 
with a great deal of Porte brevity. * Then 
accept, my friend,’ erred * this womsa 
for your nife—take her home: cherish aud 
protect her.’ So he took her by the bend 
vad departed. Now it happened, that 
about nine months after that, they both re- 
turned to me rejorcing; and had bardly 
seated themselves, when my old friend 
Adonis called out, ‘0, your worship, we 
have been blessed with a most sweet and 
fascinating child ; and are came to request 
you will bless aud give him a name, and 
offer up a prayer for bis pareiits. Now 
what should | beheld but a little urchin, 
stone-blind, hare-iipped, without the use of 
its hands, spiny-foeted, bala-leaded, 
evred, bull-necked, pot possessing ove 
sense ont the five, and altogether 
aed deformed: in short,a perfect epitome of 
ail the gualities of bis parents, At this sight, 

said tothem, ‘te dasliag 
boy, aud call him Oo .dsrver, for he 
has al your perfevtions combined in 
self; and that cuild istraly adorable who 
resembles his parents.” ” 

Arabica Sayings. 

Five things ave the most useless in the 
world: lighted torch at bigh noo. a 
fair countenouce before a bliad man; a 
pleuteows rain to a desert, or on Rarven 
ground; a feast before those 
who have already fed to the fil; and troth 
with scieuce, proposed to au ignorant fet- 
low. 

Five things are useless, when They are 
not each of them, accompanied sone. 
thing discourse cousequene 
in practice; riches without 5 
scieuce withent correct meaners; alms 
withont jutention aud cousiderstion of 
time and piace; and life without the en- 
joyment ef health. 
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Pontsument By Cuttina To Pisces. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sm, 

I observe among the articles with 
which you have favoured us in your [nter- 
esting lolallinees from China, p. 90 of 
the current volume, a mention made of the 
punishment of rebels by their bodies “ being 
cut nito minute pieces ;’ which a note in- 
forms us, is “ Tzan, the tenth part of a cu- 
bit.” 4s we have no such custom amoung 
ourselves, and our heaviest punishmeut for 
treason, extends beyoud hanging, only to 
quartering, the practice sounds in our ears 
as barbarous end inhuman. But a further 
acquaintance with the ntanners of mankind, 
will convince us, that it has been esta- 
blished in many distant regions, aud may 
almost be said io have been general. In 
proof of this, I beg leave to senLyou an 
extract taken from Mr. Salt's Travels in 
Abyssinia, p. 345. That writer says, 

« Chelika Negusta had early in life inhe- 
rited the possession of a small district iv 
the neighbourhood of the ‘Tacazze, on 
the borders of which resided a more pow- 
erful Chief who, taking advantage of the 
superior number of his troops, was couti- 
nually in the habit of plundering the de- 
mains of his neighbour. Chetika Ne- 
gusta, then a young man of only nineteen 
years of age, was of too proud a disposition 
to Jet such outrages pass with impunity; 


and fherefore, took occasion the first time’ 


he met his opponent, personally to atirout 
him, and, with more courage than pru- 
dence, challenged uim to single combat. 
The elder chief who had before beew dis- 
tinguished in battle, accepted the chal- 
lenge, expressing at the same time great 
conterapt for his antagonist; but, in the 
contest which cnsued, “ as the battle is 
not always to the strong,” he fell a just 
victim to his own misconduct, being killed 
in the first onset by the very person whom 
he had affected to despise. 

“In consequence of this act, Chelika Ne- 
gusta was soon afterwards laid hold of by 
the more powerful relations of the chief 
and carried before the Ras. Whatever 
might have been the inclinations of the 
latter, as complete proof was adduced of 
the fact, he was compelled by the cus- 
tom of the country, which ou this point is 
abso:ute, to condemn the young warrior to 
de-th: and according to the established 
ri'e, which is borrowed from the laws of 
the Mosaic instifution, “to do with him 
as they pleased.” The ceurse commonly 
followed on these occasions is, to take the 
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offender to the market place, and there 
in the face of the public, to dispatch him, 
with knives and spears, every relation avd 
friend of the deceased making it a point of 
duty to strike a blow at the criminal. The 
young man was conducted towards the 
market place, and so much violence was 
expressed by the relations that bis fate 
seemed inevitable. Fortunately for Che- 
lika Negusta, he was a particularly hand- 
some man; which circumstance, together 
with the intrepidity he had displayed 
throughout the trial, interested all the 
Ozoros [J-adies] belonging to the court, 
and through their intercession a deputa- 
tion of priests was immediately sent to 
plead in his behalf; every lady offering to 
contribute her share towards commuting 
the punishment. The relations however, 
appeared inexorable, and be was led in 
awful silence to the piace of execution, 
where their spears were raised in readiness 
fo strike the final blow, but the priests 
again interfering, and threatening the on- 


ger of the church if they persisted, the 


fearof excommunication fortunately pro- 
duced its due effect, and after a long de- 
bate it was finally agreed that he should 
receive a pardon, though no less a sum 
than three hundred wakeas of gold were 
paid down on this oceasion, as the price of 
the blood that had been shed." : 


It should appear, that rebellion in China, 
is punished by the state, as murder is pu- 
nished in Abyssinia, where the Mosaic in- 
stitution has still its existence. Aud it is 
the circumstance of the Mosaic institution 
prevatiing in that country, which induces 
me to trouble you with a further remark. — 


Infidels have complained greatly of the 
savage barbarity, exercised by the prophet 
Samuel on the person of Agag, King of the 
Amalekites, (1. Sam. xv. 33.) of whom it 
is said in our version, “ Samuel hewed Agag 
in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal.” They 
have taken the liberty of asserting, 
that Samuel, though a prophet of the Lord, 
murdered this man with bis own hands, 
and that, as an acceptable victim to a 
blood loving deity. But, how stands the 
fact? The original says—“ In like manuer, 
or by the same means as thy sword hath 
rendered many) women childless—thou hast 
destroyed the very last child of their fami- 
lies, 80 shall thy mother be rendered childless 
among women, And Samuel caused to be cut 
into small picces,—or suffered to be cut into 
small ab Agag, before the Lord, in Gil- 
gal? That is to say, the relations of those 
children which he had cut to pieces, were 
forward to cispatch Agag, (as Chelika Ne- 
gusta,)—“ with knives and spears ; every re 
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lation and friend of the deceased making it a 
point of duty to strike a blow at the criminal,” 
and these were so numerous, that he was 
literally hacked to pieces by them. What 
a barbarian he must have been! Wiata 
number of children he had slaughtered in 
histime! Shonid such a savage live? No, 
Jet him die by the same death ashe had 
inflicted on others. fet his cruelty recoil on 
himself. Sach Sir, appears to ine io be the 
improvemeut we may derive from the cus- 
toms of China, of Abyssinia, aud else- 
where, 
Tam, Sir, 
Your's, &e. 
CHARACTER OF 


SPAIN, AND THE SPANIARDS: 


_ Token chiefly from the Speech of Dr. 


Antonio Joseph Ruiz de Padron, De- 

puty to the Cortes, spoken Jan. 18, 1813, 

and from “ Bread aad Balls,” by Don Gas- 

par Jovellanvs, 1813. 

Tuar Spaniards, notwithstanding all 
the pains taken to keep them ignorant, 
should, nevertheless, discover gross viola- 
tion of Christianily in the establishment 
and support of the Tuquisition, is not the 
least wonder of our wouderful times. —— 

That they should have had an oppor- 
tunity of declaring their sentiments, im a 
pobhe National Council, is, perhaps, more 
wonderiul still. One thing, however, is 
evideut, that the existeuce of a National 
Council, and of the Holy Iuquisition, are 
incompetible.. While the Inquisition 
exists—no Council : and if ever the Coun- 
cil be again ealled into existeuce—ue In- 

isition.: a short time may shew, what 

€ event, to last for ages, wall be. 


Dr. Ruiz, undertakes to prove that the 
hiquisition is contrary tothe honeur of God, 
to the well being of men, aud to the pro- 
motion of piety. He says, the Office of 
Inquisitor General is not enumerates! by 
St. Paul among Church Officers: he says, 
too, in the time of Arius, it was unknown; 
and in no time can it be necessary. He 
says, that he could defeud many, or most, 
of the tenets of his Church; but he never 
could defeud the Inquisition. When he 
was in America, he used to meet, at the 
house of Dr. Franklin, with eminent 
American literati: 


* Young as I then was,’ says he‘! was 
able to convince wany of the supremacy 
which the Bishop of Rome qhtams, by 
divine right, over the whole church—a 
supremacy of jurisdiction and not merely 
ef honour—but 1 eonfess that when, all 
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in a body, they heset me on the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, I bad not a word 
to say. 

“ Discussions of this natare, he tells us, 
also took place in the house of George 
Washington, but he was never able to 
ascertain to what sect that celebrated Ge- 
neral belonged. ‘Iie Philosopher Frank- 
lin, however, was suspected to bean An 
minian. Ou the challenge of Franklin, 
to givea public proof of bis sincerity, he 
preacl.ed in the Catholic Church of Phile- 
delphia against the Toquisition; bis Ser- 
mon was tronsiated into English; it was 
then preached throuythout the provinces of 
New York and Maryland ; and so satisfied 
werethe auditors that the liquisition was 
the work of human policy, and despo- 
tis, that many of the Anglo-Arminiaus 
changed their faith and beeame good Ca- 
tholics. Since that time, the Docter tells 
us, vo less than five bishoprics have been 
established in places where, bad the in- 
quisition extended its baueful anthority, 
there would not have been one.” 


If this be trne, whatever the Romish 
Church nay gain in Spain, by patronizing 
the Inquisition, she loses much more else- 
where. Aud she leases it, feo, among 
people whose influence and example woul 
be fen times more extensive than those of 
the Spaniards. Vor, if we enquire what 
sort of people these Spaniards are ?—the 
answer, will be little to their credit, as 
men and as Christians. 


Are they thinking men? No:—They 
are enveloned in voluptuousness and mdf 
ference. Are they active men? ne: they 
enjoy the activity of others,—amusements, 
frivolity, diversions which delaude the 
mind, without invigorating the body. 
They have talents, it is true: bui they do 
vot use them: they have minds; | ut they 
rust in idleness, hi short, they ar’—— but 
let their countryman, Jovellanos, sty what 
they are, and then the wonder will cease 
that they are still under the yoke, the 
horrid yoke, of the tyrannic Inquisition, 


‘ It is certainly, he continues, ‘a great 
satisfaction to set gut on a jonrney quite 
uncougerued, and proceed ow the 
unt) youmeet 2 guard, stationed far callect> 
ing the toll ; tearnive pierced with cold and 
wet, afan.inn, ond thereto have te 
for a dinnerfrom the mouopolizers of wine, 
oil, meat, salt, and other vecessusies of 
life; ta lead your horse to amanger, apd 
in addition te a payment for straw, tohave 
to pay likewise tor the right of tying hiay 
there; to precwas a of barley and wy 
go to the cornegidur t have it mecsuned ; 
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to purchase a pe?lejo of wine, and to pay 
the price of a permit for taking it out of the 
town; not at ail to know whether you 
shall sleep in your own bed or a goal, be- 
cause the ulealde has the power of making 
you pess a miserable uight there, without 
assigning any reason.’ 

* Bull-feasts are the links of our society ; 
the food of our patriotism ; the seminaries 
of our political manners. ‘These feests, 
which characterise us among all the na- 
tions of the earth, ewbrace as many agree- 
able and iustructive objects, as it is possi- 
ble to desire; they temper our excessive 
parsimony, enlighten our tender under- 
standings, sweeten our humane inclina- 
tions, divert our faborious application, 
and prepare us for generous and magua- 
nimous actious. The arts and sciences 
combine to render them perfect, and they 
materially assist in improving the arts cad 
sciences; they procure, even for the lower 
order, the blessings of ease and diversion, 

and prevent the evils of toil and jabour; 
they encourage hospitals which (to the 
honour of modern nations he it related 
they not ouly supply with medicines for the 
relief of the sick, but also with sick for the 
consumption of the medicines, which are 
the two indispensable requisites to their 
prosperity; they mortify the body with 
fatigue aud patience under inconvenience, 
and fortify the mind by the most dreadful 
and tragic scenes. 


“Who, accustomed in cold blood to see 
aman suspended ou the horus of a bull, 
his entrails falling through an immense 
wound, and his biood ‘ overflowing the 
whole piace; a wounded horse that has 
thrown his rider, writhing and struggling 
in the »gomes of death; a troop of af- 
frighted bull-fighters, flying from an en- 
raged animal, pierced with darts; the 
tumultuous shouting of an innumerable 
multitude, mingled with the harsh 
grating sounds of warlike instruments, 

ugmeuting the confusion ;—who, | say, 
after this, would be moved at a battle or a 
defeat?—who will not conceive sublime 
fdeas of our nobles, eager to patronise 
these barbarous spectacles; to houor the 
bull-fighters; fo reward desperation and 
maduess; and to vie with each other, in 
protecting the most villanous characters in 
the republic? who would not be de- 
lighted with the numerous assemblage of 
both sexes, crowded together, without 
reserve; tavern-keepers “and” grandees; 
barbers and dukes? courtezans and ma- 
trous ; laymen and clergy—where lux- 
urvy, profligacy, shamelessness, libertinism, 
stupidity, and, in short, “my vice which 
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disgraces human nature, bold their court ? 
There the licentious fop inflames the in- 
cautions damsel, by indecent words and 
gestures; there the base husband places 
his wife by the side of her gallant; there 
the cowardly bully musters up all his in- 
solence; there the smutty blacksmith ut- 
ters words even more indecent than him- 
self, and the impudent fishwoman makes 
a boast of her efTroutery; there the pres- 
sure, noise, heat, aud dust, joined with the 
aromatic sweets of tobacco, wine and 
garlic, are sufficient to cause suffocation. 

* Who will not acknowledge the innu- 
merable benefits of these feasts? Were it 
not for them, the tailor, iroumonger, and 
shoemaker, wou'd pass their Moudavs in 
the vulgar labour of their traces; mothers 
would not have a plea for leaving their 
houses and children, to the neglect of some 
hircling ; init they would lose a most bar- 
horous market of modesty; physicians, a 
most fynitful seminary for diseases; hus- 
bauds, a scene of their own iniquity and 
dishonour; wives, an opportunity of im- 
proving themselves in prodigality ex- 
travagauce 5 ecclesiastics, an excuse for 
spending among sinners the price of their 
sius; philosophers, a most perfect. com- 
pendium of human weakness; magis- 
trates, the sure means of destroying all idea 
of civil liberty ; tradesmen, the consola- 
tion of bebolding the death of animals 
which, ifliving, would find them constant 
employment; and the whole kingdom, 
the advantage of seeing the most fruitful 
lands (which should be exclusively ap- 
propristed to diversion and amusement,) 
laid out in pasture.’ 

Omagnificent feasts! O useful feasts ! 
O delectable feasts! O pious feasts! O 
feasts which are the most perfect crown of 
our wisdom! Strangers abominate you, 
because they kuuw you not; bat Spani- 
ards prize you, for they alone can appre- 
ciate your value! 

Rome lived contented with “ bread 
and arms"—Madrid feels quite satisfied 
with “ bread and bulls !” 

*O happy Spaniards! who, coutent 
with your own estate, envy uot that of 
others ! who, accustomed to govern no- 
body, obey all! Pursue these enlightened 
maxims—despise (as you have hitherto 
done) the idle babbling of envious stran- 
gers—abhor their turbulent maxims—con- 
demn their free opinious—prohibit all 
their books, which have not passed thé 
“holy table’—and sleep in peace, lulled 
by the hisses that deride you!’ 
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Wattonal Megigter : 
FORTIGN. 


AMERICA’ BRITISH. 
Seasons: extremely uafarourable, 

Hatites, Sept, 5.— After a winter unpre- 
cedeuted for severity in North America, 
bas succeeded one of the mest extraordi- 
nary sepsousever reniembered in the pro 
vince of Nova Scetia—the rain and fogs 
have been tacessant, aud that too at a time 
of the year usually remarkable for dry 
and warm weather. The consequences to 
the country, are truly deplorabic. Phe 
lands are overflowed ia every direction, and 
the farmers, Cespairing of the wheat aud 
ever riperiag, have proceeded to cut 
them down ta their green state as fodder 
for the cattle. ‘The poeatoe crops have been 
much injured, and very little hay saved. 
The fruit hes been nearly all destroyed.— 
The harbour is filied with ships in a disa- 
bled state, upwards of twenty vessels of dif- 
ferent descriptions being now lying here, 
mauy of thein withoul a mast or spar re- 
maining.” 

Quebec, Aug. 10.—“On Monday night 
last, the frost was so severe in the vicinity 
of this city, as to destroy the leaves of the 
cucumber plants, pumpkias, veaus, aud 
other tender vegetables. Early ov Tues- 
day morning ice was found in many piaces. 
The frost extended both to lands in high 
and low situations. It is feared that much 
injury has beea done to the wheat ia this 
cistrict, which had a promisiug appearance. 
A suow storm ou the 20th May,—ihe trees 
not in leaf on the 4th of June,—and so se- 
verea frost on the 7th August, are novel 
features in the climate of Canada. 


AMERICA: UNITED STATES. 
Tornado. 


Poston, Sept. 26.—On Saturday forenoon 
was experienced here one of the most vio- 
Jent gaics of wind ever known in the coun- 
try. ‘The storm commenced from the east, 
but changed to the south-east, from which 
point it blew with the most force. Fortu- 
nately it was of suort duration. About 
noon the wind shifted to south west, the 
clouds dispersed, the weather began to 
moderate, and the afternoon was fair and 
mild, forming a striking coutrast with the 
war of the elements which had existed but 
a few moments before. A great number of 
chimnies were biown down, slates and 
shingles torn off, fruit and ornamental trees 
Jevelled withthe ground. The mail pre- 
scuts a scene of ruin; upwards of twenty 


stately trees, from seven to eizht feet in 
girth, torn up by the roots. In the midst 
of the tornado, a cry of fire! washeard.— 
The large wooden gless-house had been 
blown in upon the furnace, set ina blaze, 
and consumed. lu the harbour the injury 
to vessels was very considerable, but not so 
great as might have been expected from 
the violence of the gale. 

At Provideuce. ihe gale did almost in- 
calculabie injury. The great bridge was 
carried away by several vessels driving 
against it. ‘The tide ruse from teu to twelve 
feet higher than was ever known. The 
uamber of buildings destroyed was five 
hundred, estimated af 1,500,000 dollars.— 
Yhe nuinber of vessels wrecked in the river, 
is 35. 

‘The hurricane appears to have swept the 
American coast from Charleston to tle most 
northern ports in ihe United States. Its 
effects at Halifax oveservious. ‘The damage 
has not been confined to sea, but has ex- 
tended to the couutry aud principal towns, 
The damage done by this hurricane to 
America, 1p its course, is estimated at 
5,000,000 of collars. 

Joseph Buonaparte arrived in America. 


Philadelphia Gazette, Sept. 13.—* Arrived 
Monsieur Joseph Buonaparte, au adventu- 
rer from Corsica, who would fain have 
been a king, if Lord Wellington and the 
Spanish nation could have been prevailed 
upon to give their assent;—he left the 
Washington Hall Hotel, iu this city, yester- 
day morning for the Southward, 

Adointages of Literature in America. 

The high price of paper, labour, and 
taxes, in this country, has been very fa- 
vourable to authershyp the publi- 
cation of books in America. Foreign pub- 
lications ave also charged there with a duty 
of 13 per cent.; and foreign rags are exempt 
from ailimpost. ‘The sumber of volumes 
annually printed at Philadelphia is com- 
puted at 500,000; and in 1811 there were 
51 printing-ofhees employing 153 presses. 
At the same time there were upwards of 
engravers. —The imports and exports of 
America are said to amount to one half of 
those of Great Britain, while their annual 
expenditure is uot a twentieth, and their 
national debt not a fortieth part of our's. 
—British Review. 

AUSTRIA. 
‘ Literature fuvoured in Italy. 

His Imperial Majesty in order to favour 
the book trade in his Italian States, has not 
only diminished the export and import du- 
ties, but lies also taken off one centime, per 
printed sheet, and removed the obstacles 
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which the former Government had laid in 
the way of this trade.—( Journal de Frunk- 
fort, Oct. 4.) 
BELGIUM. 
Plan of Finances. 

The Governinent ef the Netherlands is 
eceupied in devising meaus to meet the 
necessary expenses ofthe State. The defi- 
is estimated at 46 millions of florins, 
te becovered without increasing the na- 
tional debt, by issuing an equal sum ia 
bonds, bearing interest at 5 per cent. to be 
redeemed gradually, beginuing January 1, 
¥8i7, the whole to be redeemed on Dec. $1, 
3826. ‘Yo meet this expense, an additién 
of +5 per cent. is to be made toall the direct 
Taxes, to those ipon servants, &c. Ke, | an- 
swering to the English Assessed ‘axes, ) 
to all indirect taxes without exception, aud 
some others; and Jastly, on the insport of 
all foreign productions, as weil as on the 
Customs. All persons liable to pay these 
taxes (les contribuables) are to advance a 

‘sam upon these bonds, equal to the whole 
of the amount of certain taxes which they 
ave paid this year, under the title of a war 
tax; this advance to be in ready money, 
and paid in five equal monthly instalments, 
begiuuing in November 1815, and ending 
m March, 1816, because the receipt of the 
direct taxes for the next year, does uot be- 
gia till the month of April, &e. 

Agriculture: Fiemis', flourishing. 

Sir John Sinclais, in a pamphiet recently 
poblished, relative to the agricultural stare 
of the Netherlands: towlhich country and 
Holland be has this year paid a visit of two 
months, states, that the Flemish farmers 
seldom have mildewed or smutty wheat, and 
the principal cause assigned for this for- 
tunate exemption js, thel they sow none but 
the best and ripest grain. To obtain the ri- 
pest grain some farmers select the best ears, 
while others beat the entire sheaf against 
x piece of wood, and take only the grams 
that first drop out. The better the seed 
the less is used: hence they contend, that 
the difference in the quantity of flour sown, 
between agreater quantity of leap, anda 
smaller quantity of plump grain, is imma- 
terial. Another rule they lay down is, to 
ehange their seed frequently. 
To prevent te maladies to which wheat is lig- 

ble, and among the rest the Mildew, 

li. the Pays de Waes a ( finely cultivated 
district, situated between Ghent and Ant- 
werp, ) the farmers use verdigris the acetate 
of copper, ) reduced to powder, in the pro- 

rucn of about halfa pound English of ver- 

igris to every six bushels of wheat, which 
was mixed with as much buman urine as 


would euable the light grains to swimat the 
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top, that they moght be skimmed off, for 
which purpose the vrata must be often stir- 
red in the vessel. ‘heseedis kept for three 
hoursin this liquid. itis then dried with 
or without lime, andsown. There is dan- 
ger ofiujaring the seed by this preparation 5 
but cow's urine is more hazardous, 
the quantity of ammonia it contains, and if 
it is used, one hour of steeping is sufficient. 

The following is the mode of preparing 
the grain by this process:—* Dissolve three 
ounces and two drams of sulphate of cop- 
per, (copperas, or biue vitriol,) in three gal- 
jons and three quarts, wine measure, of cold 
water, for every three bushels of grain that 
is to beprepared. Into another vessel, ca- 
pable ofcontaining from fifty-i hree toseveu- 
ty nine wine gallons, throw from three to 
four Winchester bushgls of wheat, into which 
the prepared liquid is poured, until it rise 
five os six inches above the corn. Stir it 
thoroughly, and carefully remove all that 
swims ou the surface. After ithas remain- 
ed half an hour in this preparation, throw 
the wheat into a basket that will aliow the 
water to escape, but not the grain. It ought 
then to be immediately washed in rain or 
pure water, which will prevent any risk of 
injury and afterwards the seed 
ought to be dried, before it is sown. Ht may 
be preserved in this shape for menths.”— 
Fortunately, the expense of this prepara- 
tion is inconsiderable. The best French 
verdigris, or acetate of copper, may be had 
at a colourman’s for 7s. per pound; and 
English verdigris, which would answer the 
purpose equally well, for ds. Gd, The price 
of blue vitriol is only 3s. 6d. per pound. 

Domains of Waterboo. 

The woods attached to the dotation of. 
the Prince of Waterloo are all situated on 
the very theatre of the explots of the hero 
of our days, intheancient dachy of Lothier, 
now Flemish Brabant. ‘Phe wood of Bos- 
sin is in the commune of Boissy, which is 
the birth place ofthe celebrated Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Duke of Lothier.—Brussels Pa- 
pers, Oct. 9, 

The Inn of La Belle Alliance was sold on 
the 15th ult. for 126,000 franes, £5,250. 

FRANGE. 
Truth in plain Terms. Museum. 


Letter of Prince Blucher to General Muf- 
flin, in justification of his conduct in remov- 
ing the pictures and statues belouging to 
Prussia :— 

“Panis, Oct. 19, 1815.—San,—As my 
condyct has been publicly animadverted 
upou for not having allowed the property 
plundered from Prussia by a banditti to re- 
mam in the Museum of the Louvre, I have 
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only to remark that, ably supported by the 
illusWious Weilingtou, | pursued thieves 
iwwho had despoiled many of the watious of 
Europe of their inestimable of 
the Vine Arts; 1 attacked and dispérsed 
them, and restored to my country the pluu- 
der they had uujastly takeu, sparning the 
idea of negociating with the French Con- 
jnissioners ov that subject. ‘They may now 
thank Provideuce for ouynot following their 
base example.—L ain, &e. &e. 
*'To Geu. Count Muglin, &e. &e.” 
Emigrations, ~Apprehensions, 

The emizrations from France to the Uni- 
ied States, in order to obtain relict from the 
burdens of the contributions, and to escape 
from the civi} coumiotious which are dread- 
ed, have been very considerable. 

Suigide: Demoralization. 

It appears thot thecrime of suicide is be- 
come very frequent in France. One of the 
Journals imputes the frequency of suicides, 
to the deterioration of morals; and blames 
the advocates of materialism for having in- 
culeated the doctrine of athcigm, which has 
beeu the cause. 


Dreadful Explosion: Powder Magazine. 

Oct.19.—The Count de Noui, Sub-prefect 
of Soissous, has given the following detan!s 
ofthe dreadful event ofthe 19th.—“ The ma- 
gaziuc, No. 1, contained from 12, to 15,000 
pounds of powder, and a considerable 
number of cartridges, and bullets. The 
explosion was terrible; $9 persous—among 
whom was an officer of engineers, ( or ar- 
tillery, ) two subaiterns, six centinels, seven 
yecruits, one Russian servant, ane citizen, 
six women and fifteen children—fell vic- 
tims to the accident. From 150 to 200 
persons were wounded; but not more than 
twenty of them seyerely. More than 200 
houses were greatly damaged, and of that 
number 50 were entirely destroyed.” 

GERMANY. 

Female Doctor in Midwifery.—A very 
extraordinary and singular female ap- 
pointment took place lately at the Univer- 
sity of Giesen, in Germany. The faculty 
of Physicians conferred the dignity ef Doc- 
tor in Midwifery on the Lady of Doctor 
Von Siebold, of Darmstadt, who, jointly 
with her husband, has distinguished her- 
self for many years by ber philanthropic 
zeal in that branch of the profession, and 
by her unwearied exertions to promote 
vaccination as a preventive of the small 
pox. 

Murat’s Wife ; a devotce.—It is reported 
from Germany, that the Ex-Queen of Na- 


ples has become very devout. She has 
procured a priest from Vienna to edu- 
cate her children, and to say mass, at the 
least, on Sundays and holidays. In piety, 
and in the fulfilment of her religious duties, 
she sets a conspicuous example. 

The anniversary of the memorable battle of 
Leipsic has beeu celebrated with great joy 
throuzhoat Germany, except at Leipsic it- 
self, where it was specially forbidden by 
ihe King of Saxony. 

His Majesty's Horses captured restored. 

At the time the French first entered 
Hanover, they almost immediately took 
possession of his Majesty's stud of beau- 
tiful «ream-coloured horses, eight of which 
breed had regularly drawn the British 
Sovereign from St. James's to the House 
of Peers ever since the reign of George 
the First. By Buonaparte’s orders the 
whole stud wasseut to france, and he very 
soon after was drawn in state by them 
through Paris. Elis Majesty would no 
longer be drawn by those in the Mews, 
but weut to open the next Sessions of 
Parliament, drawn by eight handsome 
black stailions. ‘The captured stud, it 
seems, is now sent back to Hanover, to the 
great mortification of the vain-glorious 
Parisians. 

HOLLAND. 
Remarkable proof of Currents in the Ocean, — 

The ocean has thrown up on the coast 
of the Texel a bottle containing the fol- 
lowing note:—“* We were shipwrecked on 
the coasts of Madagascar :—I1 request the 
person into whose hands this note shail 
fall, to communicate it to our families. On 
board the Coacord, the 13th February, 
1815. (Sigued) Waudforr, of Amsterdam.” 
—(Guazctle de France.) 

INDIES: EAST. 

Mauritius. Atnospherical Phenomena. 

A letter from the Isle of France, dated 
Feb. 10, gives the following account of a 
singular uatural phenomenon :-—“ Last 
Sunday, the 5th imst. about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, a column of inflamed air 
passed over part of the quarter of Flacq; it 
seemed to come from the east, was attend 
with a violent noise, and nothing could re- 
sist its force. Most of the establishments 
at La Retraite were thrown down by this 
column ; two buildings were propelled, the 
one five, and the other fifteen feet, from their 
basements ; the articles which they con- 
tained were scattered to a considerable 
distance, and a child ten years old was 
carried npweds of one hundred paces, 
After breaking and uprooting all the trees 
in its way, this column of air and fire broke” 
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against the mountain, where its progress 
wus stopped. It is remarkable, that not- 
withstanding the igneous matter which it 
contained in great quantity, nothing that 
was struck by this colums, was set ou tire; 
the straw thatch of the cottages was ouly 
Blackencd. This effect, however, may 
probably be attributed to the extraordi- 
nary humility then prevailing, occasioned 
by such heavy rats vs ove not remenbered 
by the oldest persons in the coony, and 
Josied nearly a month without inferruptiou. 
The phenomenon was followed by exces- 
sive heats, which have caused many snd- 
den deaths.— (Journal des Debats.) 
INDIES: WFST. 
Huytian Court- Dresses. 

Very superb dresses for the Queen anil 
Princesses of Hayti, have just beeu finished 
by one of our fashionabie dress-makers, in 
Lendon. They are as follow :-— 

Queen of Hoyts’s Dress.—Petticaut of 
white satin, richly embroidered in 
sonflowers, terminating at the botiown with 
a broad gold fringe, the train of white setin, 
embroidered like the petticoat, looped np 
on each side (to form a drapery) with goid 
tassels and bullion; a beautifal gold uci 
fills from the left shoulder, and is fastened 
wader the right arm, held up by large cords 
of bullion over the shoalder, the corners 
and edges fiurshed with tassels aud fringe ; 
a rich p'ume of white feathers, ornamented 
with combs of nomense valuc, complete the 
dress. This dress may be considered as a 
Chef d’ Oeuvre, being by far the richest and 
most elegant ever made in this or any 
other constry. 

The Princesses’ Dresses—The First—a 
petticoat of lilac satin, richly trimmed with 
three rows of gold and silver fringe, ar- 
ranged to form draperies ; the body orna- 
mented in ike manuer, finished at the bo- 
som with a gold and silver cestas, witha 
finely executed rose, from which is sus- 
pended an elegant sash of gold and silver 
pet; the train ts of st!ver tissue, richly ¢m- 
broidered round the bettom with large 
leaves in green chenille, (the veins of the 
leaves iv gokl) and largé red roses: the 
sleeves ure of silver tissue, each with a 
flower, the same as round the train: a 
very beautiful frog and tassels finishes the 
back; the whole trimmed all round with 
gold and silver fringe, to correspond with 
the petticoat. 

The Second—A pink corded satin petti- 
coat and train, the petticoat covered with a 
beautial blond lace, richly worked in sil- 
ver, the bottom embroiderosd with scol- 
Jops in silver lace, looped up on each side 
with large bnuches of Freuch flowers 
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roses and lilies of the valley; the train or- 
namented at the bottom with an elegant 
wreathing of silvee hops and Freach roses, 
terminated by a blons lace worked in sil- 
ver hama, like the petticoct; the sleeves 
nichly embroidered sy silver, as also the 
body, which finishes at the bosom with a 
silver cestus. Frou: the left shoulder de- 
peads arich drapery of bloud and silver, 
tinished on the right side by a beautifal 
wreath of roses and other flowers. 
Pivates: Sea-Robbers. 

Piracy along the coast of St. Domingo 
and among the Bahama Islands has ar- 
rived at an alarming height. In couse- 
quence of a representation from the 
tish Admiral on the Jamaica station, a 
Proclamation has appeared in the Royal 
Gazette of Uayti, offering a reward for 
taking those depredators, and threatening 
that no mercy would be shewn to them, to 
whatever country they might belong, 
whether American, Spanish, Vovtuguese, 
or natives of Hayti. The proclamation sets 
forth the necessity of protecting and en- 
couraging the trade of Hayti, and giving 
security to the vessels sailing ander the 
ting of the countries with which they are 
happily at peace. 

Sluve Trade, abolition, 


St. Domingo.—It is stated from Port au 
Prince that the decree of the Emperor 
Napoleow, abolishing the Slave ‘frade, 
having beeu communicated to King Henry 
of flavti, the greatest encomiums were 
bestowed by his Court on the friends of 
this measure, and especially on the British 
Coverument and British Statesmen by 
whom it was first proposed. 

ITALY. 

Present manners of Tinly.—The sociable 
mansers of Germauy are gridually intro- 
duced at Milan. Count Bellegarde gives a 
graud entertainment every Sunday and 
Tharsday, to which the uebility of both 
sexes, as well as foreigners of distinction, 
are invited. Count Savrau has a Conversa- 
tione every Tuesday, to which the Nobi- 
lity are invited, but are requested to ap- 
pear without ccremony aud in undress. 
Here they have dancing, music, and re- 
freshmeuts of all kinds; sometimes German 
dishes are served. These ave very wel- 
come to the Italians. We now see also on 
Sundays and holidays, dancing-rooms in 
every corner, which were formerly not 
permitted in Italy, except during the Car- 
nival. At first the Clergy sought to pre- 
ventit, but in Austria they dance all the! 
year round, and we now, thank God, are 
under Austria. The Italians are much 
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pleased that the Venetian horses have been 
removed from Paris. 


Rome: Catholic Proceedings. 


The Secretary of the Pope has given no- 
tice, that the aucient diplomatic relations, 
with all privileges and immanities, had 
been restored with the difierent European 
Powers. The right of Asy/wm is limited to 
the Palaces of Auibassadors; also to minor 
offences. The privilege of a printig-press 
in the Palace of the Spanish Ambessador 
is abolished. All works for publication 
must first be submitted to the Congrega- 
tion called de Keforme, 


Christian Prisoners. 


The Congregation of the Missions has 
seut to Rome a list of all the Christians 
who are prisouers among the infidels. 
There is an account of 40,000 in the Regen- 
cies of Algiers aud Tunis. It seems that 
the Jesuits, who had been hitherto pro- 
tected in Tunis, and who had made success- 
ful incursions iuto the interior of Africa, have 
given umbrage to the Government. Seve- 
ral have arrived at Rome. It is believed 
that his Holiness, according to the wish 
which he has expressed, will make an ap- 
peal to the Powers of Europe, to deliver 
the Christians from the hands of the 
Infidels. 

State of the Public roads. 

The robberies in the Roman territories 
have not wholly ceased, though more se- 
verity than usual is employed against 
those who render the roads unsafe. The 
Papal Decree of August 12, 1815, orders 
moveable colunius, Military Commission- 
ers, responsibility of the Communes, &c. 
aud recalls the example of severity set by 
Sixtus V. and his celebrated coustitution 
Hocnostri Voatificatus tnitio,” &e. 

Antiquities from Greece. 

The statues found some years ago at 
gina, and purchased by the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria, are arrived at Rome, 
in order to their beiag repaired —dl/ge- 
meine cutung, Oct. 20. 

State of the Metropolis. 

Rome, Sept. 19.--A great calamity pre- 
vails in Rome, aud in all the Statgs of the 
floly See; the city is filled with manu- 
script satires, in which the government is 
treated with little respect. The vigilauce 
ofthe police is not sufficient to prevent 
their circulation. 

Prisoner at Large. 

Rome, Oct. 8.—Lucien Buonaparte, 
whose arrival here has already been an- 
nounced, enjoys entire hberty, by virtue 
ef a decision ef the Allied Sovereigns, 


signed by the Prince de Metternich, Lord 
Castlereagh, Count Nesseirode, and the 
Prince de Hardenberg. This decision im- 
ports that the Allied Powers will uot oppose 
the return of Lucien Buonaparte to the 
States of the Pope, provided bis Uoliness 
compels Lim and his family to remain these. 
Maprina. 
Vinrage failed. 

Letters have been received fram the Ma- 
deira Islauds to the Sd alt. They bring in- 
teligence that the vintage had totally failed 
there—estates that formerly produced forty 
pipes of wine, were not expected this sea- 
son to produce more than two. 

Teneriffe, Sept. 2.—* There isa complete 
famine in the island, and there never was 
such a vintage known as this year. There 
will vot be sufficient wine for the con- 
sumption of the islands. Estates that 
geuerally produce forty pipes, will ‘not 
supply two this year. This, added to the 
prohibitions on the English goods, must 
obstruct our whole trade. ; 

Portucar. 
Weather : Scarcity of Water. 

In Portugal the weather has been un- 
usually dry aud sultry. In Lisbon the 
several springs which supplied the town, 
were entirely dried up when the last ac- 
counts came away, aud the inhabitants 
were reduced to the necessity of sending 
across the Tagus for water in barges. The 
water was not brought over in casks of any 
kind, but was invariably pumped first into 
boats, and from thence uito the vessels in- 
tended to convey it to Lisbou, where it 
fetched a cousiderable price. Aud fom 
the French Papers we leari: that, the 
same cause, the Farmers for tweuty lea- 
gues round Paris reckon little better than, 
haifa crop of corn. 

Prussia. 
Berlin Fasthons. 

Wellingtou demi-boots, military (or half 
bocts) ave of fiue red kid and morocce 
leather, or of satin of scariet dye, with 
very sinall yellow gilt battous, to button at 
the side; a star of royal purple enbroider- 
ed ou the insiep, but smail, and purple 
bindiig, with purple fringe; thin aud 
narrow soles, made right aud left, with 
very broad duck-neb toes. 

Wellington. s/i»pers are of scarlet mo- 
rocco or kid jeather, and also of searlet 
satin; astar of royal parple embroidered 
on the instep ; purple binding; made right 
and left, thin and narrow «soles, with 
broad duck-neb toes. 

Prince Blucher boots, military for 
half-boots,, of voyal purple, or dark blue 
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morocco or kid leather, also of purple sa- 
tin ; asmall scarlet star, embroidered ov the 
instep, and starlet bound ; red leather but- 
tons (covered red) ; thin narrow soles, made 
right and Jeft; broad duck-neb toes. 

Blucher s/ippers areof Royal purple or 

_ Prussian blue (dark blue}, kid or morocco 
leather, and satin; an embroidered star of 
scarlet on the instep, and scarlet fringe 
and binding; narrow soles, right and left ; 
very broad duck-neb toes. 

A Spencer of scarlet kerseymere, turned 
up with royal purple, with gilt haycock 
buttons, of small size, is a walking-dress 
to the scarlet demi-boots or slippers; and 
a purple or Prussian blue kerseymere spen- 
cer, turned up with scarlet kerseymere, 
émall yellow gilt haycock buttons, is @ 
walking-cress to the purple demi-boots 
and slippers. 

The scarlet boots and slippers are in ho- 
nour of the English army (a royal scarlet 
dress;) and the Prussian blue boots and 
slippers are in honor of the Prussiau army, 
dressed in royal purple. This will be the 
winter-dress of the Court, the nobility, and 
fashionables of the Prussian dominions. 
Possibly, in the Carnival time, furs may be 
added to them, for warmth. 

In other respects, the dress of the Court 
and Prussian Jadies is, for the most part, 
of English fashion. 

Merinos : Wool improved. 

His Majesty the King of Prussia has pur- 
chased from 1,000 to 1,200 Merinos, to 
be transported to Prussia, there to improve 
the wool. All these purchases have been 
made nearly in the department of the 
Seine and Oise. 

The Blucher Femily.—An article from 
Berlin says—According to an ancient chro- 
nicle, the family of Blucher was settled, 
with many other German Nobles, to sup- 

rt Christianity, about the year 1255. 

Jric Vou Blucher was Bishop at Ratze- 
burg, as also his brother Herman; and in 
1536, Weipert Von Biucher was also Bi- 
shop there. The latter not being of the 
proper age, went to Rome to get a dispeu- 
sation from the Pope; but his Holiness 
would not give it him til! the following wi- 
racle happened, namely, that the hair of 
Weipert turned grey in one night. The 
following morning, when the Pope saw 
this miracle, he made no more difficulty to 
give him the dispensation, 

RUSSIA. 
Arts patronised: Specimens. 

The Emperor of Russia purchased, before 
his departure from France, the pictures and 
statues which decorated the gallery of 
Malmaison, 
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Season: incessant rains. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh, dated Aug, 
25, says:—“ The weather is continually 
rainy. Nobody can remeinber such a wet 
summer as this has been. We have simi- 
lar accounts from many parts of the interior 
of the empire. In many places there have 
been uncommonly frequent and severe 
thunder storms and hail. 

Casan, city burned. 

A letter from Casan, of Sept 5, gives the 
following account of a dreadful conflagra- 
tion in that city:—“ ‘After a long continu- 
ance of dry weather, a fire broke out here, 
the horrors of which exceed all description, 
It made its first appearance in the Janiskoi 
suburb, on the other side of the river Bu- 
lak, and, in consequence of a strong wind, 
spread with incredible rapidity, so that in 
less than an hour several streets were in- 
volved in flames. All human efforts were 
unavailing; fhe dust driven about by the 
whirlwind, and mixed with volumes of 
deuse smoke, completely obscured vision, 
and the violence of the fire rendered all ap- 
proach impracticable. A number of build- 
ings have fallen a prey to fhe flames, viz. 
the whole of the Citadel, including the Ca- 
thedral Church, the Spas Convent, St. . 
Cyprian’s Church, built by the Czar Iwan 
Wassilidwitch, the Consistory House, the 
Courts of Justice, the Post-office, and the 
cannon foundery. Outside the fortress 
there have been burnt down, 8 cathedrat 
churches, 3 convents, 12 parish churches, 
19 of the best stone buildings belonging to 
the Crown, among which are the Clerical 
Academy, the Gymnasium, the Vice Go- 
vernor's house, and others; besides six 
public buildings, among which is the great 
Commercial Hall with all its wares, and 
1000 stoue and wooden houses belonging 
to private individuals. ‘The fire raged in 
18 streets, of which nine are totally, and 
the others are more than half burnt down, 
Tn the Casan convent of puis, all the cellsand 
the chapel above the gate are burut down, 
but the principal church, and the image of 
the Mother of God remained uninjured. 
The unfortunate sufferers are encamped in 
the plains neay the city.” 

SPAIN. 

Slave Trade.—Since the abolition of the 
Slave Trade by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, the Spaniards and Portuguese have 
carried it on to a much greater extent 
than ever. Spanish Cuba, and the Portu- 
guese Brazils, have been extending their 
cultivation by means of a vast influx of slaves 
from Africa, from 70 to 80,000 negroes 
have been carried te Cuba and the Brazil 
in a single year. 
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Plan for exporting Quicksilver. 

The extreme poverty of the Spanish Go- 
veriment has recently given birth to the 
following expedient: A quantity of quick- 
silver, to the value (perhaps) of 200,000}. 
is deposited at Cadiz. The colonics, 
where the mines of the precious metals are 
situated, are in great want of this article, 
to assist in the necessary processes. This 
quicksilver, for the purpose of revising imo- 
ney, has been offered toan Vagtish house 
at Cadiz, for a certain reduced price, to 
be paid down. ‘The English trader is 
then to procure its conveyauce to Lima, 
where it is to be sold, at a stipulated ad- 
vanced price, to the Government there, 
reserving a large profit to the merchant. 
In addition, he is to enjoy all the privi- 
leges of a nativefor the import of a cargo 
from the Spanish settlements. There are 
quicksilver mines in Spanish America, but 
their prodace has been more than wholly 
absorbed by the gold and silver mines, 80 
that Spain has been under the neccssity of 

urchasing vast quantities to export thi- 

her. The consumption of quicksilver 
must have been enormous hitherto, as, by 
their common process of coid -amalgama- 
tion, they lost 15 ouuces for each mare of 
silver. 

Clerical Missionaries for Political purposes. 

As one of the curious means adopted by 
Ferdinand VII. to affiance bis newly as- 


_ sumed power, we learn from Spain, that 


he has sent ouit Missionaries throughout all 
the country, fo doctrinize the people who 
have been influenced by the late revolution. 
These Missionaries are Franciscou Friars, 
belonging to the Apostolical Colleges. At 
a@ town 12 leagues from Madrid, one of 
these Friars got up into the pulpit, and 
harangued his hearers ou the subject of the 
late Constitution. Ele said it was hereti- 
eal, jacobinical, destructive of religion, mo- 
tality, &c.—For a long time coughings 
were constantly heard throughout his au- 
dience, till at length a tall whiskered mu- 
leteer, who could bear it no longer, got up 
aud cried out, “ Father this is uot the Gos- 
1; you were sevt here to preach the 
iospel, and not a political discourse.” Lu 
an iustant all the audience rose up, the poor 
Friar took to his heels, escaped through 
the Sacristy to the Curate’s house, and 
being pursued, fled over the garden wall. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Steam Boat, proposed. 

There is now at Geneva an Englishman 
who proposes to apply the steam engine to 
the boats which navigate the lakes. It is 
said the Council of State has named Com- 
Bissioners to examine this plan, which, if 
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it answers the hopes of its author, would 
enable a boat, without regard to the wind, 
to make the tour ofthe lake (or 86 leagnes) 
in 24 hours, —(Journed de Frankfort, 
Oct. 16.) 
TURKEY. 
Mahkometan seruplosity overcome. 

Cases of plague have become more 
numerous, at Constantiuople, on account of 
tle coucourse of people at thre festival 
of Bairam. ‘The Sultan's Court Chaplain 
is amoug those who have been carried off 
by the centagion within these few days. 
Sublinnity, struck by this event, as it 
scems, has caused in the | tincipal mosques 
the Musselman people to be remiuded of 
the following seutence, from the Hadis 
Sherif, or traditions of the sayings of Ma 
homet:—“ Let the sick. have no commu- 
nication with persons without, and let the 
healthy refrain from mingling with the 
sick :" a measure which gives room to hdpe 
that the Porte nay in time adopt more 


principles respecting tht 

plague. 
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Austracr oF THE PRestNT OF 
Britisn Finances. 

The following tables have been pob 
lished in Nichoison’s “ Price Current,” 
and are said to be derived from official aw 
thority. We have therefore thought it 
our duty to record them in our journal. 
They will, no doubt, be strongly, and ex- 
tensively coummented on, by foreigners; 
who, when they sce these immense amonnis 
reduced into florins, or franks, will be but 
so much more inveterately confirmed ita 
the persuasion that Dnglaud is a country 
made up of gold and silver. That a coupe 
try in so nivolved a state should have bees 
ableto make such wonderful exertions, as 
they have seen with their own eyes, will 
astonish them info uubelief: what the 
next generativn may believe, cannot be 
conjectured: neither con foreigners con- 
jecture the power by which Britain still 
survives, still sapporfs a pressure so im- 
mense, and is net ouly not rained, not ex- 
hausted ; but enjoys a credit superior to 
that of any other nation on the fuce of the 
easth. 
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N. B. Vhe sale of Land Tax 


24,960,333 10 7 
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Account or tHe Funnep Dest or 
Great Britain. 

The foregoing Tables are calculated to 
strike terror iuto any heartsbut British 
and to stullify eyery official financier in 
Europe—our own excepted. We too, 
should be included in this species of poli- 
tical electricity, had not the total come 
upou us gradually, and had we not expe- 
rience to recur to, in justification of our 
expectations as to what our country is 


able to bear. 
The total exceeds 800 millions: against 


this is played off a battery incessantly in- 
creasing in power, of 14 millions; which 
is under the proportion of two per ceut. at 
this moment. But, we have seen our 
Sinking Fund rise from a proportion lower 
than this, to nearly five per cent. witha 
disposition to augment its rapidity. We 
have seen this Fund, when under circum- 
stances of necessity novel, because at its 
first creation, aud since, in defiance ‘of the 
financial distresses attending war, pay off 
250 millions of old debt ; and actually 
begin to attack later accumulations, 

We are now at peace, whocan calculate 
the effect of this siugie fact? It never has 
been calculated yet, on a nation like ours, 
and cireumstanced as outs is. Moreover, 
we have seen, beyond all doubt, tht our 
population is increased, notwithstaud,ng 
the drain occasioned by the war: we have 
therefore, a greater number of people to 
support the burden., Our capital is in- 
creased, .the per centage on our capital is 
so much the less. Our productions are 
increased ; they the less feel the demands 
of the state on each, taken seperately. Our 
reputation i is incaleutably thereased abroad, 
aud the sway of British fashion, or recom- 
mendation i is likely ‘to be predomivaut for 
a long while to come: thus, our foreign 
cOunexions and influeuce assist us in bear- 
ing a part of this burden ;—and these ex- 
tend all the worid over; and penetrate 
wherever waves billows and windscvn blow, 
Nevertheless, we shall fecl ourselves ex~ 
tremely happy when these aceounts appear 
less formidable, and these proportions be- 
come more favourable. Wearedesirousthat 
this should not be pu: off to a distant day ; ; 
but we believ :the wisest man living does 
not venture to fix the time when all these 
terrific millions shall be reduced to a Rasa 
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Winpsor Castre, Nov. 4.—“ His Ma- 
jesty has continued to enjoy good bodily 
health, and has been generally tranquil, 
though less uniformly so than duriag the 

receding mouth. The general state of his 
ajesty's health is unaltered. 
(Signed as usual.) 

The British Navy in Connvission, made 

up to the Ist instaut, consists of— 


Ships of the Liue, effective ~ 87 
Frigates and other Post Ships . 80 
Sloops of War, Schooners, &c. 124 
Troop Ships - . . 12 

Guard Ships (not effective), Hospital 

Total in Commission 262 


*,* Decrease this mouth, 14. 
Naval Peace Establishment. 

The line of battle ships for the Peace 
Establishment are to be stationed at the 
following ports:— 

Guns. Captain. 
Q Charlotte 110 Boger 


Rochfort 74 Sir A.C. Dickson 

Vengeur 74 Alexander 
Rivoli 84 

Impregnable 98 Nash 

Superb 74 Ekins 
Melts 84 Plym. 
Spencer 74 W.R. Broughton 

Bulwark 74 Mackinley Sheerness 
Albion 74 Walker and 
Ramilies 74 Ozle Medway 


Some frigates, sloops, and other small ves- 
sels, will also be statioued at the above 
places in addition. 


Order of the Bath. 


The fees on the admission of officers 
as Companious of the Bath are stated in a 
circular Jeiter from the Herald's College, 
to amountto 61, 17s. Sd.—No directions are 
yet given of the form to be observed when 
the investiture of the officers takes place 
nor is any time appointed. ‘The medal is 
gold, enamelled, in the shape of a star, hke 
that worn by the Kaights the Order, pee- 
vious to the alteration, but with ouly four 
points. ‘The extremity of cach poiut has 
a knob of Gold, and between are four 
gold Lions passant, the whole furming au 
elegant appearance. ‘This insignia will be 
worasuspended by a broad crimson ribbou, 
with a gold buckle, from the third buat- 
ton hole on the left side of the uniform 
coat. 


Veteran Artificers. 

An order has been seut to Plymouth-yard 
which has given universal satisfaction, and 
which will be as profitable to the countr 
as it will be beneficial to those concerned. 


The order specities that no individual, in 
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future, shall be superannuated on a pen- 
sion, but on his own application; and 
that the old and disabled workmen shall 
be permitted to remain at their employ- 
ment, and earn as much as they can. Con- 
sequently, while it enables the veteran 
artificer to earn a few pounds more than 
his pension would have been, it will be 
a clear saving to the country of the whole 
of that pension. 
Ruonaparte’s Splendid Equipage. 

The splendid carriage taken at the battle 
of Waterioo which was fitted up in a most 
magnificent style for Buonaparte, was taken 
while waiting for the Ex-Emperor; the 
driver was killed by a Prussian Generat 
and Major. It was sent as a preseut to 
the Prince Regent, with the four horses 
which were attached to it, anda French 
driver accompanied it. It arrived a few 
days ago at the mews, at Carlton-house : 
aud has been exhibited to the Regent in 
its complete state, accompanied by the offi- 
cer who took it, and a number of English 
and Foreigners of distinction. ‘The driver, 
in his full dress, sitting on the near pole 
horse, drives the four horses with a whip, 
long, but be manages the horses princi- 
pally by talking to them. The two 
leading horses are at such a distance from 
the other two that there is nearly room 
for two more. — A Prussian soldier at- 
tended at the same time, and weut through 
the lance exercise. 

Emoussy to China, 

The Alceste frigate is fitting up at Ports- 
mouth, for ihe reception of Lord Aniberst 
and suite, who are going on an Embassy to 
China. Captain Murray Maxwell has been 
appointed to command the Alceste, for the 
occasion, 

Donation to Prussian Soldiers at Waterloo. 


At a meeting lately at the City of Lon- 
éoa Tavern, it was resolved, that 33,000/. 
sterling be subscribed in the name of 
the People of the British Empire, in aid 
of the subscription begun at Bertin, for the 
relief of the families of the killed and 
wounded men in the battle of Waterloo, 
of the army of the King of Prussia ; 4000/. 
for the tianoveriaus ; 5000/. for the suffer- 
ers in the army of the King of the Ne- 
therlands ; and S800. in those of the Duke 
of Brunswick. 

Foundation ef Scottish Chapel, laid. 


On Tuesday, the 7th instant, in Moor- 
fields, on the spot of ground formerly oc- 
cupied by the west wing of Bethiem Hos- 
pital, the foundation stone of Aibion Cha- 
pel, intended for the accomodation of the 
Congregration of Mile’s-lane, under the 
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pastoral care of the Rev. Alexander Fletch- 
ar, was laid by the Rev. Alexander 
Waugh, D.D. Minister of the Scotts’ 
Church assembiing in Weils-street, Ox- 
ford Street. In the cavity of the stone were 
deposited —A_ Bible, “ The Westininster 
Confession of Faith,” received by the 
Kirk of Scotland ;“ The Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism, with explanatory Questions,” 
as compiled by the Rev. John Brown, late 
of Haddington ; two pieces of parchment, 
the ove in Latin, the other in English, 
coutaining a brief history of the two 
churches above alluded to; and some 
valuable coins of the present aud former 


Waterloo Trophies : Civic Procession. 

On Thursday Nov. 2, Alderman Wood 
was sworn into the office of Lord Mayor 
of the City of Loudoun, amidst all the 
pomp and splendour of a civic inaugura- 
tion; the procession to and from the water 
was more than usually splendid, in addition 
to three ancient knights cased in armour, 
with their standard bearers, esquires, 
heralds, &c. where several soldiers habited 
as French Cuirassiers from the spoils col- 
lected from the Field of Waterloo.— 
Guildhall bas been newly repaired, and 
beautified, and was illumined with gas. 

Seauen.—The differences with the re- 
fractory. seamen have been finally settled. 
The following scale for mauning the ships 
of Sunderland has been agreed to by the 
ship-owners, and offered to the seamen, 
which they have accepted, with the wages 
of 41. 10s. per voyage, until the 25th day 
of next March:— 
4 Men and 2 boys 
—— 7 ——to8 do. 5 ————2 —— 


9— 6 ———_— 2 —. 


ll — 7 2— 
8 ——— 8 
9 —2— 
1b — 9 — 3 — 


Apprentices of 20 years of age, hav- 
ing been one year at sea, to be considered 
as men, aud those of seventeen years of 
age, having been two years at sea, to be 
considered also as men, Other appreutices 
under the age of 17 years, having been 
three years at sea, two of them to be 
reckoned a8 one man. 

On Monday, October 30, $12 sail of col. 
hers arrived in the river, in consequence 
of which coals in the Pool fell from 10s. 
to 12s. per chaldron. 

Prosperous concern. 

The tonnage upon the Grand Junction 

Canal, in 1814, amounted to 155,000). 


being more than 18 per cent. on the capital 
whicb consists of 11,815 shares and a half 


Public road, abandoned : when. 

An appeal was heard at the last Somerse 
Sessions, against an order made by two 
magistrates, under the authority of the late 
Actof Pariiament for stopping aunecessary 
roads. ln support of the order it was shewn 
that the road in question begau to be dis- 
used 60 years ago, and that it had been 
wholly abandoned by the public for the 
last 12 years. The bench considered the 
non-usage the best proof of the usclessvess 
of the road, aud confirmed the order. This 
is the first appeal under the Act, and the 
decision seems to have established a prin- 
ciple which will save much troub'e, thata 
road wholly abandoned by the public for 
twelve years, is of itself conclusive of its 
uselessiess. 

Mishomer : muslin versus stuff. 

At the late annual Lincolnshire stuff 
Ball, which was instituted for the en- 
couragement pf that mauufscture, most of 
the Ladies wore mus/ins: this is not much 
unlike the Burbrs who went to St. 
James's some years ago to petiti n his Ma- 
jesty to wear a wiy, and most of them ac- 
tually appeared with their own hair dressed 
aod powdered. 

Apples . imported. 

There are at this time no less than 
twenty thousand bushels of appies in Co- 
veut Garden Market, of various kinds, 
which have beeu recently imported iu bar- 
rels from the Netheriauds. 

Sign of hard winter. 


The woodcocks are, this year, remark- 
ably early in their visits. Two brace were 
shot, a few days since, at Heathfield Park, 
Sussex, by Mr. Newberry, aud a gentle- 
inap or two of his party. The arrival of 
these emigrant birds, at so early period 
of theseason, may posibly portend a severe 
wiuter. 

Gineer Berr.—This beverage, of a 
very superior quality, ma, be prepared as 
follows :— Powder of r, 1 0z.; cream 
of tartar, $ au oz. 3; large lemon sliced ; 
2 Ib. of lamp sugar, and one gation of wa- 
ter, added togetner and simmere! over 
the fire for halfau hour, and fermented in 
the usual wiih a table spcouful of 
yeast, and bottie it close for use. may 
be proper to observe, that it should he 
put in such bottles as are used for soda- 
water, and closely corked, 

Fire at tHe Mint.—Tnesday morn- 
ing, October 31, between nine and ten 
an alarming fire was discovered 
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-in the works at the Mint, upon Tower-hill. 
e flames were first seen to issue from 
what i called the shakine-machine room, 
+» situate on the south of the building, which 
forms an oblong square. This being the 
place where the specie ws dricd, it is sup- 
posed that the quantity of fuel which com- 
pose the fire iu that room was ‘too ereat, 
and that having penetrated through the 
funnel of the apartment, the roof aid ad- 
joining building canght the elemeut. The 
Utmost alarm was naturally excited at 
the threatened destruction of this immense 
concern, and every exertion made tu arrest 
the progress of the fire. ‘The detachment 
of Royal Artillery, stationed iu the Tower, 
together with the Ordnance leheurers, 
were in immediate attendance. The en- 
give of the establishment was instantly 
put info play, and two of the Tower en- 
zines also speedily arrived (oaasist. ‘These 
were scon followed by a number of 
others, bat before their exertions could 
be brought isto action, the fire bed com- 
municeted to the gold-reon, from thence 
to some counting-louses, and eventually to 
the silver or rolling-roons, on the eastern 
side ofthe square. "Phe engiacs were ably 
worked by the firemen, assisted by a great 
number of artificers and others from the 
Tower. The flaiwes, howéver, for nearly 
two hours proved irresistib'e, and in a 
short time the eastern aid southern wings 
of the building were unroofed, aud the 
interior totaily déstroved. In these were 
-eontained the great machinery ofthe works 
mcluding the iO, 15, and 80-horse power 
ensines. ‘The whole of the machinery, 
there(ure, be sail to have been 
molished. ‘Phe weltieg department, ou 
the uorth side escaped uninjured, os did 
‘also the dyying-room, situate behiud that 
part of the building where the fire coni- 
menced. wud offices 
also escaped with little injury. During 
the fire several incots were taken from the 
ruins red hot; aud there was aiso Cisco- 
vered in one of the ‘rooms, where the’ 
‘fire bad been got under, nearly aton ond 
a half of copper, in stivers, halfstivers, 
&e. which bad not been mach 
By three o'clock the fire was compleicly 
arrested in its progress at the northern 
wing, and continned to burn bat slightly 
in the southern part, adjoining the 
nevers-hall. ‘The loss susisined by the de-, 
struction of such a concern, incinding all 
‘the implements, machinery, &e. of this 
great national establishment, is scarcely 
€2culable ; it is, however, estimated at 
leost to amount to 60 or 80,000/. The en- 
tire of the magnificent stone pile, in front 
@f the manufactory, remains uninjured. + 
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DREADFUL FXPLOSION AT M. CONSTADT'S 
SUGAR WORES 

An accident attended with the most me- 
lancholy consequeuces, took place on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 15, on the premises of Mr. 
Coustadt, sugar-refiner in Wellclose-square, 
about a fortnight back, one of those ma- 
chines for refining sugar by means of 
steam, which are productive ofan immense 
saving, both of time, labour, aud fuel, was 
erected in the sugar-honse of this gentle- 
mau.—From some defect, it was found not 
to auswer the Frequent at- 
tempts were made to correet the evil, but 
in vain; and on that morning one of th 
engineers, with several of his kibeurers, 
attenacd, for the purpose of renewing bis 
efforts to complete bis uodertaking. They 
proceeded to light the fire, and all the 
valves of the botier in which the steanr 
was collected, were ecloscd, The experi- 
iment was coutinued the whole moruing, 
till the fire was carried to such an extent 
that Mr Constadt; who wes preseut, wish- 
ed the workmento desist. The latter were, 
however, in hopes that by increasing the 
power of the meeline, and the quantity 
of steam in the boiler, they would aecom- 
plish their object, continued to add fuel to 
the furnice. This produced the conse- 
guenecs Which Myr. Coustadt had anii- 
cipated—the boiler burst, and in a mo 
ment the whole building was in ruins!— 
The shovk was tremendous, the neighbour- 
hoo being ecouvulsed as if by an earth- 
quake. Jt is unpossible to describe the 
vorror whic': a view of the dreadful lravoc 
excited, 

As soon asthe cloud of dust which ob- 
senred the surrounding objects had sub- 
sided, mauy of (he nen wereseen emerging 
from the ruins. some slightly, and some 
severely wounded, Mr, Constadt himself, 
who was close to the pan at the time of the 
shock, happily escaped unhurt .although 
coupletely enveloped in the falling frag- 
ments of timber aud iron. Mr. Diggs was 
yqually fortavate, as were many of the la- 
bourers, A’ Mr. Spear, jun. however, who 
was im the counting-house, which was 
completely buried, was found about two 
o'cleck, suffocated, and every eftort to 
restore him proved fruitless, The survivors 
vided by others who came to their assist- 
ance, then proceeded to exert themselves 
in saving those who were within reach. 
Nine were rescued from their perilous si- 
tuation by three o'clock, and sent to the 
London Hospital—all of whom, it ivhoped 
may recovers although dreadfully bruised. 

Nota vestige of this extensive establist- 
ment was left staudiug, and the party wall 
of the adjoining warehouse was completely 
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destroyed. This was also a sugar-bake- 
house belonging to the saine person, but 
conducted on a much smaller seale than 
that which had been destroyed. . 
Istter was about 70 feet in beight and 50 
The loss sustained by the. snf- 
fever, indepeudent of so many vainable 
lives, is at 40,000/, 

About eleven clock on Wednesday 
night, the ruins of the former place beiug 
so far removed as to permit an effusion of 
flame, the five which hid caught the works 
of the engine and boiler machinery, aud 


burst forth with irresistible fury. The tim- 
bers aud other inflammabie articles strewed 
about the ruins, immediately caught fire, 
aud communicated to the differeut Hoors 
of the building, the whole was shoxtiy en- 
It would be impossible 
to describe the raging fury of the efement ; 
and uotwithstanding the timely arrival of 
nearly tweuty engines, which coutinted to 
piay throughout the night, the building was 
totally demolished; the interior faliing iato 
# coudensed heap of ashes upon the ruins of 
the first house, jeaving only a few and tot- 
tering fragments of the wails. 

Iu this addtional caiamity, we are happy 
to state that uo lives have bee either dost 
or any person injured, though it may 
easily be imayined the inceeased distress 
aud misfortune it must have heaped upon 
The adjoining bouses and 
neizhbourhood, have escaped injury, aud 
the effects of the liquid explosion of water, 
sugar, &c. from the boiler and paus, dashed 
upou the adjacent Buildings, and suffused 
thickly upon the 
Square, are worth observation. 

it has been ascertained that twenty-one 
persous were employed m the concern, at 
the time ; uine of these woe taken frou 
thence in alacerated state, six have been 
recognized as having escaped, and six it is 
concluded have been suffoeated, beside 
the extraordinary escape of Mr. Constadt, 
and Mr.Hague, the engiueer, who were 
actually beneafh the machinery at the 
moment of the explosion, Mr. Spears, of 
Broad-street,*father of the young gentle- 
manu who perished, was within a few yards 
of the engine, on the lower floor, and hear- 
ing the explosion rau towavds wiulow, 
from which he was shortly dragged by a 
geutiemaa in the neighbourbood, 

‘The three persous who are now known 
to have perished in the late calamity iv 
Well-street, but whose bodies have not 
been discovered, are a Freuchinaii, a Ger- 
man, aud an Lrishinan. 
ave happy to state, had familics and were 
upen the premises of 


veluped in flames. 


None of them, we 
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Panorama Office, November 28th, 1915. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY 
Horeign Offiec, Nor, 23, 1815. e 

“ Mr. Plavta arrived early this morn- 
mg from Paris, with the several ‘Treates 
and Conventions, for the restoration and 
imatiutenance of Peace, between bis Bri- 
taunic Majesty and his Allies, on the one 
put, aud bis Most Christian Majesty, oa 
the other; signed at Paris, on Monday, 
the 20th instant, by Lord Viscouut Cas- 
tlheresgh aud Wield Marshal ins Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, as Pienipoten- 
liaries of his Majesty, and by the Duke 
of Richelieu, as Plepipotentiary of ns Most 
Christiau Majesty.” 

This is the most pleasing introduction to 
a Potaricac Penascor:, that we have had 
the satisfaction of preseuting to our Read- 
ers during many montis. May at be bap- 
py aud lasting! It gives a turn to the af- 
fairs of Europe, and of the World: it sus- 
peuds the miseries which have too long 
desolated this quarter of the Globe: 
it is somuch gained against the malevolent 
passions, aud in favour of human happ- 
LSS. 

The terms of this important agreement 
are very difierent from those freely pre- 

sented to France, when she seemed to re- 

ceive her returuing mouarch frankly. The 

Allies had meurred great expences to de- - 
liver her once more from the accursed 

sway of her usurper;—these expences can 

never be fully paid; but, they may be, and 

they ure cousidered. Fra:.ce bearsa sitare 
of them, amounting to about thirty mil- 

lious sterling : she, also, gives security, | 
that she will faithfully execute fais treaty, 

by allowing some of her strongest towas to 
remain in possession of the Allies: she 

maintains the Allied troops daring their 

stay.. ‘The nember is 150,000. 

Whenever the cost of Buouaparte’s mst 
irruption into France, which terminated 
in a few mouths, shatl be counted, these 
notorious expcuces wilt form striking wens 
as parts of it: but to this must be added, 
what the war really cost France, in stp- 
porting the utcessary outfit for his forces’ 
in all their dep artweuts, and far the ao 
less necessary shews, furces, aud mum- 
mery, at which the Parisiau stood 
all agape, aud wondered and grinned 
without daritig to pender the past, or to 
think seriously on the future. ut, for a 
nation, as for an individual, the worst of all 
losses is character. The French character 
is dissolved into thin air, without having 
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so much as the power or pleasure of believ- 
ing itse!t followed by the shouts of triumph 

The state of affairs in France is thought 
to be somewhat gloomy: for ourselves, we 

pe the best: if we augur rightly, the 
present prime minister of the Freuch cabi- 
net, possesses a firmness, absolutely indis- 
at the present moweut, with dis- 
cretion and inte'lect to guide it. We trace 
his opinious iu his speeches for the mest 
part with approbation; and we trust his 
actions will be found agreeable to his sen- 
timents. 

Certainly, however, some parts of the 
country are discuieted: certainly, a mixed 
feeling of popery and party has led to vio- 
lent excesses in the South; but, we have 
the satisfaction of recording, that the Go- 
vernment pot only issued a proclamation 
very promptly, but thet it has sent a force 
sufficient to support that proclamation. 

A few examples of authority, will render 
authority felt; and when it is geverally 
felt, it will be universally submitted to, and 
supported. Under the hesvy payments to 
b> made by France, the French Stocks 
must decline: they are about 55.—the five 
per Cents. 

One of Suonaparte's old colleagues, 
Murat, has been very properly treated in 
Italy, where he landed with a small escort, 
and inteudedly, with troops. He was 
known, pursued, taken, convicted and shot. 
The performance was creditable to Italian 
decision and dexterity, and now Italy may 
continue in peace. 

In consequence of pacific appearances in 
Western Europe. we presume that there 
is little occasion to fear disturbances be 
tween Russia and Turkey. {t may ration 
ally be hoped that Turkey will keep l-erself 
quiet; and that Russia will pay all possib!e 
attention to her commerce, her industry, 
and her finances. 

Austria requires the concentrated wis- 
dom of the ablest Statesmen, and the most 

“riotic arcour to enable ‘her to recover 
rou her past misfortunes: the duty of her 
monarch is, clearly, to pay all possible ‘at- 
tention to internal affairs, and to retrieve 
by every meaus in her power, the cafami- 
ties under which his loyal and well-desery- 
ing peop'e have iong laboured, 
' We incline to pay some respect to the 
prophecy of M. Aignon, thet Prussia 
would be the first to recover from ber dis- 
tresses. It will be, as he oliserves, oue 
proof the more, of the power of goo! faith 
ju a Government. Had Prussia suffered a 
bankruptey direct, she cou'd not avail 
herseif of her present advantages. = 


Political Periscope. 


The King of Saxony still retains so much 
of Buonaparteism, that he forbad his peo- 
plefrom shewing their disposition to re- 
joice on occasion of the battic of Leipsic: 
and this weak old man could supplicate 
the Allied Sovereigns for commisseration ; 
and could boast of his having joined them 
and done good service, to the good cause !!! 


Sweden is quiet, but no foresight that 
we possess enables us to Jook forward to 
what may happen there. 

Deumark is quiet also: this sovereign 
has escaped pretty well, considering his 
obstinacy, but that obstinacy has been 
thoroughly remoyed from his constitution, 
we do not say 

Holland pursues her course, and pushes 
her commerce with Britain, with all her 
force: we hope to the mutual advantage 
of both countries. 

As to Belgium, we. must wait a little: 
when the fortresses are Luilt, which a ¢ 
marked out, when her territories are pro- 
tected, and wheu her population thoroughly 
contented, we shall then kuow what to 
think of Belgium. 

Spain is in a pitiful situation: and not 
the less because Spanish pride disavowg 
the fact. The Finances are adnutted to be 
bad. Affairs in the Colonies, where war 
still rages, must be bad, the temper of the 
people, it is conjectured is far from acqui- 
escing in all the principles of the King’s 
Government:—does he know whom to 
trust, amidst all these perplexities >—Per- 
haps not. His best remedy is Patience: 
but, while Patience is sent for froma dis- 
tance, Wisdom does not receive free ad- 
mission at the Palace door. We wish well 
to Spain and her Monarch ; but our hopes 
lag far bebind our wishes. 


As to our concerns abroad, we are happy 
to report, that India, with her concerns, is_ 
once more reduced to a state of quietness. 
The war in Nepaul, after having incurred 
great expences, and led our troops into 
great diffi.uity, is ended, at lengih, in a 
manner honourable to the British arms, 
and army. 

Nor 1s this all, for by this pacification, a 
danger perhaps more pressing and certainly 
more proximate has been avoided : there 
are native powers merely waiting. for op- 
portunity to shew the very reverse of good- 
will to the British Interests. 


Affairs in China, have been, and may 
still be. ‘somewhat unsettled; but, we 
trust the.nevéssities of the Chinese Govern: 
ment, willhave a very favourable effect‘ on 


the British ‘interests, Another splendid - 
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plaining how scarce it is,—-cbsolutely impos- 


embassy is in preparation to the Chinese 
sible io obtain payments! All poverty 


Sovereign. 

Iu North America reports have stated | $*7€ ken: all? 8 
the possibility of fature disagreement. This | _ But, this is vo more than in the summer 
has been enough to alarm our puidaunes; | time ts the equally universal observation 
but, we trust, there is no rational founda- —the town is quite empty ‘not @ crealureg 
tion for alarm. We are, nevertheless, /—erery body is at a watering place !— 
waiting for th: litest inteiligence from that when all the while, the streets are crowded 
couutry, with some impatience. with busy faces ; the Exchange isthronged 

At home, we have Jittle more to report, 

empty houses, and nuoccupied apartments, 
than the prorogation of Pasliameut to the | warrants ofejectment, and notices to quit, 
first day of Vebruary next, to which meet- | are served by the real owners, in propria 
ig the pubsic will took with much ausiety. | persona. Empty houses‘—not so: the 
The price of Cmoium should argue great houses are fall, though the town is empty4 
confidence tu the specalators in the public The continent must know, 
stocks, tat all will go well. Some® even | the cap jitals of British merchants are not 
go so far as to suy, that money resources speedily exhausted : and their credit, which 
have been offered from Loudon merchants, is their capital, ander another form, is 
to meet the embarrassment oi France. still more extensive. Perhaps, even, that 
_ This has the air of still greater confideace: | too easy coufidence at which the judicious 
and integrity Of | startle is a part of the worst evils attached 

to the cotimercial systeun of our country. 

The metropolis had been thrown into | Capital, cvedit, and confidence, sha pom 
some alarm ou the subject of a combination | disappoint the expectations of the continent 
amoung the sailors iu the North, to stop the | if they are founded on the re-echoing com- 

sailing of the coal vessels for Loudon. ‘Tbe | plasuts of want of mouey among us. 
matter has been happily settled, by mutual But perhaps, the Continent may plead 
concessions between the meu aud their poverty, in tts turn ;—that this has been 
employers, after the interference of Govern- | real we have vo doubt; and perhaps the 
aneut had been efiectually excrted. time is too short since the fact wes felt, 
We believe all other parts of Great Bri- | t@ allow for the full effect of corrective 
fain to be quiet, at present. We trust | mexsures. Howeverthat may be, certam 
that the same may be said of Trelaud, in | it is, that the Mercbauts sent for the Au- 
no‘ long time, hence: though, to say | tmn shipments Commissions at prices too 
truth, we by uo means like the late tron. | ew: and within these few days, they hove 
bles and motions: we might say commo- a, meson for a shipme “A 
tions, mn that country. ut sil, at prices, at whic ey canio 

How far the | be executed. 
question will conduce to this happy effect, The foregoing observations refer princi- 
time will shew: we hope the best, from | pally tothe Sugar Trode, which feels the 
the good sense of that country ; the serious suspeusion of finishing aud refining, that 
interests of the Papacy, now evidentiy | common tu the winter season. The 
blended with the British concerns, ac- | home demand ts sterdy, but not vigorous, 
*kuowledged thronghout Europe, aud from | The prices are a shade lower than they 
the intelligence and patriotism of his Ma- | have been; bat the flactuation, 1s rather 
jesty’s official advisers. . in some places, and among some houses, 

than geueral. Several parcels of strong 

Mascovadoes, have lately been taker for 
Commercia Dronicle. France: there’ is rather a searcity of 
of this description. Havanna and Bra- 

STATE OF TRADE, zil la ee done; Martinique 
and Gaudaloupe, auch neglected. The 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Nov. 20, 1815. cessation ofthe Bonding system renders an 

There must be some feeling or Inrking | estimate of the probable supply, rather 
notion on the continent, which induces | difficalt, 
merchants there to send over orders priced {tis not probable that the market will 
-at a rate so low, that they cannot be exe- | be supplied with abundant articles for sale, 
‘euted. Do they suppose that Britaia is so | till the year is turucd. Lest ear, at this 
overstocked with commodities, that she | time, the prives of refined were generally 
must sell4o make good her acceptances ?— } 30s. per cent. higher than at present:— 
True it is, that every body throughout the | but, then, there were three thousand hogs- 


island és clamorous for money, and com- | heads in boud. 
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Corree has lately felt so languid a ¢e- 

mand, that scarcely any has. been brought 
forward for sale. Some assortments 
have been offered; but, the inducement 
.to further offers, was extremely moderate. 
There is, however, a disposition to secure 
the article, at preseat prices, for the 
spring shipments; which authorizes the 
presumption that those wlio wish this se- 
curity, do not think the price will be 
lessened, This leads to a supposition to 
the contrary. As the spriag advances the 
probability is that the article will advance 
with it : the stroag holders wil! then have 
pretty well answered their purpose. 
_ Cotton has lately been affected—or ra- 
ther half frightened—by a report of un- 
pleasant uews from America. There was 
no foundation for the report ; and of course 
the alarm was soo over: but, this was 
with no thanks to those whose “ alacrity 
iu sinking,” was at least equal to that o° 
the facetious Falstaff. Happily intelligence 
two days later than that, at first relied on. 
reached Town, by another channel, in the 
day. 

From. the appearance of speculators,— 
from the real demand. at home,—from the 
continued demand for France—and from the 
but moderately stocked warehouses of the 
holders, there is every reason to infer thai 
Cottou will retain. its price. 

Tobacco is at this moment, merely a no- 
minal commodity: several sail of ships are 
almost daily expected, with supplies of the 
article: we shail then, perhaps, be able to 
state the price at which the different qua- 
lities may fix: at present, tis is little 
more than delusive. 

What effect the further improvements 
and extension of the Gas lights in the Me- 
tropolis, may have, on various articles of 
commerce, it is, at present, extremely. dif- 
ficult to say, ..It is thought, that they 
have had the- power of reuderiag the 
market for Oil, exceedingly dull; unot- 
withstanding the fish taken this year are 
below an average number. 

The precedeut of lighting the Houses of 
Parliament with Gas; the P, R.’s palace,’ 
and parts of other public buildings, will 
probably have its consequences ; and 
should fashion ordain this buruing yapouar 
with its spleadoyrs to become her attend- 
aut, and to glitter in her train, there as no | 
saying to what exten§ her dominion may 
be carried, It may cqutmbute to save the 
lives of thousands of whales; and some 
of fhen'perchance, may again reach the, 

-lougevity and length of their renowued! 
an estors—described ages ago, as equaling 
hundred aud twenty feet. 


A circumstance somewhat singular, has 
lately aifected the market for Hemp: the 
price hag been so low, that varions parcels 
have been shipped off from 1 ondon, for 


Petersburgh. Need we desire a stronger 
proof that War's alarms are ended, and 
heaven born Peace resumes her gentle 
reign ? 

Nevertheless, Naval Stores are in’ brisk 
demind; rough Turpentine has arrived 
and is sold : anticipations of other arrivals 
are now the order of the day. London 
has beeu purchasing the article from Liver- 

00}. 
Provisions are nearly as they were: the 
Cisappointment in the qualities of the Beef 
cured jast Autumn, has occasioned a des 
maud for good: but, unless it have this 
character, no business is done. The sup- 
plies of bacon are expected to be more con- 
siderable and consequential in short 
time. At present, that species of provision 
is sought after. Foreign butier ts exten- 
sively imported: the Irish is partly ex- 
vected to be checked by the frost. The 
demand for batter is usually inereased by 
cold weather in London: whether it is 
the same iv other great cities, we know 
not. ~And this in the absence of the Par- 
jament, 

Among the noticeables of the time, we 
ought to include the sale of seven Aundred 
thousand pieces of NANKEENS at the India 
House, on what is called Privilege Ac- 
count, Itis thought, too, that not more 
than one hundred thousand bas been boaght 
in by the proprietors. This, with what 
the Company also furnishes, may aftord 
the coutinental merchants matter for medi- 
tation. 

The rates of Exchange haye taken ano- 
ther turn to the advantage of Britain,within 
these few days. Gold also is fallen in price 
ove shilling, and silver one halfyenny. 

The average prices of Corn for Eugland 
and Wales, are 
Wheat 57s 6d. Rye 35s. 9d. Oats 21s. 8d. 

Barley 28s. 3d. Beans 34s. 3d, Peas $6s° 3d. 

Average price of Sugar ia last Gazette, 
180, 

“AGRICULTURAL REPORT.” 

Essex,—lIt is generally cousidered a ‘Jar- 


ground than usual, the plants of which 
are very good. Tares continue to promise 
well. The depression in the price of grain 
has excited many farmers to change the 
mode of treating their lands, that a less 
quantity of ground wiil be fallowed for 
several succeeding years, This alteration 
they propose to themselves as a substitute 


America ; instead of going direct from - 


ger breadth of Wheat is put into the - 
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for « better price for their articles at Mark 
lane and Smithfield.  Virst fron the loug- 


drought and now from the<o'd weethec | fs 


setting in ihus soon, the after feed on the d 
grass lunds is so incousiderablé and uo- 
thing in the stabbles, thet the lean beasts, 
must either come into the straw yard or p 


health ; in one that lives strrounded by 
large plentatious of Larch there is nota 


.ce that may not convince the most incre~ 


ulous. 
Sinvanus. 


*,* We can only mform this Ceorres- 
ondent, that our iatelligence irom Here- 


be put to turiips quite early, Potatoes | fore shire was derived from the best autho- 


very plentifal and cheap. 


rity; that of a geutleman to whom an 


experienced agriculturist shewee the facis, 


Lo the Editor of the Lrterary Panorama, | 4 


nd explained them. The report from 


Sin—{n your aGRret LYURAL REPORT. | Essex was brought by a member of the 
for the niouth of August it is stated that nox- | panoramic Corps; but, it is in his recol- 
ious effects have beeu proauced by the lection, that the immediate subject of con- 


victuity of the Larch. caunot think that], 


ersation between him and his informant 


your iformation is derived from expe- were Poplar trees,—though larches were 


rienced pianters or thut if will have weight meutioned among others. 


with such, bat if it fatls iato the hands of 


those whoare unacquainted with the sub- | Zenkrupts and Cirtifientes, order of 


ject, itamey tend to the destruction of a tree 


their dates, with the .ittornies. 
BANKRUuPTS, Oct. 17. 


which Tconsider the greatest acqnisition to} 
Gilbert T. G. R. Repton, Derby, maltster. Sol. 


the planter that has ever been introduced 


Savage, Great Winchester-street. 


jnio this couutry.—The white powder Gilibert'T Leicester, grocer. Sol. Hodson, 


meutioned is, ] presume the same that first 


Staple Inn. 


atiracied attention sbout fifteen or sixteen | Levy H. Denzell-street, Clare Market, Mid. ‘ 


yevrsago. tt, believe, appeared in 


dlesex, glavs dealer. Sot. Bennett, George 
street, Minories 


2 the western 


and travetled to the eastern coast of this is- 
laud. It then aud for some veurs after pre- 
vailed to such a degree, that even the jeaf- 


buds immediately after they expanded were 


man. Sol. Highmoor, Scot’s Yard, Cannons. 
street. 
CERTIFICATES, Nov. 7. 
G. Coles and C. Coles, of Tower-street, Lon- 
lon, brokers. C. Hanimar, formerly of Gote 


able cones of white 

voyered with immov 2 d tenburg, Sweden, and cf Seething-lane, London, 
powder, the tree lost its colour, appeared | hy, pow or late of Briiol, timber broker. W. 
withered, and jt was feared was attacked | Warne, of Bedford stret,ovent Garden, Mid- 


Ly a disease that would prove fatal. ‘This 


diesex, boot and shoemaker. M. Bryan and R. 
Bryan, of Mark Lane, London, ship agents. 


appearance afterwards gradually diminish- rk Li 

ed but has uever actually disappeared.— J. Shaw, RN. Wilson, and T. Masterman, of 

T evidently tl Arneliff and of Yarm, Yorkshire, provision 
hat white powder is evidently the con: | J. Edney, of Holborn, Middlesex, 


crete resinous juice of the tree; in it I ne- 
ver could detect any insect that could be 


grocer. J. S. Bird, of. Liv-rpool, wholesale, 


rocer. F. Macnamara, late of Beihnali Green, 
liddlesex, stock broker. T. Bryan, now or 


scasioued the extravasa- r 
supposes to: late of Drayton in Hales, cures, J 


tion though | have ofteu found in it what Serjeant, of Southampton-street, 


trand, Mid- 


to the naked eye had some resemblance to | diesex, tailor. J. Pawle't, of King-street, Hol 
the exuvie of an insect. But whatever | born, Middl ex, victualler. Hickman, of 


may be the cause, that 1s not now the ques- 


Sedgley, Siatlond, miller, 


BANKRUPTS, Oct. 21. 


i that state is 
tiou, but how far the Larch in th Butler Wm. Pre-cou, Lancaster, nurseryman., 


to animal or vegetabie life.— 


Sais. Leigh and Co. New Bridge-street. 


Plants for many years have grown luxuti- | Carless R. Hereford, grocer. Sol. Pinniger, 


antiy among larch; this day the Lith of 
November, the leaf of aany of the plauts is 
not vet fallen and some of them are still 
greeo; willows luxuriant: In a garden 
surrounded by larch in which were many 
fruit trees, there was not the least appear- 
ance of their being atfected when the dis- 
ease among the larch was at its greatest 
height. In that samegarden this year some 
of the larch are from seventy to au hup- 
dred feet high, the crop of applies and pears 
was no doubt indifferent, but it was better, 
than any other within many miles round, 
In many faniilies that live near larch tere 
never has been fa complaut of want of 


Gray’s Jun-square. 

Gray M. and J» Bridport, Dorset, twine and 
net manufacturers. Sols. Anstice and Co. 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple 

Howe J. late of Ingatestone, Essex, merchant. 
Sol. Aspinall, Quality-court, Chancery-lane. 

Jackson S Birmingham, maker. 
Sols. Rosser and Son, Bartleit’s-builc? gs. 

Kirkby T. Newman-street, Oxtord-st., limiter. 
Sol. Constable, Symond’s Inn. 

Marr R. Holmpton, Holderness, farmer. Sol. 
Eyre, Gray’s Inn. 

Minton S. Minories; London, woollen draper. 
Sol. Lang, America-square. 

Fog R. Kingston, Heteford, victualler, Sol. 
ugh, Bernard-street, Russell-square. ~ 
Roberts & Batt, Mucclesheid Chester, cotven- 

spinners. Sol. Hurd, Temple. rd 
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Richardson E. Great Russell-street, Covent Gar- 
den, linendraper. Sol. Nind, Throgmorton 


street. 

Smith J. F. Sun-street, Bishopsgate, shaw] 
manufacturer. Sols. Taylor, Featherstone 
buildings, Holborn. 

Shaw T. Hundersfield, Lancashire, woollen 
manufacturer. Sols Sykes and Co. New Inn. 

Smith J.S. Old Broad-street, London, mercht. 
Sols. Oakley aud Co. Martin’s-lane, Cannon 
street. 

Timings J. Birmingham, grocer. Sols. Swain 
and Co. Old Jewry. 

Topham C. Stourport, Worcester, linen draper. 
Sols. Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

Westerdale Wm. Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer. 
Solis. Rosser and Co.. Bartlett’s-buildings, 
Holborn. 


CERTIFICATES, Nor. 11. 


J.H.Grellier, of Guildford, Surrey, and of 
Bristow-street, London, burner. Wm. 
Ogilvie and J. Ogilvie, of Saville Row, West- 
minster, Middlesex, army agents. T. Wood, 
of Goswell-street, Middlesex, bedstcad maker. 
R. Jones, of Basinghall-street, Londen, factor. 
H. E. Sievers, of Lower Thames-stree’,London, 
and of Rotherhithe, Surrey, fish merchant. M. 
Taylor, of Bristol, cooper. S. Keenc, of Upper 
North-place, Gray’s Inn-lane, Middlesex, up- 
holder J. B. Farrant, late of the parish of 
Heminck, Devon, miller. G. Bradley, Hounds- 
slivch, London, iron founder. W. Hetley, of 
Alwalton, Huntingdon, miller. T. Gilding, of 
Liverpool, livery stable keeper. W. Curtis, of 
Gosport, Southampton, baker. C. Morehouse 
and M. Brown, of Kingston upon Hull, merchts. 
be Bromedge, of Stone Mill, Gloucester, clo- 

ier. 

BANKRUPTS, Oct 24. 
Girdner M. Bermondsey-street, Southwark, 
linen draper. Sod. Purt, Bucklersbury. 
Murrell J. Wormegay, Norfolk, farmer. Sols. 

Sandys and Co. Crane Court, Fleet-street. 
Masterman R. C. Falmouth, Cornwall, master- 

mariner. Sols. Bourdillon and Co. Little 

Friday-street. 

Richards D. Jewin-street, Cripplegate, woollen 
draper. Sol. Hindman, Basinghall-street. 
Sowerby J. W. Fish-street Hill, London, mer- 
chant. Sels. Knight and Co. Basinghall-st. 
Saunders William, Strand, Middlesex, linen 

draper. Sol. Nind, Thro rton-street. 
Welch Stephen, Church Minshull, Cheshire, 

maltdealer. Sol. Windie, John-sjreet, Bed- 
ford Row. 
CERTIFICATES, Nov 14. 

T. Gardner, jun. Liverpool, tailor R. Wil- 
son, late of Judd-street, Brunswick-square, 
Middlesex, merchant. T. J. Culliford, of Great 
Winchester-street, London, insurance broker. 

BANKRUPTCIES SuPERSEDED, Oct. 28. 
Thwaires J. late of High Holborn, Middlesex, 
linen draper. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Bailey T. Walbrook, London, merchant. 

Ellis, Chancery-lane. 
Bundock T. of London and Ostend, merchant. 

Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Bealey J. Fern Grove, Bury, Lancaster, woollen 
manufacturer. Sol. Gray's Inn. 

Ball W. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, clo« 
thier. Sol. Williams, Red Lion-square. 

Collinson E. Crooked-lane, London, oil-mer- 
chant. Sols. Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 


Graham A. Haslineden, Lancashire, draper 

Sel. Blakelock, Serjeant’s Inn. 

Kirkpatrick W. Manchester, merchant. Sol. 

Chester, Staple Inn 
Kinder J. Arbury Mill, Warwickshire, miller. 

Sot. Constabie, Chancery lane. 

Kirkby W. Chilver’s Coton, Warwickshire, tal- 
low chandler. Sol. Constable, Chancery-lane. 
Lloyd R. W. Chester, wine merchant. Sols. 

Blackstock and Co. ‘Temple. 

Masson J. Bourn, Lincolnshire, draper. Sols. 

Longdill and Co. Gray’s inn-square. 

Spring W. Swansea, Glamorgan, cabinetamaker. 

Sol. Price, Lincoln's Ina. 

Smith T. Lawrence Pountney-lane, merchant. 

Sols. Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

Tubbs I. Liverpool, rope maker Sols. Shephard 
and Co. Bedford Row. 
Webb J.C. Russell-street, Bermondsey, felk 
monger. Sol. Staple lin. 
CERTIFICATES, Nov. 33. 

R. Hopkins, Bath, grocer. J. Stone and L. 
Kendrick, of Upper Burlington-street, Middle- 
sex, milliners. J. Parsons, of Red Cross-street, 
Southwark, Surrey, Prussian blue manufacturer. 
A. M. Sandeinan, of Lothbury, London, Scotch 
factor. G. Port, of Petersfield, Southampton, 
horse dealer. F. Frankland, of Oxford-street, 
linen draper. A. Miller, ate of Longriggs, Dum- 
fries, dealer in cattle. TT. Philpott, of Preston, 
next Faversham, Kent, spirit merchant. A. 
Saunders, jun. of Lambeth Road, Surrey, and of 
High Holborn, Middlesex, horse dealer. J. 
West, of Great Winchester-street, London, in- 
surance broker. J. J. Overbeck, of Camomile 
street, London, merchant. J. Halton, of Man- 
chester, cotton waste dealer. J. Burtenshaw, of 
Albourn, Sussex, miller. R. Wickstead, Man- 
chester, umbrella spanufactuser. G. Badham, 
of Bromyard, Hereford, victualler. B. Murrell, 
of Evesham, Worcester, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS.—Oct. 31. 

Ansel] G. Carshalton, Surrey, calico printer. 
Sol. Kicke, Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad street. 
Adams J.and Oxford-street, Middlesex, up- 

holsters. Sol. Hartley, Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 
Catton R. Fakenham, Norfolk, money scrivener. 

Scls. Batachey and Co. Ange}-court. 

Egger T. Holybourn, Hants, tanner. Sol. Young, 
arlotte Row, Mansion House. 

Edgar R. Hammond's Court, Mincing lane, Lon- 

lon, wine merchant. Sol. Potts, Serjeant’s 

Inn, Fleet street. 

Foster J. Plymouth, Devon, coach maker. Sols. 
Darke and Co. Princes-street, Bedford Row. 
Godfrey J. Colchester, Essex, innkeeper. Sols. 
Chapman and Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle. 
Garside W. Stockport, Chester, grocer. Sols. 
Milne and Parry, Temple. ? 
Handley T. Kenilworth, Warwick, maltster. 

Sol. Hurd, Temple. 

Holden T. Manchester, butcher. Sol. Blake- 
lock, Serjeant’s Inn. 
Homer H.A. Taunton, Somerset, linen draper. 

Sols. Egerton and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Hodge R. St. Erth, Cornwall, shopkeeper. Sol. 

Bennallack, Truro. 

Miller W. Rye, Sussex, draper. Sols. Dawes 
and Co. Angel Court, Throgmorion-street. 
Osbaldeston J. Milk-street, Cheapside, London, 

Manchester-warehousman. Sol. Edge, Saint 

Ann-street, Manchester. 

Piersun W. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, victualler. 

Sols. Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

Pafford J. Portsmouth, grocer. Sol. Briggs 

Essex-street, Strand. 
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Piince R. Lugg Bridge Mills, Hereford. Sols. 
Horne and Co. Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn. 
Rollo Andrew, Castle-streer, City Road, chair- 
maker, So/s Robinson and Co. Charter House 
square. 

Snape J. Paul-street, Finsbury-square, cabinet 
maker. Nel. Patten, Hatton Garden. 


Thomas J. Kingstanley, Glocester, clothier. - 


Sols. She; hard and Co. Bedford Row. 

Strut: John, Riekmansworth. Herts, mealman. 
Sols. Gale and Son, Basinghall street. 

Vaux and Bullock, Cullum-sireet, London, Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield merchants. Sol. Com- 
berford, Copthall Court. 

Wilson W. Limehouse, Middlesex, merchant. 
Sol. Greenwood, Chapter House Court, St. 
Paul's Church Yerd. 

CERTIFICATES. Nov QI. 

P. Hawkins, late of Keer-lane, Thames-street, 
London, victualler, but now of St. Thomas’s- 
Rents, Sou hwark, dealer and chapman J. B. 
Hayton, of Kingston upon Hull, merchant. H. 
Markham, of j‘ambridge, merchant. J. White, 
of Webber-street, Southwark, Surrey, victual- 
fer. W. Southey. the younger, late of Bristol, 
chair maker. T. Hall, of Oxford-street, Middle- 
sex, engine lathe manufacturer. J. Davey, lave 
of Bishopshall, Somerset, maltster. Sarah Brans- 
comb, commeniy celled or known bv the name 
of Dame Sarah Branscomb, late ot Holborn, 
Middlesex, widow, Lottery office kceper. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Nor. 4. 

— J. tate of Lidney, Gloucestershire, shop- 

ecper. 

Clark G. Basinghall-street, London, Blackwell 
hall-factor. 

Fraser G. Brixton, Surrey, and Crooked Lane, 
Cannon-sire-t, London, flour factor. 

Lane J. of Billingsley, in the parish of Holm 
Lacey, Hereford, farmer. 

Mottershead J. of Habergham Eaves, Lancas- 
ter, cotton spinner. 

Stuart R. E widow, formerly of Portsea, Hants, 
upholsterer, but now or late of Broad-street- 
Point, Portsmouth, victualler. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Bell J. Pocklington, York, and Bell J. and T 


Sculcoates, merchants. So/. Eilis, Chancery 


Lane. 

Braddick S. Moorlinch, Somerset, baker. Sol. 
Blake, Cook’s-court, Carey-street. 

Bayley J Pitsea, Essex, dealer and chapman. 

Sol. Fiexney, Gray's liin-square. 

Barlee C. W. Vine Brewery, Lambeth, brewer. 
Sol. Nelson, Barnard’s Inn, Holborn. 

Carey Edward, Bristol, merchant. Sol. Heelis, 
Staple Inn. 

Coar F. Newmarket, Suffolk, druggist. Sol. 
Hannam, Piazza Chambers, Covent Garden. 
Elwick J. Wakefield, York, picture dealer. 

Longdill and Co. Gray's Inn. 

Fox B. Bourton-on-the- Water, Gloucester, tim- 

~ bermerchant. Sol. Meredith, Lincoln’s Inn 
New-:quare. 

Gray J. Billiter-square, London, hardwareman 
and silversmith Sols. Lodington and Co. Se- 
condaries Office, Temple. 

Goose T. Caws on, Norfolk, cattle-jobber. Sod. 
Saggers, Crosby-square. 

Hamerton C. of Wansford, and of Perio Mill, 
Northampton, paper manufacturer, to sur- 
render Nov.7, 18, and Dec 16, at Guildhall, 
London. Sols Freame & Co. Fig Tree-court, 
Temple. 

Harris W. 'Rendham, Suffolk, pot-ash manu- 

‘purer. Sol. Paliner, Barnard’s Jon. 
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Jameson and Willis, Little Queen-street, Hol- 
born, coach makers. Sol. Langley, Charlotte 
street, Bédford-square. 

Lee L. Pope’s Hea:-alley, Cornhill, London, 
merchant. Sol. Smith, Dorset-street Salis- 
bury-square. 

Moojen J. G. Savage Gardens, London, broker. 
Sol. Young, Charlotte Row, Mansion House. 
Oakley F. Hereford, woolstapler. Sols. Price 

and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Pitman I. Howford-buildings, Fenchurch-st. 
eoal-merchaut. So/s. Hooper and Co. George 
street, Mansion House. 

Redgrave W. Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, brass founder. Sol. Griffith, Feather- 
stone Buildings, Holborn. 

Renton W. Hoxtou-felds, Middlesex, nursery- 
man. Sols. Collins and Co. Spital-square. 
Solomon A.and D Crown-court, Threadneedle 
street, merchant. Sol Isaacs, Bury-street, St. 

Mary Axe. 

Siuar' R E. widow, formerly of Portsea, Hants, 
uphoisterer, but late of Broad-Street-Point, vie- 
tualler. So! Briggs, Essex-street, Strand. 

Stanley N. Wood-street, Cheapside, London, 
scale maker. Svds.. Kobinson and Co. Charter- 
house-square. 

Sims J. B. Bishopsgate-street-Within, London, 
haherdasher. Sof. Gole, Cateaton street. 

Smith T. Wood-street, Cheapside, warehouse- 
man. Sol. Abbott, Chancery-lane. 

Whyers H, Swaineshead, Lincoln, grocer. Sof. 
Lowden Clement's Inn, 

Whirford W. St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, 
victualler. So/s. Dax and Son, Doughty-st. 


cerrriricatrs, Nov. 25. 

Anthony Fox, junior, late of Plymouth, De- 
von, ship owner, Thomas Horne, of Poplar, 
Middlesex, Hour facior. Richard Gregory, of the 
Old Jewry, London, insurance broker. 
mas Wainer, lute of Hatton Wall, Middlesex, 
grocer. Joseph Brooks, of High Holborn, Mid- 
sex, saddler and harness maker. Timothy 
Croysdill, of Russia Row, Milk-street, London, 
baise factor. Richard Forty, of Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Gloucester, saddler. Joseph Baskett, of 
Sheffield, York, file maker. Robert Spooner, 
now or late of Corihill, London, woollen draper. 
Henry Francis Heron, of Huddersfield, York, 
wool factor. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPFRSEDED.—Nov, 7. 
Davies J. of Flint, cora and cheese merchant. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Buzvard J. Worcester, grocer. © Sol. Becke, 
Breame’s-buildiigs. 

Brunsden J. Fore-street, Lambeth, whiting ma- 
nufacturer. Sol. Sherwood, Canterbury sq. 
Southwark. 

Cotterell M. widow, and Cotterel S. High Hol 
born, Middlesex, paper hangers. Sol. Hume 
phreys, London Bridgs-foot, Southwark. 

Coveney E. jun. Mount-street, Lambeth, linen 
draper. 

Dalby J. Newarke, near Leicester, hosier. Sols, 
Lockett and Co. Holborn-court. 

Gallimore J. jun. of the Hamil, Burslem, Staf- 
ford, dealer. Sols. Leigh, New !ridge-street< 

Hill R Maddrestield, Worcester, farmer. 
Becke, Breame’s-buildings, Chaucery-lane. 

Harrison Jsaac, Rediess, York, miller. Sols 
Lowndes’, Ked Lion-square. 

ies J, Derby, innkeeper. So! Barber, Fetter 

vane. 

Hoo!lboom J. E. Union Court, .Broad-street 
merchant. Sols. Courteen and Co, Walbrock 
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Jones R. Ellesmere, Salop, currier. Sols. Dlack- 
stock and Co. Temple. 

King C. Grapes Public House, Tower-street, 
Seven Dials, Middlesex, vietualler. Sods. 
Vaudercom and Co. Bush Lane. 

Kent E. aul F. Mark Lane, Londen, wine-mer- 
chauts. Sol. Charsley, Mark Lane. 

Mollet: J. and J. minster, Somerset, flax and 
cotton spinners. Sof. J. Williams, Red Lion- 
square. 

Reynolds W. Bilstone, Stafford, japanner. Sols. 
Hicks and Co. Bartlett’s-buildings. 
Radoall J. Birmingham, War sick, draper. Sol. 
Platt, New Bosweil-court, Lincoln’s Jnn.~ 
Sanford Thomas, Exeter, viciualler, So/. Jones, 

Temple. 
Smith fT. Wood-street, Cheapside, warehouse 

man. ~ Sof. Abbott, Chancery-lane. 

Slatter T. Jimiuster, and Slatrer W. West Daw- 
lish, Somerset, clothiers. Sol. Hind, Essex- 
court, lemple. 

Twemlow W. Winnington, Chester, drug ven- 
der. Sols. Leigh and Co. New Vividye-street. 

Taylor John, Worship-street, Mutdiesex, card 
maker. Sols. Jones and Co. Lor! Mayor's 
Court Office, Royal Exchang>. 

Welch and Carter, Great St. Thomas Apostle, 
London, and New Compton-sirect, High Hol- 
born, Middlesex, embossers. Sole. Cluton 
and Carter, St. Thomas-street, Southwark. 

Yates J. E. Holywell-street, Shoreditch, pew- 
terer. Sol. Hindmarsh, Crescent, Jewin-st. 
Cripplegate. 

CERTIFICATES, Nov. 98. 

FJ. Liovd, Woolwich, Kent, cheesemonger 
T. Mair, of Broad-street Buildings, London, mer- 
chant. W. Vince, of Lucas-street, Commercia; 
Road, Middlesex, carpenter. H. Foreman, for. 
merly of High Holborn, Middlesex, and late of 
the London Road, Surrey, linen draper, J- 
Moore, of Merstham, Surrey, bricklayer. J. 
Schofield, of Slaigthwaite, Huddersfield, York, 
cotton manufacturer. J. P. Morris, of Bristol, 
house carpenter. J.Hollyer, of Coventry, rib- 
bon manufacturer. M. Hill, of Gainsborough, 
Lincoln, corn factor. E. Pratt, of Woiverhamp- 
ton, Stafford, hinge maker. S. Miall, of Mite 
End, Middlesex, coal merchant. J. Wontuer, 
of Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, distiller. W 
Hutton the younger, late of Fremington, Devon, 
limeburner. B. Herring, of Newgate-street, 
London, fringe-manufacture. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Nov. 11. 
Boothman W. Colne, Lancaster, innkeeper and 
hawker. 

Matthews John and William, Worcester, iron- 
mongers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Riagley W. and T. Tavistock-street, Covent 

Garden, linen drapers. Sul. Nethersole, Essex- 

street, Strand. 

Bailey Zach. Frome elwood, Somerset, shop- 
keeper. Sols. ridges’, Red Lion-square. 

Cropley . Falkingham, Lincoln, innholder, 
Sol. Gaskell, Holborn-court. 

Currey J. Wells, Somerset, tallow-chandler. 
Adtingron and Co. Bedford Row. 

Canning W. Kidderminster, Worcester, mercer. 

Sol. Symond’s Inn. 

Chambers J. Sheffield, York, cutler. Sols. 
Marriot and Co. Gray’s Inn-square. 

Downer H. Brit.ton-street, Bond-street, Middle- 
sex, milliner. Soi. Nettlefold, Norfolk sireet, 


Strand. 
Dewar J. Stamford, Lincoln, upholsterer. Sol. 
Cobb, Clement’s-lun. 
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Downs Mansfield, Nottingham, innkeeper 
Sols.. Lamberts and Co. Gray’s Inn. , 
Fowler B. Mill Wail, Limehouse, shipwright 
and carpenter. Sol. Wilde, Warwick-square. 
Finch J.jun. Rufford, Lancaster, maltster. Sols. 

Tarrant and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Freeman W. St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Liberty of 
Westminter, chemist & druggist. Sol. Tucker 
Bartletr’s Buildings, Holborn. 

Gray G. Gracechurch-street London, hardware- 
man. Sof, Martin, Vintner’s Hall, Upper 
Thaines-street. 

Godwin D. jun. Newport, Monmouth, coal- 
merchant. Sols. Tarrant & Co. Chancery-lane. 

Hathaway E. Birmingham, Warwick, liquor 
merchant. Sols. Hicks aud Co. Bartlett's 
buildings Holborn. 

Hunt H. J. Exning, Suffolk, miller. Sol. Ayr- 
ton, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Hodgson A. Fenchurch-street, London, mer- 
chant. So/s. Bell aud Co. Bow Church-yard. 
Jackson J. & W. Cousin Lane, Dowgate, Lon- 
don, iron merchants Sols. Daun and Co, 

Broad-street. 

Jones C. £. Mansfield-place, Kentish Town, 
tanner. Sol. Fowler, Clement’s Inn. ‘ 

Jones J. Catherine-street, Strand, upholsterer. 
Sof. Cuppage, Jermyn-street, St. James. 

Kieekhoeter G. Islingten, merchant. Sofs. Den- 
netts and Co. King’s Arms Yard, Coleman: st. 

Lane J. Billingsley, Hlereford, farmer.  Soé. 
Dax, Heatlicote-street, Mecklenburgh-sq. 

Lemoine J. L. Oxtord-street, hater. Sole. 
Jones and Co. Great Mary bone-street. 

Lowcock J. jun. Crumpsall, Lancaster, butcher. 
Sols. Willis and Co. Warntord-court. 

Martin R. Tilney, Norfolk, farmer and grazier. 
Sols. Piekering and Co. Staple Inn. 

Marks J. New Road, Fitzroy-square, Middlesex, 
coach maker. Vincent, Bedford-street. 

Potts, Coleman, and Potts, Coleman-street, 
London, merchants. Sols. Wadeson and Co. 
Austin Friars. 

Parker and Holloway, Gower Place, Euston-sq. 
St. Pancras, builders. Sol. Elley, Acton-st. 
Gray’s Inn-lane. 

Spencer J. Makeney, Derby, nail manufacturer, 
Sol. Berridge, Hatton Gardén. 

Swann B. Shitfnall, hatter. Sod. Price, Lincoln’s 
Inn New Square. 

Smith John, Portsmouth, shipchandler. Sol. 
Briggs, Essex-street, Strand. 

Strutt T. Colchester, Essex, plumber and gla- 
zier. Sols. Baltachey and Co. Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street. 

Tyerman J. Bristol, silk mercer. Sols. Reardon, 
and Co. Corbet-Court, Gracechurch-street. 
Thompson J. Worth, Sussex, -mealman. Soi., 

Simpson, King’s Bench Walk Temple. 
Warren J. Bishopsgate-street-Within, Londo 

ship broker. NL Poole, Adam’s Court, O 

Broad-street. 
Webb T. Nuneham Courtney, Oxford, inn- 

holder. Sols. Edmunds and Co. Lincola’slau, 

certiricates, Der, 2. 

J. Fitzgerald and T. Fitzgerald, of High-street, 
Shadwell, Middlesex, provision merchants. N. 
Nicholls, of Holborn Bridge, London, baker, 
J. Jones, of Loughborough, Leicester, saddler, 
W. Spooner, of Lawrence-hane, Cheapsirle, Lon- 
don, factor. J. Padbury, of Cirencester, Glou- 
cester, silversmith. J. Chew, of Chalford, Glou- 
cester, clothier. T. Langton, of New Lawn, 
within Little Bowland, Lancashire, dealer. T. 
Scott, of Ware Park Mill, Hertfordshire, miller, 
R. Webb, of Bath, baker, G. Abell, of High 


t 
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Holbarn, Middlesex, wootlen draper. R. fre- 
land, of Fast-street, Mary-le-bone, Middlesex, 
cheesemonger. W. Dunbar, of Wormwood-st. 
London, merchant. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Nor. 14. 
Mann Alex. fof Great Garden Whitechapel» 
Middlesex, sugar refiner, 
Ravner Joseph, of Leeds, tarpauling manufac- 
turer, 


BANKRUPTS. 


Anderson C. A. Austin Friars, London, mer- 
chant. Sols. Wadeson and Co. Austin Friars, 

Cappelain E. L. Gray’s Inn Lane, Middlesex, 
vietnaller. Sol. Langh!oh, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Crompton J. Hereford, coal merchant. Sols. 
Horne and Co. Lincoln’s lan-tield:. 

Dymond and Pearse, Launceston, Cornwall, 
conimon brewers. Sols. Meggison and /Ce, 
Hatton Garden. 

Ford H. Hayling North, Southampton, miller. 
Sel. Bettesworth, Portsea. 

Green J. Tedsione Delamere, Hereford. mercer. 
Sols, Fladgate and Co. Essex-street, Strand. 


{all T. Lee's, merchant. Sol. Battye, Chancery 


ne. 

Venrichson J. Lichfield, cotton spinner, Sols. 
Willis and Co. Warnford-court. 

Kendrick J. of Toddington, Gloucester, inn- 


holder. Sols. Edmunds & Co. Chancery-lane. | 


Poole W. Canterbury, bootmaker. Sols. Col- 
Jet and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Slater T. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant. Sols. 
Rosser aud Son, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Taylor J. Gray’s-lun-lane, London, mercer. 
Sols. Blandford & Co. Mitre-court-buildings. 

Wilkinson T. Fetter-Jane, London, painter and 
glazier. Sols. Blandford and Co. Mitre-court- 
buildings, Temple. 

Wrapson J. Havant, Southampton, watch- 
maker. Sols. ‘Tarrant and Co. Chancery-lana. 

CERTIFICATES.—Dec. 8. 

S. Ray, now or late of Tannington, Suffolk, 
merchant. T. Robey, of Mile-End, Middlesex, 
carpenter. J. Swayne, late of Bacon-street, Beth- 
nall-Green, Middlesex, victualler. H. Martin 
and F. Tavlor, of Bow-lane, London, brokers. 
J. Edwards, late of Great Winchester-street, 
Broad street, ‘London, merchant. T. Young, of 
Milverton, Somerset, and. Rk. Young, of Taun- 
ton, Somerset, bankers. B. J.J. Wyeth, of 
Manor Row, ‘ower Hill, Middlesex, perfumer. 
J. Russell, Hereford, corn factor. W. Enwades 
formerly of Wheelock, Chester, cotton spinner, 
but now or late of North Road, Chester, dealer 
and chapman. W. Wilson, of Blackfriars Road, 
Surrey, glass cutter. J. Rabinson, of Union- 
place, Blackheath. Kent, mealman ‘W. New- 

ort, jun. of King’s Road, near Gray’s Inn-lane, 

iddlesex, coach maker. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Nov. 18. 

Simmonds T. and Sherer H. Maidstone, Kent, 
wine merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bickerton W. Oswestry, Salop, druggist. Sols. 
Price and Co. Lincoln’s Ina. 

Box 7. Ship-alley, Wellclose-square, Middle- 
sex, linein-draper. Sol, Langley, Charlotte- 
street, Bedford-sq uare. 

Brampton S. Broughton Hackett, Worcester, 
Sols. Cardales and Co. Holborn Court, 

Blackhurst Lea, Lancashire, maltster. Soi 

Chippendall, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s 
dan-felds. 
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Barber Tvy-lane, Newgate-street, painter. 
Sols. Russen and Son, Crown-court, Ald-rs- 
gate-street. 

CrowJ.C. Haddenham, Isle of Ely, Cambridge, 
miller. Sol. Farlow, Chsncery-lane. 

Emery J. Morrey, Staffordshire, tape manufac- 
turer. Sols. Lambert and Co. Gray’s Inn-sq. 
Gray J. Buckland Common, Buckinghamsh. 
timber merchant. Sol. Finnis, Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Goodchild J. and J. Pallion, Durham, ship- 
owners, Sol. Blakiston, Symond’sfinn. ~ 

Geldie J. Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon-st. 
merchant. Sols. Knight & Co. Basinghall-st. 

George G. Gosport, Southampton, slopseller 
Sals. Bleasdale aud Co. New Inn. 

Humphries Henry, St. Bennett’s Hill, London. 
wholesale druggist. Sol. Nettleship, Grocer’s 
Hall, Poultry. 

Jamieson W. Tottenham-court-Road, Middle 
sex, baker. Sol. Cunningham, Frith-street, 
Soho. 

Loft W. Sussex-place, Kent Road, Surrey, dea- 
ler. Sols. Rogers and Co. Manchester-build- 
ings, Westininster. 

Livie R. Austin-friars, London, merchant. Sols. 
Crowderand Co. Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Macintyre J. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Ate 
kinson and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Mackey J. Plymouth, victualler. Sols. Anstice 
and Co. Inner Temple. 

Palmer James, Pimlico, Middlesex, ironmonger. 
Sol. Hunt, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Poynton J. Sheffield, York, silver plater. Sods. 
Tilson and Co. Coleman-street. 

Quartermain Wm, Godstene, Surrey, farmer. 
Sol. Pearson, Staple Inn. 

Rudhall J. and H. Birmingham, drapers. Sef. 
Platt, New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Smith W.. Beerferris, Devonshire, lime burner. 
Sols. Meggison and Co. Hatton Garden. 

Scott T. S. Great St.Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, 
merchant. Sol. Hackett, New-couart; 
Swithin’s-lane, Lombard-stree*. 

Sarr J. High Holborn, Middlesex, haberdasher. 
Sot. Osdaideston, London-street, Feuchurch- 
Street. 

Thomas M. Plymouth, merchant. Sols. Car- 
dales and Co. Gray’s Tan. 

Taylor T. Burgh, Lincolnshire, corn dealer. 
Sol. Robert, Hare-court, Temple. 

Taunton W. D. Essex-street, Sirand, scrivener. 

’ Sols. Lamband Co. Princes-st. Bank. 

Thorneloe W. Birmingham, baker. Sol. Thomas 
Hind-court, Fleet-sireet. 

Waiker C. W.F. Exeter, draper. Sols. Lamb . 
and Co. Princes-strect, Bank of England. ° 

Wright W. 58. Portishead, Somersetshire, shop- 
keeper. Sols. Vizard aud Co. Lincoln’s‘Jan 


CERTIFICATES.— Dee. Q. 


J. Noble, of Bucklersbury, London, merchagt 
R. Shepherd, .of Bridport, Dorset, victualler 
T. Higgins, late of Mere, Wilts, vietualler.. J. 
Levy, of Boston, Lincoin, jeweller. .J.£arl, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex, shopkeeper. .R. Wright, 
of the Platform, Rotherhithe, Surrey, surgeon. 
E. Blakey, of New Bond-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square, Middlesex, milliner. 1. Strom- 
boin, of Austin Friars, London, merchant. J. 
Gamson, of Camden Town, Middiesex, victuei- 
ler. J. Greaves, late of Pinner’s Hall, Londes, 
merchant. S. B. Williams end H. Petty, ef St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London, oiimen. J. Hill, 
of Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, Middlesex, 
tailor. J. Stevens, of Manchester, linen-draper. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. LONDON MARKETS. 
peyness PRICE OF BREAD. 
= |by Leslie's | The Peck Loaf to weigh 17%b. 6oz... ..38 8d. 
| Baromet.| The Half ditto ditto 8 IL..... .1 10 Bari 
oF; im i= The Quar. ditto ditto 4 54..... 
Oct. 21 | 53 | 58 | 47 | 29,6829 Fair | The ditto ditto 2 2$......0 5} 
22 | 47 56 | 50 Far Cam 
23} 50) 55 | 50} {50/0 Rain POTATOES. D 
24 | 51 | 57 | 36 Stormy | Kiduey...... 5 0 Ox Nobles... 3 10 0 
25 | 47 | 57 | 49 139 Fair Champions... 4 00 10 0 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d to 3s Gd 
5 H2 aim 
45 | 46/47] 0 Rain MEAT. Col 
29 | 50 | 54 | 44 (26 Fair Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the Offal. 
30 | 43 | 50 | 46 594/29 Fair Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lain. 4 
31 | 42 | 50 | 44 | 30,01)54 Fair 1815. d.ja.d. 
Nov. 1 | 40 | 46 | 45 02/24 Cloudy | Noy. 3..5 4'5 4/6 8/6 Oj0 0 Cu 
2/45 | 49} 40 10/29 Fair 10..5 215 417 216 0/0 0 E\ 
3 | 34 | 37 | 39 ,30|36 Fair 17...5 0/5 2/7 2/6 O10 _ 
4) 33/42/40] 35/20 Foggy 24..5 415 810 0 Fi 
44/51) 49) 266 Fair SUGAR. 
7150 | 52/46 Foggy | Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 123s G 
8 | 49 | 54 | 52 | 29.99)10 Foggy Fine or Canary, 24 tu 30 ibs. ........ 142s 
9 | 54 | 55 | 50 |12 Foggy | Loaves, G 
10 | 50 | 56 | 49 | 30,20|16 Cloudy | Powder, ordinary, 9to 132s H 
‘ rei eels Nov 21. Mule Ist quality, No. 40 48. 2d, 
13 | 52 | 48 | 44 315/18 Stormy 
No. 120 &s. 4d. 
14 42 | 48 | 40 96 186 Stormy 
aca 2d quality, No. 40 3s. 7d. 
15 | 36 | 46 | 37 ,08 [92 Fair 
16 | 33 | 27 | 28 40 125 Sicet unt—124 to 15 and 20 per cent. 
17 | 28 | 38. 30 8227 Fair 
as | 97 | 37, 29 3001 16 Foggy COALS, delivered at 13s. per cha/d. advance. 
19 | 25 | 29 | 29 10/10 Foggy Suulevtand. Newcasths 
20135 | 46 28 | 29,61 112 Cloudy | Oct. 24. .. 408 Od to 47 0 | 42s 9d to 51 
31... 458 6d 489! 458 6d 52 6 
Nov. 7. .. 46s 6d 44s 6d 529 
14. .. 488 Od 52 6} 0 
London Premiums of Insurance. 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 24d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides ..204d 45lb. per doz 32s 
At 15e. 9d. to 1. Povle, Exeter, Dartinouth | Oyo» hides for ent. 23d | Ditto 50 to 70.. 56s 
Plymouth, and Falmouth. Flat Ordinary .. 20d | Seals, Large.... 94. 
At 20s. Yarmouth, Hull, aud Newcastle Soap; yellow, 86s.; mottled $6s.; curd 100s. 
At 13g, Dublin, Cork, "Waterford, Newry, | Canpirs; per doz. 12s. 6d. ; moulds 13s, 04. 
Bristol, Chester, aud Liverpool. 


At 1}g.to 239. France, Course of Exchange. 

At5 g. to6 9. Gottenburgh. Home Bilboa 37 | Palermo, perez, 118d: 

At 29s. Madeira, ret. Hoine 2 to dgs. Austerdam, us. 36-10 | Leghorn 494 

At 49s. East-India, Courp. ships. Dittoat sight 36-4 | Genoa 47 

At 239s. Gibraltar, Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto; | Rotterdam 11-6 | Venice, 225 
Home the same. Hamb.us.2$ 34-1] Naples 

At 2 to 2}gs. Leeward Iv!ands. Altona us.2} 34-2] Lisbon 593 

At4 gs. Cape of Good Hope, Africa. Home the | paris,1d.d. 23-80 , Oporto 59 
same. Ditto, 2 us. Dublin 11 

At 2qs. Western Isles. Home 3gs Madrid | Cork 11 

At2ito3 gs. Jamaica. Home 3 to 4 gs. Cadiz, 4 iy 

At 2} to 3 gs. Brazils, Home, the same. Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 

At 898. East-Indies, out and home. 

At 24 to 3 gs. Malta, Sicily, &c HAY and STRAW.—at swiruriecp. 

At 4s. Honduras, Hay. Straw. Clover. 

At 3 to 4 9s. Canada, Newfoundland. ls. d. us. d Led. 

St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. Stockiolm, Nov.2 ..5 0 0 116 0 610 0 
10 g. to 12 gs. Home the same. 9..5 0 0 116 0 610 0 

At 00 gs. Southern Whale Fishery out and 16 ..5 0 U 116 0 | 610 0 
hore, 23...5 0 OF} 116 0 6 6 @ 
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PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 21,1815. 

£.8. £.8. d. 

American pot-ash, perewt.3 15 O0to4 10 0 
Ditto pearl...... 0 00 47 9 
Barilla 113 15 0 
Brandy,Cogniac,bond gal. 9 5 2 
Camphire, refined .. Ib. 0 5 10 
Ditto anrefined .. cwt.14 0 1 0 
Cochineal, garb. bond. tb. 1 15 0 
Ditto, East-lndia .... 0 
Coffee, bond....cwt. 0 


Ditto ordinary 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, lb. 
Ditto Jamaica .. 
‘Ditto Smyrna .. 
Ditto East-Ladia 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 
Elephants’ Teeth ......24 
Scrivellues 16 
Flax, Riga ........ ton 84 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 72 
Galls, Turkey.... ewt. 0 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 
Ditto, Englsh...... 0 
Gum Arabie, Turkey,ewt. 8 
Hemp, Riga,...... ton 48 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 46 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. 0 
Ditto East-India.... 0 
fronBritishebars .. ton 12 
23 
Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 14 
Lead in pigs..... . tod 25 
Ditto red ...... ton 26 
Jad white ..... . ton 40 
Logwood chips.... ton t4 
Madder, Dutchcrop,ewt. 5 
Mahogany ft. 0 
Oil, Lucea..24 gal jar 18 
Ditto Florence, chest 3 
Dittowhale ........ 46 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 74 
Pitch, Stockholm ..cwt. 
Raisins,; bloom... .ewt. 
Rice, Carolina bond .. 
Rum, Jamaica boad gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, ewt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, lb. 
Sik, raw,.. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 
Ditto-—————, yellow 
Tar, Stockhoim .. bar. 
Tin in blocks......cwt, 
Tobacco, Maryland, th. 
Ditto Virginia ...... 
Wax, Guinea......cwt, 
Whale- fins (Green! ) ton 110 
Wine 
Red ort, bond d pipe 46 
Ditto Lisbon... 50 
Ditto Madeira........ 30 
Ditto Vidonia ........ 0 
Ditto Caleavella ...... 0 
Ditto Sherry....... butt 30 
Ditto Mountain ..... 20 
Ditto Claret for duty hogs 20 
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Fire-Office Shares, $e. Nov. 21. 
Canals. 

Andover 85 — 
Birmingham .... Div. 6l. .. 690 — 
Chesterfield .... Div. 61..... 100 — 
Chelinar and Blackwater.... 89 — 
rand Junction.... Div. $l... 185 — 
Grand Surry 52 10 
Huddersfield 14 — 
Kenneit and Avon.. Div. 15s 17 — 


Ditto (New) ..... 
Laneaster ...... Div. 1.... 19 10 
Leicester ...... Div. 225 — 
Montgomery ......+++++ 83 — 


Oxford ......Div.281.... 499 10 
Rochdale ....-.Div. 1l.... 49 — 
Shropshire ...... Div. 4/.... 78 — 
Stratford 26 10 


Swansea ....Div.101....... 175 — 

Thames and Medway ...... 16 — 

Warwick & Birming. Div. 121. 270 — 

Worcester and Birmivgham.. 38 — 
Docks. 

East 45 — 

London Div.5.... 80 — 


ge 
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West India .... Div. 9..... 144 — 143 


Road. 
Highgate Archway 50!.sh... 9 


Insurance Companies. 


pd. 41 10 
Birmingham 10001.sh.1001.pd. 200 — 
County .... 1001. sh. pd. 25 — 
Globe 6l. 103 — 
Hope 
Imperial 500 sh. 501. pd. .... 49 — 
London Ship 19 — 
Rock’... 10 


2 
Union Fire and Life 1001. sh. hes 
201. pd. .... 


Water Works. 


Chelsea ..........-Div.128 12 5 
East London ....Div. 21... 60 — 
Kent Roads .. ..(prrm).. - 4 
Lambeth ..... 401. 999 — 
Manchester and Salford .... 31 — 
Portsmouth & F rlington.... 17 — 
West Middlesex (Old) ..... 2 — 
Bridyes. 


Strand 1001. sh. all pd.(Diset.) 17 
Ditto Annuities ..(Prem).. 
Southwark Bridge(Disct.).... 15 
Literary 
London, 75 gs. 


itl 


Mines 
Reeralstone ....Disct..... 
Brit Copper Company........ 44 — 
English Copper Company .... 7 
Miscellaneous. 
Lon. Common Sale Ruoms.... 35 — 
Do. Flour Company ........ 410 


Drury Lane Theatre ...... 200 — 
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Daily Prices of SUOCK*, iron 2 tuber, to 

21) — [592 745007 | — 152 | — [178 | 4p | 5p | 62 

23; — 1! 612 61 | 744904 | — —| | — Sp | bp | 
24) 242/502 4) 602 61 | | — 142 | — j178 Sp | Sp | 613 
2KG) WE | | ——- 
27 2421/5902 693 61 | 745905 | — — 14! 178 | 4p | 4p! 612 
4) 744905 | — 1-16 —] 178 | 4p | 4p | 613 
61] | — — | — | 4p | 5p | 618 
wor. 
241507 GO 2) 742908) — — 154 | —| —! 3p 4p} 
2 61S 2) 747002 )— 15 3.16 — | — {179 | Sp | Sp | 62 
3, 240,601 60) 613 4} 74300: 3-16 —| 252 | —|—| 4p | 62 
— 60 | 745,903 | — —— | — —|.5p | dp | Gig 
2 612 2) | — 1st | \1794 Sp | Sp | 612 
s| | 316 — |— | — | 6p | 
24069, 6i — —| }—! |—}—) 6p} dp 
1% — 60; 613 2] 72012! 90 115 3.16 — | — | 6p | Sp | 612 
1k — 60 75 |— 316 153 | —| — | 7p] Sp j 62 
13) — joo? 1613 2] list =| ist | —| —) 8p | 5p | 62 
14240! 604 2) 61g 23 | 75! | — wi |—| 2p | ép 
152403 602 61) 62! 62 | 754921 | — 15% | 16; | —}— | 7p | 6p | 622 
162403602 613 2175 92 901 15 116 Wt | — | —, 6p! Sp | 62} 
17| 24061 G2t 75192? | — 153 ‘Ag! 165 | —|— 6p) Sp 624 
18; — 602 #62) — ist ‘sof } | — 6p | 6p 62 
— 60; $612 25 | 75192 | — Wi | Gp 62; 
ae | 
Prices of the 
TRISH FUNDS. FRENCH FUNDS. 
— From Oct. 21, to 
CESAR SAC BSS! 6 ec. 

Oct |-—|—— 21 57 3} 1012 — 
27) — | — | — — 68! 943) "|__| _ |} 25/57 — 

— | 102") —— | — | — | 97 [se 30] 1024 — 

Nov} | 29 50) 1025 — 
781} 78 1092! | — | —/ 93 | — | — 75) 1022 — 

11/203 { 772) 774 1217, — | — | — 1 70! 1003 

5 (56 50-1018 —4 

AMERICAN FUNDS. 7 40) 1016 

9/56 20] 1916 —] 

IN LONDON. jar PHILADELPHIA. | 13 [56 40) 1020 — 

Nov. 21. |! Oct.7. 15 20) Jo20 — 

17-56 1029 — 

3 per ceut. 34.55 | 16 [56 56) 1022 — 

old 6 per cent.......{ 98 89 | — 

New Loan 6 per cent. | 83 84 | — 97 
uisiana 6 per cent. | 89 90 | — _ 99 — 

Bank Shares ........| 92 93 | — ~ 


By J. 


Llichurdson, 


233, 


Cornhill, 
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